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THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


THROUGH many centuries of war, 
and eighty years of practically un- 
interrupted peace, the British em- 
pire has gradually overspread the 
world. The sparse settlements of 
the past have become populous 
States, the waste places of the 
globe become narrowed year by 
year. As time goes on, it be- 
comes more and more apparent 
that the policy of a future war 
will be not so much the expansion 
of empire as its retention—in a 
word, defence. That the best 
form of defence is the offensive 
needs no argument: whether pas- 
sive defence should in any way be 
included in a forward policy is so 
strenuously denied by some that 
it has almost become a question 
of the day. To the enthusiast, 
any suggestion of defence in the 
narrow sense is an occasion for 
anger. He is unable to conceive 
the admission of this decadent 
device into the war policy of any 
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nation that has not arrived at the 
period of degeneration and decay. 
The soldier of this class has but 
one formula—attack ; to him it is 
only a question of more men. 
The sailor would abolish the mili- 
tary defence of ports, ignore the 
difficulties of commerce protection, 
and reck nothing of the pressing 
need of men; to him it is merely 
a question of more ships. He 
dreams, indeed, of some naval 
paradise into which the soldier 
has never gained an entrance. It 
need hardly be said that in mat- 
ters of importance neither class of 
enthusiast is to be trusted. Each 
has taken from history—if he has 
gone thereto—what he has taken 
to it; preconceived notions have 
been duly proved correct, and his 
premisses have been induced from 
his conclusions. From a partial 
study of history they have drawn 
comprehensive general statements, 
as misleading as such generalisa- 
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tions must always be, and the con- 
stant reiteration of those of the 
naval class has ended in their 
being defined as dogmas to be ac- 
cepted by all true believers as of 
faith. Itis a pity that this should 
be so, for the judgments of those 
who analyse the wars of the past, 
and crystallise out here and there 
a principle that may guide the 
statesmen of a later day, should 
be free from the bias natural to 
their profession or tastes. It is 
more the pity, seeing that nowhere 
is impartiality of more importance 
than in a debate on the limits 
within which defensive measures 
should be incorporated with the 
normal policy of attack—a policy 
that in the case of England is of 
vital consequence. 

The last five years have seen much 
eloquent exposition of what may 
be called advanced naval views, 
founded usually on too exclusive a 
reading of naval history. Gener- 
ally speaking, they may be said to 
be that the importance of the army 
is immensely overrated, its oppor- 
tunities are few, and the European 
alliances in which it has been used 
have ever been the curse of naval 
England. The building up of the 
empire has been the work of the 
navy, and for its defence the navy 
should be answerable alone. The 
navy was always trusted in the 
past, and was never found want- 
ing, except under conditions that 
cannot possibly recur ; and this be- 
ing so, the military defence of ports 
is entirely superfluous. This cata- 
logue of views might be extended 
in all its curious jumble of conten- 
tious and non-contentious asser- 
tions, the non-contentious being 
advanced in the same injured tone, 
as though their supposed contradic- 
tion by the soldier constituted a 
principal grievance. What would 
be gained by the adoption of these 
views, and what is the precise re- 
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lation between past and present 
conditions, does not anywhere ex- 
actly appear. The abolition of 
port defences has been urged by 
Admiral Colomb and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir George Clarke, R.E., 
the logical exponents of these 
views, but they have not as yet 
explained how the navy would 
benefit by so abrupt a change of 
policy. Still there seems to bea 
floating idea that any such de- 
fences are an insult to the fleet, 
and the vivid imagination of the 
ardent sailor so covers the seas 
with English squadrons, that he 
is unable to conceive any possible 
reason for the existence of these ob- 
noxious adjuncts. In the columns 
of the ‘Times’ full scope has been 
given to the expression of these 
views, from the able disquisitions 
of a Colomb, down to the chaff of 
a simple man who signs himself 
‘** Expostulator.” The army, how- 
ever, has been hard to draw. The 
soldier, as a rule, has so many re- 
ports to make as it is, that the pro- 
spect of unofficial representations 
on the defence problem offers no 
temptation. If on full pay he has 
too much work, and if on half pay 
he wisely prefers sport, knowing as 
he does the deviously intricate 
ways of controversy, and the un- 
satisfactory nature of its predes- 
tined results. He is, moreover, 
unable to appreciate the benefit of 
contrasting sister services, too dis- 
similar in function for any com- 
parison to be possible. To him 
both are essentially necessary, 
their interaction entirely close and 
real. The needs of the empire are 
tolerably plain to him, so far as his 
own service is concerned, and he is 
content that the sailor should have 
full scope in so influencing politi- 
cal opinion as to ensure the reten- 
tion of sea-supremacy in English 
hands. At the same time, it must 
be freely admitted that this aggres- 
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sive movement on the part of the 
advanced naval school has been 
productive of good to the country, 
for it has affected governments, and 
melted the stony hearts of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer; while 
the concurrent publication of the 
admirable works of Captain Mahan 
have effected a more intimate rela- 
tion between the army and the fleet. 
The garrison soldier has gained 
a fuller appreciation of his depen- 
dence on the sailor, the interac- 
tion of thetwo services for offence or 
defence has become more thorough- 
ly realised, the functions of both 
have been more exactly defined. 

Although the soldier has been 
hard to draw, there has been some 
discussion, nevertheless, and this 
has been even more unsatisfactory 
than is usually the case, the dis- 
putants having treated as a general 
question a subject that can only be 
properly dealt with in certain well- 
defined divisions. On the mixed 
questions of the place of defence 
in a forward policy, and the several 
parts to be played by army and 
fleet, as well as of their mutual re- 
lations, no profitable discussion is 
possible unless it differentiates be- 
tween the several cases of invasion 
in England, raids on England, 
and raids and expeditions abroad. 
Further subdivisions would be 
necessary were these cases to be 
treated in full detail, and the three 
divisions may be taken as forming 
the irreducible minimum. 

But before considering these 
several questions, it will be well to 
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glance at the mutual relations of 
the two services in general, and 
firstly to specify the views here 
taken of the functions of a fleet. 
A fleet secures the Imperial com- 
munications by sea, and constitutes 
a force capable of acting offensively 
against an enemy’s seaports under 
favourable conditions. Ifan armed 
force of blue-jackets be landed 
from a fleet it becomes practically 
part of the army, as has been 
pointed out by Captain Mahan. 
In the capacity of securing com- 
munications a fleet is by nature 
the defence against invasion if 
effectively superior, and if not, it 
forms the first line; for it cannot 
be maintained that a superior fleet, 
unless deficient in fighting quality, 
would always be deterred by the 
presence of an inferior fleet “in 
being.” Such a contention is in 
fact a contradiction in terms. The 
principal functions of a fleet will 
always be primarily the destruction 
of the enemy’s fleet, and secondarily 
that of his floating trade. Except 
in the cases of invasion, raids, or 
a purely naval war, no naval 
action can be “decisive” in the 
absolute sense of the term. Pro- 
fessor Laughton, indeed, in his in- 
troduction to the ‘ Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada,’ alludes to the 
action of Sluys as decisive, because 
it determined the course of the 
war, and decided that the battles 
of Crecy and Poitiers should be 
fought on French ground.! In the 
narrow sense of a naval action 
Sluys was of course decisive, but 





1 In the ‘Times’ of December 3, 1894, Admiral Colomb wrote: “In the 
American civil war the deciding battle was between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac, and no one of an understanding mind can doubt that, if there had 
been no Monitor, or if the Merrimac had distinctly beaten her, there would 
scarcely now be the United States of America. The fate of that nation was 
decided there and then.” This is naval criticism in excelsis, and an excellent 
example of the effects of always regarding the same subject from the same 
distance and from the same point of view. The sense of perspective becomes 
atrophied, and the battle convulsions that wellnigh wrecked a continent present 


the appearance of a few skirmishes, too unimportant for consideration. 
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this surely does not constitute a 
‘decisive battle.” Any successful 
battle will determine the course of 
future operations; for a battle to 
be “ decisive ” in the absolute sense, 
so crushing a defeat must be in- 
flicted as to end the war. Waterloo 
and not Trafalgar! was the decisive 
battle of the great war, and the 
plain reason is that unless a war 
be purely naval the issue must be 
decided upon land, though often 
enough materially affected by the 
progress of naval operations. The 
result may of course be affected 
either way, and during the con- 
sideration of the conditions of 
peace, it has happened that failures 
upon land have been set against 
successes on sea, to the disadvan- 
tage of the naval Power. 

During the expansion of empire, 
the true function of the navy is to 
destroy the enemy’s fleets, and so 
enable the army to act. In the 
defence of empire the same action 
is desirable, though circumstances 
may limit it to the defence of com- 
merce and the general defence of 
ports. This being so, it is evident 
that there should be a certain re- 
lation between the strengths of 
the naval and military forces of a 
state, a relation dependent on 
geographical conditions and the 
circumstances of the time. Aus- 
tria, Russia, Germany, France, 
America, Italy, Japan, and Eng- 
land all require varying propor- 
tions, and the relative strengths 
that in one case will form a homo- 
geneous fighting state will not do 
so in another. The more the con- 
stituent territories are scattered 
over the oceans, the greater will 
be the relative needs of the fleet. 
The more extended the land fron- 
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tier of the mother country, or of 
her continental dependencies, the 
greater will be the relative needs 
of the army. While England has 
always maintained as strong a 
fleet as the necessities of the case 
demanded, or as she could man, 
and is now tending towards a 
transgression of the limit imposed 
by the available supply of men, 
the necessities of the sister service 
have been too frequently ignored. 
Many instances might be quoted 
of the evil effects of this short- 
sighted policy, entailing a grave 
expenditure of men and means for 
the undoing of consequences that 
might otherwise have been avoided. 
One such instance in point is the 
struggle between England and 
France for the possession of North 
America in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. At the out- 
set of the contest England had 
but 18,000 troops, and to this 
weakness was due the dragging on 
of the operations at a vast expense 
through five weary years. The 
lack of proportion between the 
army and the fleet resulted in a 
waste of the offensive power con- 
ferred by command of the sea. 
That England succeeded in the 
end was due to the exhaustion of 
France in land wars, to the mili- 
tary aid afforded by the English 
colonists in America, and to sea- 
power at a time when sea-power 
was necessary for the reduction of 
Canada and its dependencies. So 
Canada was won; but the gain 
involved the loss of the American 
colonies. England’s military weak- 
ness had thrown on the struggling 
States the whole burden of defence, 
whether against the Indians or the 
French. When the throes of the 





1 It is unnecessary to remind the reader that Trafalgar was fought after 
Napoleon had abandoned his invasion project, and after the Army of England had 
commenced its march to Russia; but had Trafalgar been fought before this change 


of plan, the statement in the text would remain unaffected. 
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offensive war had passed away, and 
a continent had been born to the 
Empire, the States stood exultant 
in their now evident power, and in 
their strange, new-found sense of 
security. While England’s sacri- 
fices were forgotten, the memories 
of old injuries revived ; well-meant, 
if injudicious, legislative measures 
were taken as insults ; and, thanks 
to her perhaps foolish generosity, 
resentment was no longer curbed 
by the pressure of any rival colony 
of France. Had the Imperial 
army been strong enough to act 
as nursing mother to the infant 
States, the dismemberment of the 
Empire might have been deferred 
for half a century, and would 
then have been conducted in a 
different way ; while the war with 
France —if it occurred at all — 
would have assumed a very differ- 
ent complexion. As it was, men 
who had fought, shoulder to 
shoulder, with the English troops 
in Canada, fought against them in 
the painful war that within fifteen 
years was to sever the English 
colonies from the mother-land. 
To the possession of sea-power— 
that is, to the ability to defeat the 
enemy’s fleets, and ensure the safe 
transport of troops and supplies— 
the extension of the British em- 
pire is due. Canada, Honduras, 
Guiana, the West Indies, Gibraltar, 
Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, and to a great extent 
the establishment of English rule 
in India, witness to the power 
derived from command of the sea. 
And in this connection it may be 
remarked that naval writers have 
evinced a scant curiosity in the 
examination of the causes that 
have led to this great force being 
vested in the hands of England. 
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That her seamen were in every 
sense superior goes without saying ; 
that the excitement and gain of 
privateering drew many to a sea- 
life is recognised ; that the protec- 
tive measures of centuries (cul- 
minating in Cromwell’s famous 
regulations), naval success, the 
early development of the iron 
steamer, and the neutrality of 
England during the American 
Civil War, have secured the carry- 
ing trade of the world, and so 
strengthened the foundations of 
her navy, these too have not 
escaped notice; that the English 
naval officer has maintained a 
practical superiority to his pro- 
fessional rivals is admitted by all. 
But when it is asked whether these 
replies together answer the ques- 
tion why England should have 
beaten France in three centuries 
of naval war, the dispassionate 
student can but answer in the 
negative. There was another and 
a determining cause, the Contin- 
ental wars of France,—wars that, 
by absorbing her energies, and at 
times exhausting her vitality, de- 
prived her frequently of the power, 
and sometimes even of the wish, to 
concentrate efforts on her fleet. 
The effect of these wars in this 
respect was recognised by English 
statesmen, and was the cause of 
the various coalitions fomented by 
England, and supported by much 
gold and few troops. But for 
these wars it would have been 
difficult to find men for a neces- 
sarily augmented navy, and their 
management in able hands pro- 
duced an economical substitute for 
an overburdened fleet. As might 
be expected, this aspect of the 
question has not escaped the notice 
of Captain Mahan, who refers to 





1 The effects of depriving France of all foothold in America were clearly fore- 
seen and expressed by the Opposition, in the Imperial Parliament, in the debate 


on the conditions of peace. 
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it in his ‘Influence of Sea-Power 
upon History,’ though only inci- 
dentally, the consideration being 
outside the scope of a work dealing 
professedly with the effects of sea- 
power, and not with its causation. 

Throughout the centuries of war, 
the periods when France was at 
peace in Europe may be counted 
on the fingers of a hand. In 1756, 
her hands were free for a few 
months, and she promptly seized 
Minorca. In 1778, though ham- 
pered by her internal conditions, 
she was at peace beyond her fron- 
tiers, and joining in the American 
War of Independence, she deprived 
England of many of her smaller 
outlying dependencies, and enabled 
the American colonists to wrest a 
continent from the empire. The 
normal conditions were in fact 
reversed. France was free, while 
England was embarrassed by a land 
war, small indeed as compared 
with one in Europe, but beyond 
the strength of a Power who placed 
too exclusive a trust in the efficacy 
of purely naval armaments. True, 
France was not alone; but even 
when Spain became her ally the 
English navy was still superior, 
not indeed with the overwhelming 
superiority shown in the war of 
the French Revolution, but as 
superior as the supply of men 
permitted! In the course of this 
war, France and Spain reduced 
the whole of the British West 
Indies (with the one exception of 
Jamaica), the settlements on the 
Main, Minorca, and Ceylon. Her 
efforts in India had been foiled 
by the army, a local force that 
was happily—to a great extent 
—independent of the Home Gov- 
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ernment.2 That France was un- 
able to secure the tenure of her 
conquests was due to financial ex- 
haustion—the shadow of the com- 
ing Revolution reaching nigh her 
feet—and to her consequent in- 
ability to prosecute the war. In 
1797-98, there was again a brief 
if partial peace in Europe, and 
France seized the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, and Egypt. 

Reading side by side the naval, 
the military, and the domestic 
histories of France and England, 
it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that had France been 
united in herself, had she rested 
content with her natural bounda- 
ries in Europe—the frontiers im- 
posed by language—and had she 
therefore sought expansion beyond 
the narrow seas, then history would 
have needed not revision but re- 
writing. If, on the other hand, it 
be assumed that the Revolution 
would have occurred in any case, 
the difficulty more or less dis- 
appears; for as no navy could 
have remained efficient through 
the excesses of that period, the 
ultimate triumph might have 
rested with England after all. 
Speculation, however, being put 
aside, it remains that the narrow- 
ing of purpose requisite for the 
building up of a dominant fleet 
was incompatible with the politics 
of an aggressive and intimately 
European State. Across the Chan- 
nel circumstances were different. 
The strain of Dutch obstinacy pre- 
vented wavering, and the pursuit 
of a single idea was singularly 
well suited to the tenacious grip 
of the insular mind. To England, 
indeed, this same narrowing of 





1 In numbers of battleships England will now be inferior to even two foreign 
Powers when the shipbuilding programmes at home and abroad of 1894 are 


carried out. 


2 The East India Company’s troops played a great part in the attacks on the 
Cape of Good Hope, and on the French and Dutch settlements scattered between 


the Cape and New Guinea, 
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purpose was the more easy, since 
not only did European temptations 
disappear with the loss of her 
French territories in the fifteenth 
century, but its advantages were 
manifest, and its vital necessity 
was patent to all. Expansion of 
England was only possible through 
the fleet. Europe being closed to 
her, she turned to the open sea. 
In these days England’s old 
difficulty still remains, the diffi- 
culty of manning a paramount 
fleet on the voluntary system. 
When the present building pro- 
gramme is complete, it is said that 
the deficiency on mobilisation will 
amount to about 30,000 men; and 
the country has perforce to rest on 
the assurance that in time of war 
100,000 men are expected to be 
forthcoming. Where they are to 
come from, how this number of 
men can be supplied without a 
dislocation of commerce as serious 
in itself as war, has not as yet 
been disclosed. The number re- 
presents more than 50 per cent 
of Englishmen employed in vessels 
registered at home ports; and 
though a small reserve of fisher- 
men may be counted upon, the 
only other available source at 
present appears to be the unem- 
ployed—a class of which the aver- 
age quality will probably not be 
high—while the surplus available 
grows annually less, owing to the 
abandonment of the apprentice 
system! And to the difficulties 
regarding men have been added 
others, The supremacy of the sea 
was won in the narrow sense by 
the seamanship of the English 
naval officer and the dogged ob- 
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stinacy of the blue-jacket; but 
while these qualities remain, the 
peculiar advantages conferred by 
their possession in the past has 
been minimised by the modern 
conditions of a sea-fight. It is no 
longer a question of long practice 
in dealing with an uncertain means 
of propulsion, of endurance, of close 
quarters and boarding attacks, of 
long-fought actions in which the 
sinking of a ship was rare. A 
naval action will now be decided 
by the superior working of a few 
heavy guns, by the sudden in- 
tensity of well-aimed quick-firing 
gun-fire, and by the manceuvring 
power due to speed; while it is 
by no means safe to assume that 
in single-ship actions the construc- 
tionally superior ship will neces- 
sarily win. Furthermore, the re- 
fitting of a victorious squadron 
will now be an affair of weeks 
or months instead of days, and a 
Nelson after a future battle of the 
Nile would probably have to go 
home for repairs instead of assist- 
ing allies at a Naples, and then 
blockading a Malta as well as an 
Alexandria in possession of the 
enemy. Malta and Gibraltar do 
not possess the necessary facilities 
for the refitting of a fleet. As it 
was, an army was required to re- 
cover Egypt; as it will be, the 
necessity is more imperative. 
Although a navy is no substitute 
for an army, nor an army for a 
fleet, their spheres of action being 
essentially distinct, it is reasonable 
to hold that the consolidation of 
the British empire has affected the 
relative strengths of the naval and 
military forces to be maintained. 





1 As the naval authorities maintain secrecy on the question of men, it is impos- 
sible to state accurately how short the fleet would be on complete mobilisation, 
An attempt in 1894 to mobilise 800 men for the naval manceuvres resulted in 


150 men being obtained. 
Nelson largely employed Maltese. 


It may be remarked that in the Napoleonic War 
Reference to the press-gang system is use- 


less, as this system could no longer be enforced; yet how much England owes 


to it! 
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There is now an Indian frontier ; 
in Asia there are Tonquin, Annam, 
and Siam to be considered, to say 
nothing of Russian developments 
in the north-east ; in Africa, Eng- 
land has France and Germany as 
neighbours ; in the West Indies 
and Oanada, England is face to 
face with a country whose voting 
force has been educated in an un- 
friendly spirit, whose interests 
clash with those of England in 
the North Pacific as well as on 
the Oanadian frontier, and who— 
as in 1838 and 1862—has more 
than once united with Russia 
in political action against their 
common rival. The transporting 
power possessed by fast merchant 
steamers must also be recognised, 
and the certainty of an enemy or 
enemies being engaged in war in 
Europe on land, as well as with 
England at sea, must be dis- 
counted. That England was able 
to provide a decent force for the 
Franco - English alliance against 
Russia was due to the peace aug- 
mentations of 1848-49. But it 
was obtained only by ruinous 
drafts upon the future, and its 
maintenance was impossible for 
lack of reserves. Since then the 
state of the army has been the 
subject of more just appreciation, 
and the wisdom of maintaining 
it in a higher ratio than of yore 
is beyond question. But conced- 
ing this, the necessity for absolute 
supremacy of the sea is obvious. 
By the loss of her trade, England 
could be humbled without the 
loss of a yard of territory or of 
a single man-of-war. In the past 
losses were heavy even with pre- 
ponderating naval strength, and 
when the superiority became 
slight the losses became enormous, 
and the carrying trade was for- 
feited. In these days commerce 
is far more tender. Even in time 
of peace English supremacy may 
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be seriously compromised by the 
demands of trade-unionism, and in 
war a high insurance rate would 
of itself disorganise trade, and 
entail the transfer of some of the 
carrying trade to neutral flags and 
ports; while the days are past 
when British commerce could af- 
ford the loss by capture of some 
hundreds of vessels in a year. 
The existence of England, depen- 
dent as she is on the import of 
food and raw materials, and the 
export of manufactured wares, 
rests on cheapness of production 
and the inviolability of her mer- 
cantile marine. Her condition is 
the most artificial of any State 
the world has ever seen; and 
declarations notwithstanding, no 
nation could afford to admit the 
neutrality of her especial weak- 
ness. The losses she incurred in 
the past, even in the flush of naval 
success, would now prove a serious 
matter ; and while they were due, 
generally speaking, to the inability 
of the fleet to provide sufficient 
protection, it does not follow that 
an increase in the volume of trade 
was owing alone to more pro- 
nounced measures of protection. 
Sometimes it was due to the chief 
maritime neutral State being made 
a belligerent, as in 1780, when 
England declared war against 
Holland —an occasion of much 
booty—and so recovered the car- 
rying trade, that had been trans- 
ferred as usual to a neutral flag. 
More often it was due to the ex- 
tension of the empire by the terri- 
torial conquests effected by the 
army and navy in concert. While 
it is a simple matter to observe 
the effects of war upon floating 
trade in the past, it is, however, 
by no means easy to forecast the 
future in this respect, owing to the 
enormous volume of modern trade, 
the time required for ship -con- 
struction, and the difficulty of 
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manning newly formed mercantile 
fleets by neutral Powers.! In a 
short war the results of commerce 
destruction could not be more than 
grave. In a war lengthened by 
the mutual destruction, more or 
less, of the battleship fleets, the 
results might prove disastrous to 
England, the distress occasioned 
thereby producing internal dis- 
affection and disorder. 

Having glanced at the mutual 
relations of the two services in 
general; their interaction in the 
cases of invasion, raids on home 
ports, and raids and expeditions 
abroad may now be considered. 

Against invasion, a fleet is the 
principal defence. As to the 
former definition that the fleet 
was the first line, the new sailor 
will have none of it. The argu- 
ments advanced by theorisers dur- 
ing a long peace gain so ready an 
acceptance, that there is now a 
certain tendency to regard the 
fleet. as the only defence; but it 
was otherwise in times of war. 
Witness the military preparations 
made against the attack of the 
Armada, the strengthening of the 
Thames defences being indeed re- 
commended by Raleigh ; and skip- 
ping a couple of centuries, wit- 
ness the same answer to French 
threats commencing in 1797 and 
continuing to the end of the war. 
Sir George Clarke considers the 
action as due to England’s con- 
stant inability to realise her 
strength, and writes as though the 
coast-defence works of this period 
were only constructed after the 
conclusion of the war; but this 
is not the case. The wonder is 
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not that these later preparations 
should have been made, but -that 
they should have been so exten- 
sive, seeing the unquestioned supe- 
riority of the English fleet. But 
then this was in times of war, 
and the action was not without 
warrant, seeing that in 1796 a 
great French expedition had tra- 
versed the Channel for three weeks 
without meeting any of the squad- 
rons cruising in search, and that 
the landing in Bantry Bay had 
been prevented not by naval force 
but by a winter’s gale, poor sup- 
plies, and the want of chain-cables, 
not then introduced. 

Admiral Colomb, by the way, 
seems to think that any argument 
against an exclusively naval de- 
fence, founded upon this instance, 
is met by the ascertained fact that 
Hoche did not like the job he was 
set to do; though how that affects 
any deduction is not altogether 
apparent. In this case, success 
was prevented by an accident, and 
throughout history, up to the 
period of steam, the chances of 
the sea had an emphatic effect on 
naval warfare. Still, the fact 
remains that the fleet forms the 
proper defence against invasion, 
and in some ways the fact is to 
be regretted, for history presents 
not a few instances of the dis- 
advantages attending the conse- 
quent and necessary concentra- 
tion of ships in the Channel. In 
1797-98, for instance, this con- 
centration left the Mediterranean 
without a squadron, enabling the 
French to seize the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, and Egypt. The inevit- 
able effect of this concentration 





1 It is doubtful whether this difficulty would be experienced by the United 
States, though it is impossible to guess what proportion of the mercantile marine 
personnel would be tempted to change their nationality. The proportion would 
probably depend on the number of vessels transferred, and it may be noted that 
desertion to the enemy was by no means uncommon in the England-America 


war of 1812. 
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was well known to the French: 
it was indeed the cause of many 
of their pretended invasions ; and 
it is clear that any preparations, 
conducted with due regard to 
economy in money and men, that 
would unchain the fleet from the 
Channel and leave it free to act 
upon occasion, is in agreement 
with the clear foresight that re- 
gards attack as the true policy of 
England.! This being so, it fol- 
lows that ports forming convenient 
bases must possess a military de- 
fence sufficient to deter attack. 
If this be given, the primary land- 
ing would be diverted; under a 
continued absence of the fleet an 
attempt might be made to secure 
one such port; and this would 
imply a land attack, and by con- 
sequence land defences. As this 
principle has governed English 
policy since the days of Henry 
VIII., it should not be lightly 
abandoned, and though differences 
of opinion will arise from time to 
time regarding the strength of 
defences proper to be given, the 
principle in itself is sound. To go 
further into detail is unnecessary : 
the case has been fully stated by 
Captain Mahan in ‘Influence of 
Sea- Power on the Wars of* the 
French Revolution’ (vol. i. p. 340), 


and as he is admittedly the most 
eminent writer of the day on the 
philosophy of naval war, it will 
be of interest to quote his exact 
words, 

After speaking of the navy as 
the first line of defence, and call- 
ing this expression a “true maxim,” 
the other lines being “ the fortified 
ports and the soldiers behind 
them,” he goes on to say :— 


“That the navy is the first line of 
defence, both in order and import- 
ance, by no means implies that there 
is or should be no other. This forced 
and extravagant interpretation, for 
which naval officers have been largely 
responsible, of the true opinion that 
a navy is the best protection for a 
sea frontier, has very much to do 
with that faulty strategy which would 
tie the fleet, whatever its power, to 
the home ports, and disseminate it 
among them. Navies do not dispense 
with fortifications nor with armies ; 
but when wisely handled, they may 
save their country the strain which 
comes when these have to be called 
into play.” 


The defence of home ports 
against raids is a question alto- 
gether apart from their defence 
against invasion. Captain Mahan 
maintains as a general law that no 
navy, however powerful, can pre- 
vent raids, provided the distance 





1 Under present conditions the Channel fleet would be detached to reinforce 











the Mediterranean squadron, the naval defence of the United Kingdom being 
transferred to a fleet made up of coast-defence ships, guard-ships taken from 
their ports, and the reserve, It has been held by a section of naval opinion that 
squadrons of sufficient strength cannot in war be maintained in both the Baltic 
and Mediterranean. The abandonment of the latter has been definitely proposed 
by Mr Laird Clowes, and his proposal has been rightly condemned by Sir George 
Clarke in a brilliant article in the April number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 
Mr Laird Clowes is presumably unaware that 42 per cent of English trade is 
with Europe, and that if England is at present too weak, the true remedy is not 
retreat, but the provision of the necessary strength. Still, if Mr Laird Clowes 
has erred, it has been in good company. He has assumed that naval England 
has met her match or has been overpowered, and under similar conditions 
Captain Mahan has also maintained that a concentration in the Channel was the 
proper course to adopt. It is also true that England has previously been forced 
to abandon the Mediterranean ; but under existing circumstances to do so is no 
longer permissible, 
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to be traversed is short, and his- 
tory bears out his contention ; 
while a naval authority in the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ April 1892, 
maintained that this mode of of- 
fence would certainly be exercised 
by the weaker navy in the next 
naval war. Against this view 
there is the fact that during the 
long wars with France raids by 
that Power were very rare; but 
the reasons are not, however, hard 
to find. To raid the fortified ports 
was out of the question, and so far 
as the others were concerned it was 
at once easier and more lucra- 
tive to pick up merchantmen in the 
Channel,—a practice that varied 
in inverse ratio with the number 
of French men-of-war in commis- 
sion—while escape was at the same 
time more certain. Even so, the 
swarm of armed vessels in the 
Channel, and the close blockade of 
the French Channel ports—aided 
by the lie of the Channel with 
reference to the prevailing wind 
—forced the French to act from 
a flank. To this was due the 
importance of Dunkirk, Flushing, 
and at a later date Antwerp, to the 
French, and to a great extent 
that of Portugal to England. The 
few raids attempted by France, 
owing to a variety of circum- 
stances, were consequently on the 
north or south-west of the British 
Isles.1 To reach the north of Ire- 
land, for instance, Thurot had to 
winter in Norway, and work down 
in terrible weather round the north 
side of Scotland. Steam, speed, 
and the reduction in numbers of 
war-vessels have materially altered 
the conditions, while the merchant 
steamer is now a far easier prey in 
port than at sea, and it is admitted 
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that an effective blockade is now 

impossible. Were then the defence 
of the enormous wealth, concen- 
trated in the great commercial 

ports, and of the dockyards and 
arsenals at the naval ports, with 
machinery and stores difficult to 
replace, to be imposed solely upon 
the navy, it would be necessary 

to localise a squadron, small or 
large as the case might be, for the 
defence of each, besides maintaining 
the ordinary cruising squadrons. 

A proposal somewhat to this effect 
was once made by Admiral Col- 
omb ; but a naval defence by such 
localised squadrons would not only 
be far more expensive than a mili- 
tary defence, but would so tax the 
resources of the navy in men that 
its provision may be regarded as 
out of the question. The most 
economical course is the one which 
has been consistently pursued, the 
general defence being provided by 
the Channel fleet or its substitute 
as first line, and the particular and 
close defence by the land forces. 
The fact that there will always be 
a localised fleet in the Channel, 
save for short periods under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and that 
there will always be a considerable 
force of more or less trained men 
at the disposal of the military au 

thorities, makes it unnecessary 
that the defences of these ports 
should be formidable in character, 
save in the cases of the few whose 
absolute security as military ports 
is essential to the wellbeing of the 
State. One effect of the intro- 
duction of the present types of 
cruiser and torpedo-boat has been 
to emphasise the importance of the 
flanks of the British Isles, and to 
necessitate the provision of fortified 





1 It was this same necessity of acting from a flank that forced Napoleon to 
decide upon the West Indies as the place of assembly for the squadrons, detailed 
for securing the Channel preparatory to invasion. He hoped further that they 


would elude Nelson, and gain requisite time on their homeward passage. 
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ports of refuge, at points most 
favourably situated for the home- 
ward-bound trade on making land, 
whence convoys can be escorted to 
their destinations. It need hardly 
be said that in working out these, 
as well as other tactical questions, 
the naval and military authorities 
act in concert. 

It is sometimes asserted, or 
rather suggested, that English 
ports were not fortified in the old 
wars, that it was reserved for 
peace theorisers to inaugurate so 
fatuous a policy, and that the de- 
fence loan of 1860 is the Hegira 
of the new departure. To any 
one conversant with the subject 
the assumption is ludicrously un- 
true. Whether at home or abroad, 
the military defence of ports has 
always formed an integral part of 
the national policy. In kind, it 
has in no way differed from the 
measures adopted by other nations ; 
in degree it has always been in- 
fluenced by the greater general 
protection afforded by a superior 
fleet. That the defensive works 
of certain ports were considerably 
strengthened in the sixties was in 
no way due to any new distrust in 
the navy, but mainly to the fact 
that nothing had till then been 
done in the way of bringing the 
defences in line with the new iron 
navies or the increased power of 
artillery. During the previous 
forty-five years nothing had been 
done beyond the provision of a few 
batteries at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Milford, and Portland, all being 
out of date under the new con- 
ditions. And it must be remem- 
bered that the second-class iron- 
clad was constructionally better 
fitted to cope with the shore de- 
fences of its day, if inferior to 
the modern cruiser in point of 
armament. Even supposing, for 
the sake of a reductio ad absurdum, 
that the whole of the money of 
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the defence loan of 1860 was 
wasted, the sum-total only amounts 
to the cost of five or six modern 
battleships. But, in defiance of 
history, the assertion that the 
military defence of English ports 
is a modern idea continues to be 
confidently made. In the ‘ United 
Service Magazine’ for September 
1894 Sir George Clarke stated, for 
instance, that in the last century 
the fixed defences—that is, the 
harbour defences—of Plymouth 
were practically non-existent. The 
modern derivation of the idea is 
sufficiently shown by the use of the 
awkward term “fixed defences” ; 
while the actual meaning is ob- 
scure, as it depends on the sense 
given to the indeterminate expres- 
sion “practically.” Considering 
this example, however, apart from 
the new deduction, it remains 
that the defences of Plymouth— 
save for the peace period prior to 
1860—have always continued in a 
condition more or less of the same 
strength, relatively to the powers 
of a fleet, till the introduction of 
the unarmoured cruiser. The 
action at Plymouth, extending 
through a century and a half, has 
consisted in decentralising the de- 
fences, in dispersing previously 
concentrated guns. In 1757, the 
fortifications on Drake’s Island 
alone provided for 96 guns, to say 
nothing of the Citadel and the 
other sea-defences. Relatively to 
a fleet, the defences of Plymouth 
were of considerably greater 
strength in 1757 than in 1860. 
But there was another cause of 
the action taken at Plymouth. 
Though the position of the dock- 
yard remained unchanged, the an- 
chorage had shifted from the upper 
waters to the Sound, and after 
the construction of the break- 
water, it was an evident policy 
to redistribute the defences, sub- 
sequently taking advantage of the 
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increased effective range of the 
new artillery.! 

The treatment of commercial 
ports abroad will proceed on lines 
analogous to those followed at 
home; but that of the Imperial 
ports, coaling-stations, and dock- 
yards must be distinct in char- 
acter. Their safety is vital, and 
must be secured free from all 
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hazard. In ‘Influence of Sea- 
Power upon History,’ Captain 
Mahan discusses the struggle be- 
tween Suffren and Hughes for the 
possession of Trincomali in Ceylon, 
the coveted base for naval opera- 
tions in connection with the war 
in India. Here he emphasises 
most strongly the importance of 
the invulnerability of naval bases, 
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1Jn the middle of the seventeenth century Plymouth was a walled town. A 
castle stood on the site of the Citadel, and a tower on Drake’s Island. The 
principal port was then Sutton Pool. Neither Devonport nor its dock were 
then existing. By 1716 the Citadel was practically in the same condition as it 
is at present, though the western ravelin does not appear till 1754, when the 
covered way was remodelled and strengthened. Queen Anne’s battery was then 
in existence, and Drake’s Island fortified and well armed. 

In the middle of the century redoubts were erected at Mount Batten and West- 
ern King. Devonport (then Hamouse) was defended by a continued line, and 
several blocks of defensible barracks were subsequently added in rear. The 
fortifications on Drake’s Island were repaired and strengthened by 1757, pro- 
viding for 96 guns. At this time the English fleet was acting offensively on the 
coast of France—-an expedition attacking Rochefort this year. By 1760 sea- 
defences had been projected at Eastern and Western King, and the project was 
extended to a complete defence of the position with a fort on the hill in rear. 
By 1675 the sea-batteries at the Citadel were remodelled into their present state. 
At this period the extreme effective range of guns was taken at 2400 yards. By 
1784 were erected Mount Wise and Western King redoubts, with batteries 
there, at Eastern King, and at Staddon Hill, as also a redoubt on Obelisk Hill, 
the north point of the Mount Edgecumbe promontory being defended by a con- 
tinuous line. It was now proposed to replace the line of redoubts on Maker 
Heights by permanent works. In 1803 a redoubt on Stonehouse Hill was build- 
ing, and in 1810 Mount Pleasant redoubt was proposed to be remodelled and 
strengthened. The permanent lines of Devonport were left unfinished at the 

eace. 

In 1804 the strength of the garrison was 8000 infantry and 684 artillery. 
The general thought a naval attack impossible unless the English fleet of Brest 
was driven away by weather, and even then very doubtful, the navigation of the 
harbour being difficult even to English men-of-war. Given naval co-operation, 
he would meet a landing on the west by taking up a position in rear of Craft- 
hole, near which an entrenched camp had been formed ; against close attack he 
would require a number of cutters and gunboats to cover the flanks of the de- 
fences, ‘‘as in the last war.” 

In 1815, at the conclusion of peace, the numbers of guns mounted were— 
Devonport 128, Citadel 77, Maker Heights 47, Drake’s Island 28, Staddon Hill 
10,—a total of 290. Even Falmouth mounted 64 guns, and the Scilly Islands 
(strengthened in 1740) mounted 53 guns. 

But research of these matters is of no avail. If the statement that ‘fixed ” 
defences were practically unknown till the times of peace be shown to be incor- 
rect, the anti-military writer will reply that England has never in the past 
properly realised her strength ; and so enters into those vague regions of opinion, 
whither pursuit is fruitless. 

The work done on the sea-defences at Plymouth under the loan of 1860 was 
briefly the remodelling of Picklecombe and Bovisand, defences necessitated by 
the construction of the breakwater, and originally built ten or twelve years be- 
fore the date of the loan. Since then the introduction of long-range guns has 
necessarily reopened the whole question. 
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and the embarrassment and false 
position in which a navy finds 
itself when responsible for their 
defence. To those who maintain 
that the best coast defence is a 
navy, Captain Mahan replies: “ In 
one sense this is doubtless true— 
to attack the enemy abroad is the 
best of defences ; but in the narrow 
sense of the word ‘defence’ it is 
not true.” To the writer of the 
ultra-naval school, the only deduc- 
tion is that Hughes was not strong 
enough for his work, and that it is 
only a question of more ships, the 
co-ordinate questions of men and 
means not entering into his cal- 
culations, Yet Captain Mahan, 
whose eminence as an authority 
he admits, goes on to say: “Sea- 
ports should defend themselves ; 
the sphere of the fleet is the open 
sea, its object offence rather than 
defence, its objective the enemy’s 
shipping, wherever it may be 
found. They should not depend 
in any way upon the fleet for pro- 
tection, but only for supplies and 
reinforcements, and those at rea- 
sonable intervals.” Gibraltar with 
its three and a half years’ siege, 
and annual relief by the fleet, pre- 
sents an instance in point. The 
principle so clearly enunciated by 
Captain Mahan is as far-reaching 
as could be desired by the most 
bigoted devotee of fortification. 
But while the statement is as true 
as a general statement can be, it 
is clear that varying treatment 
will be required in its application 
to particular cases. The strength 
of garrison, the respective scales of 
sea and land defences, will depend 
on the length of time for which it 
is considered the place should be 
able to stand alone without assist- 
ance from the fleet ; and this will 
be effected by many conditions, 
mainly, its importance as a base, 
the nearness of a probable enemy’s 
bases, his available offensive force, 
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the trade-routes to be patrolled, 
and the power and disposition of 
neighbouring states. Other points 
requiring recognition are, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining information and 
of the discovery of ships in the 
present day ; the rapidity of their 
movement, and the trackless nature 
of the sea. 

As with home ports, so abroad, 
the utility of their military defence 
has been questioned. Starting 
with the conclusion that the fleet 
is the only proper protection, a 
theory condemned by Captain 
Mahan, it is maintained that a 
military defence is useless without 
command of the sea, and unneces- 
sary if in addition. Against the 
evidence of history it is contended 
that harbour defences have not 
been attacked by squadrons in the 
past, and it is prophesied that this 
action will be impossible in the 
future, owing to the nature of the 
modern type of ship and its scanty 
supply of ammunition. To found 
an argument on any assumed per- 
manence of type is surely unsound, 
while the scanty supply of ammu- 
nition can readily be supplemented 
by the provision of a magazine- 
ship. It is, moreover, not to be 
supposed that all squadrons would 
behave like the ships detached by 
Sir George Rooke against Gibral- 
tar, which expended 10,000 rounds 
of heavy shot on fortifications gar- 
risoned by 100 men— this, how- 
ever, by the way. Having proved 
their case to their own satisfaction, 
the objectors to a military defence 
are nevertheless compelled, by in- 
exorable facts, to add as an unob- 
trusive addendum that a few guns 
should be provided against raids. 
The admission comes as it were 
grudgingly, and with reluctance, 
as though they were not without 
a suspicion that it must result in 
the collapse of the whole structure 
they have been at such pains to 
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rear. Even a few guns require a 
garrison, and the obvious fact that 
a defended port would only be 
attacked by a superior force, pre- 
dicates the provision of a fort or 
forts of some sort. 
sidered, then, the question resolves 
itself into one of scale, a problem 
of which no scientific solution is 
possible, the factors being all in- 
determinate in character, liable to 
constant variation, and differently 
valued by every individual. <A 
consensus of opinion may indeed be 
arrived at, and chance, or the in- 
fluence of a master-mind, may result 
in the adoption of an ideally per- 
fect scale. But however well-bal- 
anced the scale may be, it will re- 
main true only during a continu- 
ance of the conditions existing at 
its inception—conditions that can- 
not be expected to endure through 
the vicissitudes of a world-wide 
naval war. This being so, it is 
well that the scale should err on 
the side of excess rather than that 
of defect, and provide for a proper 
defence on the land side.! 

A few years ago a long contro- 
versy appeared in the ‘Times,’ 
under the heading of “ Forts and 
Fleets,” in which, for some un- 
known reason, the neo-naval school 
seemed to be under the impression 
that the army regarded forts as a 
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substitute for fleets, and that if 
there were fewer forts there would 
be more fleets. In this discussion 
Admiral Colomb adduced the case 
of Port Hamilton as an instance 
of the futility of port defences. 
Although, as he pointed out, there 
was the fortified naval base of 
Hong-Kong, yet no sooner did 
war appear imminent than the 
navy transferred the coaling-sta- 
tion to the defenceless island called 
Port Hamilton. It is evident that 
Hong-Kong was not as far north 
as was convenient for possible 
operations, and that had England 
possessed any territory more in 
that direction, a subsidiary forti- 
fied coaling-station would have 
been of great advantage. As it 
was, the squadron had to make 
the best of unfavourable circum- 
stances. But the admiral on the 
spot was by no means satisfied. 
The responsibility of defence was a 
severe tax on the squadron, and he 
reported against the continuance 
of Port Hamilton as a coaling- 
station, firstly, because it was not 
fortified, and secondly, because its 
configuration precluded the possi- 
bility of fortifying it with success. 
Reasoning in the study and rea- 
soning on the quarter-deck will 
lead to very different conclusions.” 

It will often happen that these 





1In a lecture given at Aldershot, Sir George Clarke preached the uselessness 


of fortification by the following parable. 
who is protected by a bullet-proof door. 


Six men advance against one man 
One of the attacking six intrenches 


himself, and the other five go away. Where, then, is the use of the bullet-proof 


door ? 


There is a seeming innocence in the tacit assumption, that the sixth man 


could blockade the defender, that is entirely captivating—begging, as it does, the 


whole question. 


Furthermore, in the generality of cases, it holds good that if 


the defender can maintain his ground, the purposes of fortification have been 


accomplished. 


2 Many instances occur in history of the value of defended ports to weak or 


temporarily overpowered squadrons. 


The importance to France of Louisburg 


(Nova Scotia), Port Royal (Mauritius), and Fort de France (Martinique); and to 
England of Gibraltar, Port Mahon (Minorca), and St Lucia (West Indies), may be 
cited. Two conditions are, however, predicated—that the garrison is efficient, and 


that relief is possible if the attack be prolonged or specially powerful. 


This 


being so, it follows that we have not much to learn from the China-Japan war, 


where the defence has been poor, and the attack has been developed on the old 
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naval bases in the colonies will at 
the same time be the chief commer- 
cial seaports and also the seats of 
government — considerations that 
enhance the importance of their 
security—and it naturally follows 
that they have ever been the ob- 
jects of attack. Although Eng- 
land never maintained for long 
what was to her a strong army, 
and then only by the employment 
of mercenaries ; although her gar- 
risons were too often more nominal 
than real, she was yet always able 
to scrape together the few thou- 
sand men necessary for a colonial 
expedition. Powerful squadrons 
enabled her to carry out these at- 
tacks, and their results were not 
only the furtherance of the general 
object of the war, but also the ex- 
tension of the British empire. 
They formed, indeed, the ultimate 
effect of sea-power, the freeing of 
the army for the decisive blow. 
Entangled in European wars, 
France could rarely maintain a 
great fleet in the face of the supe- 
rior strength and prowess of the 
English navy, or spare troops for 
undertakings that might prove 
rash in the presence of a greater 
naval force, though when at peace 
at home she was not slow to seize 
an opportunity. Turning from 
the attack to the defence, it is safe 
to hold that a general command of 
the sea does not of necessity imply 
command on a particular station ; 
and that a squadron “in being” 
(in the sense in which the term is 
used by Admiral Colomb) cannot 
be counted upon as a sufficient de- 
fence alone, unless offensively su- 
perior and within hail ; while even 
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under these conditions it does not 
follow that the disembarkation of 
the troops would be prevented. 
In 1778, for instance, a French 
expedition from Martinique took 
Dominica, the garrison being weak, 
while an English squadron lay at 
Barbadoes; and an English expedi- 
tion took St Lucia, although the 
French arrived with superior naval 
and military forces before the island 
had surrendered. In 1779 the 
French took Senegal and the Gam- 
bia, the garrison being weak ; they 
also took Goree, and were repulsed 
in a naval attack after the place 
had been recovered by the Eng- 
lish. In the same year they took 
St Vincent, the garrison being 
weak, and the English squadron 
having gone to St Kitts for con- 
voy work ; and Grenada also, the 
English squadron and troops arriv- 
ing just too late. In 1781 the 
French took Tobago with 2000 
men, the garrison being weak, and 
Rodney arriving too late. In 
1782 they took Nevis, Montserrat, 
and St Kitts. The case of St 
Kitts is peculiarly striking, for 
Hood placed himself in a position 
to relieve the place by a singular 
display of seamanship, an effort 
thrown away by reason of the 
totally inadequate force of troops 
at his disposal. While Hood was 
at Antigua, the French took De- 
merara, Berbice, and Essequibo ; 
the Spaniards taking other settle- 
ments while the English squad- 
rons were occupied with De Grasse, 
and were concerned for the safety 
of Jamaica—a responsibility that 
should never have fallen on the 
navy, and which materially ham- 





lines—bombardment (more or less prolonged and effective), combined with or 


followed by assault delivered in front, flank, or rear. 


The main difference has 


been the attack by torpedo-boats in place of the fire-ship and of the essentially 
English attack by boats. The curious and notable feature of the struggle at 
Wei-hai-wei was the simultaneous fight between the Japanese squadron and the 
fortified island, and between the Chinese squadron and the captured Chinese forts 


on the mainland manned by Japanese. 
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pered their arrangements. The 
Spaniards from Havana also took 
the Bahamas, weakly garrisoned 
as usual, Rodney being at Jam- 
aica, Hood off St Domingo, and 
Rowley and Graves cruising. In 
Europe, Gibraltar was holding 
out, thanks to annual naval 
relief, the artillery service, and 
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the local flotilla; and unassisted 
Minorca fell after its fortress, 
garrisoned by 2500 men, had 
held out for nearly six months 
against an army of 16,000 troops. 

The strength of the English 
navy, as shown in the Naval Ab- 
stract, is given in the following 
table ; 1— 




































Line. 4th-rates. 5th-rates. 6th-rates. Sloops. 
June 1777 125 17 43 59 58 
June 1778 131 21 48 70 70 
Jan. 1780 143 20 67 65 71 
Jan. 1782 161 23 100 59 95 
Jan. 1783 174 23 116 59 85 
| 

















France joined the war in 1778, 
and the strength of her navy is 
given by Beatson as 63 line, 5 
A4th-rates, 23 5th-rates, 32 6th- 
rates, and 17 sloops; and that of 
Spain at 61 line, 2 5th-rates, 30 
6th-rates, and 13 sloops. Spain 
joined the war in 1778, and the 
Dutch did the same in 1780, at 
great loss to themselves. Their 
navy counted for nothing, and in 
1782 it only consisted of 10 weak 
line, 1 4th-rate, and 4 5th- and 
6th-rates. Although the Ameri- 
cans equipped some frigates and 
many privateers, and used armed 
vessels in the extensive coast 
operations of the war, they had no 
battle - fleet worthy of mention. 
In the course of the war the Eng- 
lish navy took from the allies 26 
line, 3 4th-rates, 58 5th- and 6th- 
rates, 16 sloops (besides 18 other 
vessels taken into the service), 
and destroyed many American 
sloops.1_ During the war the Eng- 
lish navy lost 1 line, 2 4th-rates, 
and 28 5th- and 6th-rates.! The 


number of men voted for the navy 
by England and Ireland in 1782 
—the last year of the war—was 
120,009. 

At the commencement of the 
Revolution France had but two- 
thirds of the numbers of battle- 
ships possessed by England, a pro- 
portion less than that shown in 
the 1894 programme; her losses 
in ships were many, and in efli- 
ciency irremediable ; yet in 1794 a 
small expedition reached the West 
Indies, and, aided by armed negroes, 
recovered Guadeloupe; while on 
the African coast a frigate squad- 
ron pillaged Sierra Leone, and 
reached home after destroying 210 
vessels. The next year saw a 
larger expedition arrive at the 
West Indies, and the consequent 
fall of St Lucia, this much-fought- 
over island being retaken by a 
great English expedition in 1796. 
Further examples of French ac- 
tion over-sea might of course be 
quoted. 

The objection will be raised that 





1 Extracted from Derrick’s ‘Memoirs of the Rise and Progress of the Royal 


Navy,’ 1806. 


The abstracts include ships building ; but though the numbers of 


ships building at the conclusion of peace are given, they are wanting for the 


earlier years. 
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the instances of colonial attacks 
taken from the war of American 
Independence occurred at a time 
when England had met her match: 
but the statistics show that she 
retained a certain, if reduced, 
naval superiority; and that if 
embarrassed by the maintenance 
of a maritime war in both the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans—en- 
tailing the loss of command of the 
Channel and the appearance of the 
allied fleet, 66 sail of the line, off 
Plymouth in 1779—she was at 
any rate in no way overpowered.! 
Considering the strength necessary 
for an absolute command of the 
sea, it is impossible to foresee 
when England would possess the 
enormous superiority over possible 
enemies shown both in earlier 
wars and in those of the French 
Revolution; while without an 
enemy or enemies had been prac- 
tically reduced to impotence, no 
effective naval defence of ports 
could be counted upon under the 
geographical and commercial con- 
ditions of modern times. Nor can 
the element of chance be altogether 
neglected even now. In violation 
of a modern axiom, Napoleon sailed 
from Toulon for Egypt in 1789, 
with an English squadron on his 
flank at Cadiz. Nelson was sent 
in pursuit, and was thrown off the 
scent by Napoleon adopting the 
simple device of following an in- 
direct route. In the course of a 
night the English fleet and the 
great French expedition actually 
crossed each other’s track without 
discovery, an accident fraught with 
singularly serious consequences. 
There is nothing in modern condi- 
tions to prevent similar action and 
a similar escape. 
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And here may be interpoiated 
some considerations “‘on command 
of the sea.” Admiral Colomb has 
maintained that the English oper- 
ations in the Crimea would have 
been impossible had there been a 
superior Russian fleet in any part 
of the world. It will be seen that 
he ignores the question of time— 
one all important in an operation 
of this nature, and especially at 
Sevastopol, where a lengthy siege 
was not contemplated at the out- 
set. He has also maintained that 
the Peninsular and Waterloo cam- 
paigns would have been impossible 
without command of the sea, It 
is sufficiently obvious that an army 
acting over-sea must have its com- 
munications assured, — ordnance 
stores, money, and supplies being 
necessary to its being; but this 
necessity by no means implies the 
maintenance of constant command 
over the sea-communications, and 
in this respect military operations 
over-sea differ essentially from the 
normal conduct of a land cam- 
paign. The vital point is that, 
when the necessity arises for for- 
warding stores and reinforcements 
to the base, there should be the 
ability to provide an escort strong 
enough to resist attacks on the 
convoy by such of the enemy’s 
squadrons as may be met with 
on the way. If the military force 
be operating in a country where 
provisions and forage can be ob- 
tained, the immediate urgency of 
these naval reliefs is not so great. 
If the force be operating in an 
allied country against an invader 
of that country, then ordnance 
stores and money may be locally 
forthcoming, either wholly or in 
part, either for a time or for a 





1 The statistics further illustrate incidentally the reproductive power of a 
wooden navy—a power denied to the steel fleets in the short wars of the present 
day ; and while numbers are reduced, the theatre of war now includes Australasia 


and the Pacific. 


The accustomed dominance of the English navy is nowhere 


more clearly seen than in the entire failure of its rivals to act decisively on a 


large scale when all effective opposition had temporarily and locally disappeared. 
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continuance, and in that case the 
urgency is correspondingly re- 
duced. The siege of Gibraltar 
may fairly be regarded as the 
seizure and holding of a point in 
an enemy’s territory. The Franco- 
Spanish forces were superior by 
land and locally by sea, and they 
were not interfered with by the 
English fleet. Once a-year, how- 
ever, a convoy of transports and 
store-ships was sent to the fortress, 
under escort of a squadron too 
powerful for the allies to meddle 
with, That this action implied a 
“command of the sea” is beyond 
question, but in a restricted sense ; 
and to use the term without quali- 
fication is to add another to the 
many phrases that by their very 
vagueness cloud debate. The State 
possessing a navy superior to that 
of its enemies, and exercising its 
power, will have a general com- 
mand of the sea. If, however, the 
superior navy be distributed over 
the world, fettered by the defence 
of scattered territories and the 
trade-routes of the globe, then the 
enemies’ squadrons may be effec- 
tively superior on one or more sta- 
tions from time to time. The ques- 
tions of general and local sea-com- 
mand require to be kept distinct. 
Clearly a squadron is an in- 
sufficient protection against raids 
and expeditions, unless its excess 
of strength be great, and it is tied 
to coast defence, or the naval and 
military collapse of the enemy 
renders precautions unnecessary. 
The general defence of ports is 
rightly included in the functions 
of a fleet. This general defence 
consists in cruising off the enemy’s 
bases, an effective blockade being 
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impracticable, and in the defeat 
of the enemy’s squadrons wherever 
they may be. The obstacles in 
the way are the lengthened cruis- 
ing power, due to increased coal- 
capacity, and the difficulty of dis- 
covering and overhauling speedy 
ships whose course is in no way 
determined by the direction of the 
wind.! For these reasons it is now 
the rule to shadow or “shepherd ” 
the squadrons and cruisers of a pos- 
sible enemy at critical times, Some- 
times, however, the lamb objects, 
making persistence impossible, and, 
unless a singularly poor specimen of 
his breed, he should in any case be 
able to give his shepherd the slip 
at night. The particular or close 
defence of ports is now, and always 
has been, the work of the army—as- 
sistance or relief at sufficient inter- 
vals by the navy being presupposed 
in the case of a strong expedition. 

It is sometimes asserted that 
attacks beyond sea are impossible 
to the weaker naval Power, and 
that even if at first successful 
during a temporary loss of local 
sea-command, or the absence of 
the fleet, their recovery is inevi- 
table on a resumption of sea-power. 
The mere appearance of a superior 
squadron is even taken as entailing 
an immediate surrender. In order 
to confute an article in which the 
possibility of such expeditions was 
admitted, it seemed sufficient to 
Sir George Olarke to state the 
tonnage required for the necessary 
transport. To him the idea carried 
with it its own refutation. The 
supply of transports, however, pre- 
sented no difficulty—though re- 
quiring some arrangement—in the 
past, when the accommodation of 





1 The difficulties experienced by the Chilian squadron to bring the Huascar 
to bay, and the deep-laid plots necessary for her ultimate capture, should be 
remembered in connection with undefended ports. This Chili-Peru war also 
demonstrated the power of the naval guns of the day to make accurate bom- 
barding practice, under favourable circumstances, at ranges of 8000 yards, and 


even up to 10,000 yards. 
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a vessel averaged only 100 men; 
and any difficulty that may have 
existed has disappeared with the 
advent of the fast steamer of the 
day, and more particularly the fast 
mail- steamer. Even a modern 
“trooper” of 4500 tons, with her 
liberal arrangements, accommo- 
dates 1000 men, while the Kow- 
Shing, a passenger steamer of 1350 
tons, had 1300 troops on board 
when sunk by the Japanese war- 
ship Naniwa. One point that has 
received insufficient consideration 
is the element of time. Napoleon 
fully recognised that the seizure 
of a place dependent on supplies by 
sea could not be maintained for 
long after its communications had 
been definitely cut ; but this know- 
ledge in no way deterred him from 
so acting, and so instructing his 
commanders. There was, firstly, 
the possibility that the place so 
seized could hold out till the end 
of the war; there was, secondly, 
the possibility that an obstinate 
defence would secure a capitula- 
tion, and so restore the garrison to 
France. In the one case he would 
have gained a trump-card to play 
at the peace negotiations ; in the 
other he would have inflicted 
trouble, loss, and great expense 
upon the enemy at small cost to 
himself. In 1798, for instance, 
the French occupied Malta, and 
held the fortress for two years 
in the face of bombardments, a 
close investment, and a_ strict 
blockade by an Anglo-Portuguese 
squadron. The fortress fell, be- 
cause starved out, before the con- 
clusion of the war; but it would 
be rash to maintain that in these 
days a war would last so long. 
Had the French garrison been 
stronger—it only numbered 3000 
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men—and had Malta been a self- 
supporting island, the expulsion of 
the French would have required 
the decisive action of the army, 
notwithstanding the length of the 
war—as was the case with Egypt. 
While modern conditions must 
intensify the sudden sharpness of 
such blows as those dealt at 
Minorca and Malta, they also 
facilitate the overthrow of the 
expedition and the early relief of 
the place attacked. Whether such 
expeditions will be attempted in 
the future depends, as it did in 
the past, upon whether the strate- 
gist in supreme command con- 
siders the game worth the candle, 
and not upon any nice discrimina- 
tions between the fighting values 
of respective fleets. While the 
English navy effectually prevented 
French expansion over-sea and 
hampered operations elsewhere, it 
had not, and in the nature of 
things could not have had, any 
decisive action in regard to the 
downfall of Napoleon. The vital 
questions of the war had perforce 
to be decided in Europe. There 
could be no Moscow on the ocean. 

It has been said that the military 
defence of ports was a custom com- 
mon to all nations: there was, 
however, an exception. At the 
height of her power, and in posses- 
sion of the as yet unimpaired gene- 
ral command of the sea, Spain 
trusted the security of her colonial 
ports to the fleet and to difficulty 
of access.1 The budding navy of 
England, aided by a keen spirit of 
private adventure, read her a sharp 
lesson. Drake’s first voyage was a 
record of pillage and booty, and 
the measures of defence he forced 
upon her resulted in his disastrous 
defeat. Henceforth the attack of 





1 It is well to remember that the foundation of Spain’s strength was the mili- 
tary character formed by three centuries of war with the Moors. The degener- 
ation of the parent State inevitably resulted from the luxury consequent on 


national and imperial success. 
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her seaports became an affair of 
great and costly expeditions. If 
the ultra-naval writers had their 
way, British ports would be re- 
duced to a similar condition, and 
their attack would require only a 
simple display of petty naval force. 
The lesson that Drake had taught 
Spain had also been learned by 
his own countrymen, though only 
at home, for England then had no 
empire. When the coast was sur- 
veyed in order that defensive mea- 
sures might be prepared against 
landings by the troops of the great 
Armada, it appeared that of the 
fortified places in Sussex the best 
armed was Rye, mounting 23 
guns, a prodigious armament in 
those days, and the reason was 
that French raids were by no 
means unknown at Rye. Con- 
cluding, then, as a general principle, 
that military defences should be 
provided for ports of Imperial and 
commercial importance, for naval 
bases and coaling-stations, — and 
further, that these defences should 
be thorough in character and com- 
plete in all respects, both on the land 
and sea fronts,—it follows that 
this principle will form an integral 
factor in the problem of Imperial 
defence. Such defence by Imperial 
troops can alone be assured to 
colonial ports of Imperial import- 
ance, and those for which a defence 
contribution is paid by the Colonial 
Governments, the defence of ports 
of local importance being, as a rule, 
a matter for the colony concerned. 
Much has been done of late years 
towards perfecting the sea-defences 
of Imperial ports, and, so far as the 
works go, it only remains to provide 
the land defences demanded by 
local conditions. The dockyards 
are, however, far from satisfying 
naval requirements, and it is to be 
hoped that steady efforts will con- 
tinue to be made towards bringing 
them up to date, and that progress 
will not cease with the construc- 
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tion of the single dock and mole at 
Gibraltar. So far as attack goes, 
the destruction of an enemy’s dock- 
yards and arsenals has increased 
in importance with the introduc- 
tion of special stores, appliances, 
and machinery—without which a 
fleet is powerless, and to replace 
which would require considerable 
time—but the attack of the home 
naval bases of an enemy must now 
be considered impracticable, owing 
to the strength of their defences 
and the forces at command. 
Abroad the case is different. 

It is necessary that all these 
questionsof detail should be studied 
and decided at the outset, for upon 
the answers will greatly depend 
the strength at which the army 
should be maintained. Besides 
the garrisons to be maintained at 
home and abroad, ready as in the 
past for offensive action and ad- 
vantageously situated for the pur- 
pose, there is also the Indian army, 
whose functions may be those of 
local or Imperial garrisons and of 
field forces as circumstances may 
determine. But beyond these more 
or less defensive preparations, there 
is the absolute necessity of a strong 
field army, ready at all times to 
take advantage of the power con- 
ferred by sea- power, and to act 
offensively in any quarter of the 
globe. On this potentiality will 
greatly depend the prestige of 
England, her ability to bring to 
terms any Power not purely naval, 
and her absolute success in the 
next great war. As England al- 
ready possesses the carrying trade 
of the world, she has nothing to 
gain from a purely naval war. 

In the present and future condi- 
tions of trade, it is improbable 
that the army will be augmented 
during peace, and the only practi- 
cable course of action is to render 
the small English field army as 
efficient as recruiting conditions 
will permit. Effective measures 
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are difficult to introduce in these 
days of boy recruits, short service, 
and a reserve whose general re- 
sponse to the cali will mainly de- 
pend on the popularity of the war 
and the state of trade: still, much 
good has already been effected in 
this direction, and the tide of keen 
reform and instruction continues 
on the flood. But, questions of 
finance notwithstanding, the main- 
tenance of a powerful field force 
should be steadily kept in view; 
and it will be well when politicians 
of all parties realise the weight 
that England would acquire in 
dealing with foreign questions, 
were she in a condition to throw 
100,000 men into the scale of peace 
or of war—with, too, reserves at 
hand, and these reserves of sea- 
soned men instead of boy recruits. 
Now that European Powers are in 
contact in three continents, to omit 
reference to a fourth, a force of 
this description is essential to the 
stability of her commercial empire. 

No considerations, whether of 
politics or of finance, should how- 
ever be permitted to influence the 
maintenance of the fleet. Above 
them, the importance of sea-power 
stands supreme. Not only should 
the strength in battleships be 
effectively superior—as often in the 
old days—to that of the combined 
fleets of the three greatest naval 
Powers, and so be co-ordinately in- 
creased ; but the numbers of com- 
merce-protecting cruisers must bear 
a higher ratio than at present to 
the enormous and scattered trade 
they have to guard, a trade at once 
vital to the empire and easily de- 
moralised. Finally, there is the 
ever-pressing question of men, one 
apparently only to be tentatively 
answered at present by an increase 
in the number of training-ships— 
costly though the product be—in 
default of an inscription maritime, 
with its superfluity of numbers and 
excellence of material. 
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Accepting these requirements as 
representing the needs of both 
services so far as England is con- 
cerned, it remains to turn for 
further defensive policy to the 
empire as a whole. Within the 
limits of an article, especially one 
that has dealt somewhat speci- 
fically with a one-sided contro- 
versy of the day, it is not possible 
to do more than sketch in the bare 
outline of so vast a subject. But, 
happily, the subject is above con- 
troversy, and the idea requires no 
arguments initssupport. Briefly, 
then, the only policy worthy of 
the name Imperial is the defensive 
unification of Great Britain and 
her colonies. There is nothing 
new in the idea. Much has been 
written upon it of late years since 
the intellectual Radicals gave up 
preaching the uselessness of colo- 
nies, and something has been done ; 
but its practical evolution moves 
too slowly, and much remains to 
be effected before the idea can be 
accounted an accomplished fact. 
We have already seen an Austral- 
ian contingent serving with their 
English brethren in Egypt. Can- 
adians have conducted the boats 
of an English expedition up and 
down the Nile; and an Australian 
squadron has been formed. The 
bonds between Canada and Eng- 
land have been strengthened by 
the construction of an Imperial 
highway, perhaps the greatest po- 
litical enterprise ever undertaken. 
As English influence in South 
Africa grows with emigration, the 
great colonies there will un- 
doubtedly follow the example of 
Australia, provided England evin- 
ces appreciation of local interests, 
abandons the policy of renuncia- 
tion for the old one of energy and 
resolution, and steadily pursues a 
course compatible with dignity on 
the one hand and respect upon the 
other. The colonies are, in fact, 
patriotic and loyal to the empire, 
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and for the empire to be wedded 
into unity needs but a spark to 
kindle the fire of enthusiasm. 
But short of an impulse generated 
by some extraordinary event, this 
alone can be brought about, and 
that gradually, by a popular move- 
ment. While the diplomatist can 
do something, the politician can 
effect but little, for difficult as is 
a consistent policy under any con- 
ditions, it is impossible with a 
democratic polity, save in the case 
of a self-supporting and self-con- 
tained country, or under the pres- 
sure of evident interest or over- 
powering passion, It may be said 
that the ancient republics showed 
no unsteadiness of purpose; but 
these so-called republics were, 
strictly speaking, oligarchies. 
England is, indeed, not without a 
type ; and though the resemblance 
is imperfect, there is a warning 
more or less apposite in the in- 
stance of Phenicia, A congeries 
of confederated towns and states, 
she was the mistress of the seas, 
the sea-Power indeed of the world, 
possessing colonies scattered along 
the seaboard of three continents, 
if not of four. Disgusted at a 
democratic rising in Sidon, the 
wealthier inhabitants migrated 
and founded Carthage, an event 
resulting in a vastly accelerated 
decay of the parent State.? 

To the mass of a colonial popu- 
lation, England is a name, an idea. 
Those who live in territory won 
by force of arms are apt to forget 
its cost to the mother-country in 
blood and treasure, the self-sacri- 
ficing care bestowed upon its child- 
hood, and the protection given to 
its youth, though proud in a way 
of her reputation and of their de- 
scent. And forgetting this, there 
seems to them no shame in the 
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teaching of the doctrinaire Liberal, 
that the prospect of some paltry 
commercial gain not only justifies 
but demands a rupture of the ties 
of blood, of ancestry, and of honour. 
Forgetting this again, an infringe- 
ment of local by Imperial interests 
will raise a storm of indignation, 
and arouse the spirit of independ- 
ence that has created the greatest 
empire of all time, and may yet 
destroy its own creation, by shat- 
tering its organic structure. The 
modern democracy produces poli- 
ticians but not statesmen: its 
ideal is government by human 
nature; and the aim of human 
nature is the gratification of pres- 
ent wants regardless of future 
consequences, or the needs of pos- 
terity. The unification of Germany 
would have been impossible with 
democratic rule, save under the 
pressure of antagonism to France. 
The pressure of a united Germany 
could alone have solidified the vol- 
atile politics of France. The uni- 
fication of America was possible 
under the weight of hatred for 
England, resulting in what is in 
effect an elective monarchy, al- 
though in theory.a republic. But 
such all-powerful incentives are 
wanting in the case of England, 
where energy is absorbed in the 
organised struggle of respective 
trades to secure the highest wage 
—a latter-day illustration of the 
fable of the belly and its members ; 
and a revival of the old Imperial 
spirit, the substitution of country 
for party, is needed to expand and 
elevate the petty, narrow, and class 
views of the mass of the electorate. 
It has been reserved for the most 
modern form of association —a 
trades-union—to protest against 
children being instructed about 
their country’s flag,—a flag that 





1 The case of Athens, and—coming to more modern times—that of the United 
Provinces, is also worthy of study by those who regard politics from an imperial 


and not from a party or parochial standpoint, 
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has ever floated on the crest of 
the advancing wave of empire, 
shrouded many a hero, and blazed 
over many a noble deed. The 
empire has been painfully hewn 
with sweat of blood, and founded 
in self-sacrifice; the three laws 
governing the workers’ lives— 
obedience, discipline, and devo- 
tion—are personified in the flag 
now regarded by certain earnest 
Radicals and “progressives ” as the 
fetish of injustice and oppression. 
Although it is clear that this phase 
of feeling is but partial and tran- 
sient, that as education widens and 
deepens it may disappear, and that 
it would vanish at the first breath 
of war, it would, nevertheless, be 
wrong not to take its cause into 
account when considering the steps, 
feasible at present, for drawing 
more closely together the mother- 
country and her isolated colonies. 
And there are, too, other condi- 
tions that must not be ignored. 
The intercourse, the mutual asso- 
ciation, of the peoples is as yet too 
slight; their community of com- 
mercial interests is often neither 
apparent nor real. To effect the 
practical cohesion of widely separ- 
ated lands ; to awaken the patriot- 
ism dormant here and there among 
the populations of outlying depend- 
encies, although not there alone; 
to forge and weld anew the forces 
of an Imperial if scattered race,— 
these ends must be the gradual work 
of multitudes unified by affection, 
and consummated by personal de- 
votion to an individual. 
Meanwhile, there is the possi- 
bility of transforming the House 
of Lords into an Imperial Senate, 
an assembly of the notables of the 
whole empire. The necessity for 


some revision and adaptation is 
admitted by both the great polit- 
ical parties, and modification con- 
notes not only an improvement but 
an advance. 


So long as the great 
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landowners retained not only the 
semblance of power but also its 
reality, the constitution of the 
House was sound; and its tradi- 
tions were observed even in the 
days of the Duke of Wellington, 
who considered it his duty to invest 
in land all the sums voted by Par- 
liament in reward for his victories. 
Times, however, now have changed ; 
power has passed into other hands ; 
empty titles have been substituted 
for honours denoting fealty to the 
Sovereign and implying a real 
authority in the State; and the 
influence of the House has been 
diminished by the too frequent 
use of it—particularly by the 
Liberal party—as a hospital for 
decayed if respectable politicians. 
To enlarge its sphere ; to raise it 
to the position it should occupy 
of right ; to make it worthily re- 
present the empire,—the House of 
Lords should comprise the great 
landowners, financial magnates, 
employers of labour, active poli- 
ticians, statesmen, and governors 
of Great Britain and the colonies. 
Many points of detail would re- 
quire elaboration, many difficulties 
would demand adjustment; but 
the idea is feasible, and its fulfil- 
ment would tend to bind up Col- 
onies and Dependencies, with the 
centra! might of England, into 
the fasces of absolute power. One 
thing at any rate is certain—that 
at no political epoch in the history 
of England has the evolution of 
the loosely bonded Empire into a 
single, active, working, if complex 
organism, been more necessary 
than at present. That colonies 
might consent to be controlled 
by the great men of a mother 
country is perhaps conceivable ; 
that they would submit to the 
rule of the paid delegates of her 
democracy is beyond hope. 


H. v’Arcu Breton. 
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TRADES AND FACES, 


Ir is to be feared that any 
present attempt on the part of 
the physiognomist to analyse trade 
expressions must be somewhat un- 
satisfactory to the lovers of exact 
science. Our proved knowledge 
concerning the laws which govern 
facial expression is very slight: 
we are still stumbling among the 
elements of feature-language, and 
it may seem presumptuous to at- 
tempt to criticise the text when 
the very alphabet is still doubtful. 

But as the digger-out of a cryp- 
togram finds it profitable to take 
a general survey of the script 
before attacking details, so it 
may perhaps be found that a 
somewhat speculative excursion, 
such as the present, will not be 
altogether without value in help- 
ing on more precise methods of 
research. At any rate, such a dis- 
cussion can hardly fail to interest 
those among the readers of ‘ Maga’ 
who have observed the remarkable 
facial likeness often found among 
people who follow the same call- 
ing, without being able to see why 
a butcher should resemble his trade 
brethren more than he resembles 
the other sons of his father who 
have become bakers of bread or 
makers of candlesticks. 

When we seek to analyse the 
forces which are continually at 
work on the human face, the com- 
plexity of the problem as to the 
interpretation of any prevalent 
trade-expression at once becomes 
apparent. A few examples will 
bring this fact home to every 
reader, and will also help us in 
taking the first step towards classi- 
fying the numerous factors which 


contribute to the result in any 
single instance. 

In a previous article on facial 
expression,! attention was drawn 
to the distinctive cast of counte- 
nance exhibited by men who have 
much to do with horses. No great 
acuteness of observation is neces- 
sary to make it clear that, in the 
various branches of such profes- 
sions, a corresponding diversity of 
type is visible. 

Regarding Environment as a 
portrait-painter (if we may ven- 
ture to personify, in classic fashion, 
the abstractions of the newer phil- 
osophers), we find that she has, 
after boldly laying on a general 
groundwork of horseyness, touched 
the faces with different pigments 
which greatly affect the final 
result. 

If, for example, we place side 
by side a gentleman’s groom and 
a horse-dealer’s groom, both of 
whom, when seen in a crowd of 
ordinary mortals, strike us as 
typically horsey, these supplemen- 
tary touches are at once brought 
into prominence. The one face 
reveals something of the superfine 
genteelness of the flunkey, the 
other a shifty truculence acquired 
among the chafferers of Barnet or 
Ballinasloe. In like manner we 
may distinguish between the many 
sections of the great tribe of Jehu. 
In the expression of the ’bus- 
driver, still more in that of the 
driver of a tradesman’s or carrier’s 
cart, but most of all in that of the 
brewer’s drayman, the extra coats 
are sO numerous as to obscure the 
original grounding. In the two 
former, traffic with humankind, 





1 See ‘‘On Acquired Facial Expression,” in ‘ Maga,’ April 1894. 
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and other circumstances, such as 
constant exposure to the weather, 
have entered into competition with 
the feature-moulding power of the 
horse ; in the last, all equine traces 
have been dissolved clean away by 
malt-liquor. Should a certain pop- 
ular belief, to the effect that con- 
tact with horses has a malign 
effect upon the character, be borne 
out by more exact researches in 
moral pathology, the phenomena 
observable in the drayman’s face 
might suggest a powerful antidote, 
and one which would be readily 
taken by the afflicted—although 
(as is often the case with new 
remedial measures) it would, with- 
out doubt, be denounced by a con- 
siderable section of the public as 
ten times worse than the disease. 

One would have thought that 
the riders and ringmaster at a 
circus would exhibit a marked 
degree of facial horseyness; but, 
strangely enough, this is not so. 
The reason seems to be that in a 
circus the achievement of certain 
difficult feats to the satisfaction of 
the audience wholly occupies the 
minds of the performers, and the 
horses, large as they loom in the 
eyes of the public, are regarded 
by the circus-folk as mere “ pro- 
perties.” 

Now it is plain that, in the 
cases given, numerous agencies of 
a widely diverse character are re- 
sponsible for the total results. 
Association with horses can only 
change a man’s facial aspect by 
first influencing his mind, and 
hence the general common ground- 
work alluded to is essentially 
psychic in origin. 

On the other hand, certain of 
the supplementary touches in the 
cases brought forward seem at 
first sight to be purely accidental, 
and to have no mental significance 
whatever. Hence it might seem 
that those who study the human 


face as an index of the mind 
might safely ignore such physiog- 
nomical items as are due, let us 
say, to exposure to heat or cold, 
or to other purely direct causes. 
This, however, is only partly true, 
if it is true at all. Every student 
of the psychology of expression 
must be extremely cautious in 
neglecting any particular trait 
because it seems due to some 
accident of environment which 
has no apparent effect on the 
central nervous system. 

That there is a continual stream 
of influence passing from the brain 
to the muscles of expression, which 
tends to give a permanent cast to 
the features, has been shown; but 
it is not so generally recognised 
that there are also reverse cur- 
rents from the organs of expres- 
sion to the inner nerve - centres, 
and that in many cases these are 
sufficient (even when induced by 
agencies which must be called ex- 
ternal and fortuitous) to give a 
bias to the mind. When Mr Du 
Maurier depicted a small child 
forcibly wagging the tail of a big 
St Bernard in order to put it in 
a good humour, most people who 
laughed at the conceit probably 
thought that the child’s plan was 
as illogical as that of moving the 
pointer of a barometer in order 
to bring about a change in the 
weather. But it will be seen, 
when we come to discuss these 
curious centripetal currents, that 
this is by no means the case. 
Indeed, in all probability some 
of the mental peculiarities which 
mark the members of certain pro- 
fessions may be owing to changes 
which originated primarily in the 
features, 

Leaving this subject for the pres- 
ent, let us pay attention to some 
of the face-making forces which 
act from within. In my previous 
article a good deal was said about 
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the facial muscles, and the nervous 
mechanism which controls them. 
It was explained how a constant 
succession of stimuli to one set of 
muscles would in the course of 
time give them a predominant 
influence, and so bring about a 
general change of expression. No- 
where can such a result be seen 
better than in the horsey type above 
alluded to. Speaking generally, 
the expression of all men of action 
is attributable to like causes. In 
such people the chief motive-force 
is the will, which is continually 
exerting authority over the man 
himself, or over other men or 
things. Hence we find that the 
expression mechanism which is 
under the control of the will] (con- 
sisting chiefly of muscles of the 
striped variety) is mainly respon- 
sible for the result. 

But a little reflection will show 
that the salient points of many of 
the typical faces which we con- 
stantly see are under but little 
obligation to these agents of the 
will. It is beyond the power of 
the facial muscles shown in works 
on anatomy to give a man a shiny 
nose or a double chin, or to affect 
the tint and general tone of the 
integument. 

Such changes must be attributed 
to the influence of the sympathetic 
nervous system, which is practically 
independent of the will, and which 
profoundly influences growth and 
nutrition in all parts of the body. 
Any one who has looked into a 
treatise on physiology will have 
seen diagrams of the sympathetic 
nervous system, and will have 
learned that nearly all unconscious 
organic processes, such as the diges- 
tion and assimilation of food, the 
movements of the heart, the altera- 
tion in the calibre of the arteries, 
and the special functions of in- 
numerable glands, are carried on 
under its management. He will 
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also have learned that fibres from 
the sympathetic ganglia frequently 
join the nerve-trunks derived from 
the brain and spinal cord; and 
that this is very markedly so in 
the case of those cranial nerves 
which supply the face with com- 
mon sensation. Probably he will 
have observed that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the heart, stomach, 
and liver, as well as in certain 
other parts, there are extraordinary 
aggregations of sympathetic fibres. 
Each of these dense networks of 
nerves and ganglia is called a 
plexus, and primarily, no doubt, 
each plexus is busily engaged in 
superintending the purely organic 
duties of the viscera in its neigh- 
bourhood. But this is not its only 
function. It is a very curious fact 
that when we try to localise any 
deeply felt emotion, it seems to 
appeal to the consciousness from 
one or other of these very regions. 
The least analytical mind is aware 
that we do not love, or hate, or 
fear, with our heads, but that, in 
each case, the feeling takes its rise 
somewhere in the body cavity. 
Hence the conventional phrases, 
‘‘ warm-hearted,” “‘ bowels of com- 
passion,” and many others of like 
nature, which are only approxi- 
mately correct from an anatomical 
point of view, since it is demon- 
strable that the organs named are 
only affected secondarily, and do 
not indicate the exact spot where 
the emotion is felt. 

It is not possible to discuss this 
subject fully on the present occa- 
sion; but enough has been said 
to show that, in their inception as 
well as in their expression, the 
feelings which accompany the 
passions are referable to parts of 
the sympathetic nervous system. 

Now the question might very 
naturally be asked, What has all 
this to do with physiognomy? I 
hope to show, if my readers will 
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follow me in an argument involv- 
ing a few more technical details, 
that in these complex functions of 
the sympathetic nervous system 
we may find an explanation of 
certain curious points of facial 
resemblance among people whose 
pursuits and mental habits, at 
first sight, put them as far as 
the poles asunder. 

We will take, as examples, the 
common facial traits seen in pro- 
fessional musicians, religious de- 
votees of the priestly class, and 
sensual “men about town.” 

To show how the fibres from the 
sympathetic ganglia affect growth 
and nutrition in certain localities, 
let me instance the different re- 
sults which follow the division of 
the fifth cranial nerve in two dif- 
ferent parts of its course from the 
brain to the face. If it is cut 
after it has received its accessory 
fibres from the sympathetic sys- 
tem, a destructive inflammation at 
once arises in the eye, owing to 
defective or perverted nutrition ; 
but if the division takes place on 
the cranial side of the ganglion 
through which the nerve passes, 
so as to leave the sympathetic 
fibres intact, no such consequences 
follow, although the part supplied 
by the nerves is entirely cut off 
from the brain. 

Redness or pallor of the skin is 
the direct result of the influence 
of the sympathetic nerves upon 
the muscular coats of the smaller 
blood - vessels, and such visible 
changes are often confined to a 
small area. When, owing to some 
wave of emotion, the cheeks flush 
or turn pale, the same stimulus 
which effects such an alteration 
in outward expression will also 
disturb the existing conditions of 
nutrition in the regions affected. 
And it appears exceedingly prob- 
able that just as the faint cur- 
rents continually flowing along 
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the motor nerves are to a great 
extent responsible for the pre- 
vailing “muscular” expression of 
the countenance, so also slight 
but continuous emotional stimu- 
lation of the sympathetic fibres 
which supply any part of the face 
may influence its growth in a 
marked degree in the long-run, 
although at any given moment 
the vascular consequences may be 
imperceptible. 

Now it is within the knowledge 
of every one who has turned a 
curious inward eye upon his feel- 
ings that certain emotions which 
deeply stir the inner man, and 
which may make us glow or 
shudder to the finger-tips, do not 
cause any facial changes, except, 
perhaps, a slight difference in the 
hue of the brow or cheeks, and a 
glistening or darkening of the eye. 
This is often the case when we are 
under the control of the deeper 
feelings. We do not laugh when 
filled with the most exalted joy, 
or distort our faces when over- 
whelmed with grief. The fierce 
emotion which seizes on man and 
beast alike when the grosser appe- 
tites hold full sway often produces 
many profound changes of an or- 
ganic nature without provoking 
any activity in the expression 
muscles, 

Even when certain forms of 
emotion tend to distort the features 
if provoked in a natural and direct 
manner, they fail to react upon 
the facial muscles when produced 
artificially, as they may be by a 
play, a novel, or a strain of music. 
During the silent perusal of a 
pathetic story many people confess 
to “a lump in the throat,” but it 
is very seldom that the corners of 
the mouth are twitched down- 
wards, 

These deliberately induced or 
artificial emotions offer an inter- 
esting field to the psychologist. 
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They evidently differ from their 
elementary prototypes as much as 
polarised light differs from direct 
light. They tint what would else 
be both hideous and prosaic with 
all the colours of the rainbow, so 
that we are able to take pleasure 
in tragedy, 


** And with an eager and suspended 
soul 
Woo terror, to delight us,” 


If we survey the faces of a 
crowd of people at a concert, we 
find that they offer scarcely a 
hint of the emotion evoked by the 
music. The features of the lis- 
teners remain as placid as if they 
were asleep, and as if the inward 
excitement which thrills them, and 


which makes their pulses throb . 


and their flesh “creep,” were but 
the sham excitement of dreamland. 
As a rule, the same may be said of 
the ecstatic feelings which accom- 
pany devotional exercises. I do 
not allude to public prayers from 
the pulpit—where an earthly audi- 
ence has to be borne in mind—but 
to the silent communings of pri- 
vate worship, when the soul feels 
that it has entered the holy of 
holies, and stands naked before 
the Eternal Powers. 

If it were possible to set apart 
certain individuals in whom all 
emotional impulses reacted upon 
the features vid the sympathetic, 
to the exclusion of the motor 
nerves, we should expect to find 
among them many strong points 
of resemblance in facial expression. 
Although, happily, no such crea- 
tures exist among healthy human 
beings, it is by no means difficult 
to indicate whole classes of people 
whose pursuits, or mental habits, 
give the sympathetic system a 
preponderating influence. 

Professional musicians, priests, 
and sensualists, all, as a rule, bear 
distinct certificates on their coun- 
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tenances that they belong to such 
a category. 

But before we are in a position 
to discuss the special points of 
resemblance among these very dis- 
tinct classes, it will be necessary 
to clear the ground of certain 
stumbling-blocks, 

Since the facial changes in ques- 
tion are brought about by means 
of the machinery of nutrition, it 
must be taken for granted that 
this machinery is in good working 
order in every case, and that it is 
reasonably well supplied with raw 
material in the shape of victuals 
and drink. If one of our subjects 
should chance to be an ascetic or 
a dyspeptic, it is plain that all 
trophic processes, whether direct 
or indirect, will be so profoundly 
affected that it would be unfair to 
compare him with people who live 
well and have sound stomachs. 
Again, the possession of an excep- 
tionally alert intellect would viti- 
ate results in any individual, since 
this tends, as is well known, to de- 
velop a distinct type of face. The 
candidate for sympathetic facial 
marks must also maintain an aloof- 
ness from the turmoil and traffic 
of the world about him ; although 
it does not much matter whether 
the wall which shuts him off from 
his fellows consists of substantial 
bricks and mortar, or of profes- 
sional enthusiasm, or of mere 
selfishness. 

It will be well, for the present, 
to confine our attention to sub- 
jects of the male sex who are past 
their first youth, since women and 
young people exhibit but few con- 
spicuous traces of emotional in- 
fluence upon facial nutrition as 
compared with men of mature age. 
Probably the reason of this differ- 
ence is found in the fact that both 
women and youths are normally 
more under the sway of the 
feelings than are men, and there- 
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fore special emotional stimuli 
do not cause any deviation from 
the type of face which usually 
characterises them. If we were 
to take two individuals, one a 
trained gymnast and the other 
a clerk with flabby muscles, and 
were to make them exercise one 
arm, so as to develop it to the 
fullest extent, there can be no 
doubt that, when this end was 
attained, the latter would deviate 
more noticeably from his usual 
state than the former. 

From the fact that women are 
more governed by their emotions 
than men, one might be tempted 
to jump to the conclusion that 
constant emotional stimulation of 
the kind we are discussing would 
tend to produce an effeminate 
type of face. But, as a matter of 
fact, this is only true to a very 
limited extent. It must be re- 
membered (and this is a point 
upon which I wish to lay special 
stress) that artificial emotion— 
such as is evoked by music—has 
to make use of nervous machinery 
belonging primarily to the body 
rather than to the soul, and which 
remains indissolubly connected 
with certain organic processes 
common to man and beast. 

Now there can be no question 
that any deep stirring of the 
emotional side of our nature tends 
to throw us back upon the bestial 
substratum derived from our re- 
mote ancestors which we gener- 
ally keep covered up. In a strong 
gust of passion the “ vital spark,” 
which crowns our material being 
like a nimbus, is extinguished, and 
the ancient and half - quenched 
embers of animality beneath are 
fanned into fierce life. A man, 
excited or enraged (in common 
with other mammals of the com- 
bative and covetous sex), be- 
comes emphatically a savage male. 
Hence habitual stimulation of the 
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emotional side of our nature will 
tend to enhance, rather than to 
diminish, certain sexual differences 
in expression. 

It is extremely important that 
we should bear in’ mind that 
passion-prints on the face are 
often quite useless in enabling us 
to form an opinion as to the moral 
character (as distinct from the 
moral tendencies) of any individual. 
For the inhibitory centres of the 
mental apparatus, upon which de- 
pend our powers of self-restraint, 
do not exercise their veto beyond 
the frontier line which separates 
the rational from the organic side 
of human nature. And, let us 
recollect, it is the latter region 
which is governed by the sympa- 
thetic system, with its complex 
emotional and trophic functions. 
Thus, although a man may feel 
illicit passion, or unrighteous rage, 
without deviating in act from the 
path of rectitude, yet his heart, 
his skin, and other parts under the 
sympathetic régime, will ignore 
both the moral code and any volun- 
tary decision to obey it. 

Not only may the organic part 
of a man show every sign of guilt 
when there is no guilt, but only 
temptation; but it may even go 
further in attaching a false and 
slanderous label to the counte- 
nance, owing to the interlocking 
mechanism of emotion, passion, 
and nutrition, above alluded to. 

Doubtless some of my readers 
have chanced to contract a black 
eye in a perfectly innocent and 
unpugnacious manner. Let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that it resulted from a sharp return 
across the tennis net. Until the 
last of the dismal tints fades away, 
such a one bears about with him 
one of the most generally accepted 
proofs of a hasty disposition and 
of a blackguardly encounter. Yet 
the victim himself—and each of his 
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friends who will believe his state- 
ment—knows that not only is he 
innocent of a breach of the peace, 
but that, when he received the 
ugly mark, he was engaged in 
one of the most amiable of recre- 
ations. 

Now in like manner certain 
popularly received evidences of a 
bad moral record may be printed 
accidentally from within. For 
the molecular impulses welling 
forth from a disturbed emotional 
centre may chance to flow along 
channels usually occupied by less 
innocent currents, and may pro- 
duce an expression nearly identi- 
cal with that which accompanies 
some form of vice. And yet, all 
the time, the said emotion may be 
as essentially distinct from the 
travellers which usually follow the 
track, as were Bunyan’s Pilgrims 
when they walked the streets of 
Vanity. In such a case it will be 
seen that, in spite of outward ap- 
pearance, not only is there no 
guilt, but there may be also a com- 
plete absence of evil inclination. 

To return from what I fear may 
be regarded by some as a rather 
arid and metaphysical region, let 
us take stock of the typical charac- 
teristics of the musician, the priest, 
and the sensualist, who have so 
oddly foregathered in the interests 
of science. Physiognomy, it will 
be seen, like misfortune, makes 
strange bedfellows. 

To get our typical musician, we 
must to some extent follow the 
example of the society caricaturist. 
That is, we must generalise, after 
the fashion of a composite photo- 
graph, and then slightly magnify 
the traits which are found to be 
common to most members of the 
class. Probably professional singers 
approach our ideal most nearly, be- 
cause the mastery of the technique 
of voice music involves fewer dis- 
turbing influences (from our point 
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of view) than does the mastery of 
any complex external instrument, 

The average musician’s face 
shows but little trace of muscular 
activity, but evidences of trophic 
changes due to sympathetic dis- 
turbance are abundant. The skin, 
especially beneath the eyes and 
about the throat, tends to be full 
and baggy, and is often filled out 
with local accumulations of fat. 
As a rule, the eyes are prominent 
and dreamy, the cornea is bright 
and the conjunctiva glistening, but 
the natural blue-white of the scler- 
otic has given place to a duller 
tint. The nose is characterless 
(as far as acquired qualities are 
concerned), and differs essentially 
from the clear-cut nose of the man 
of active will or intellect. The 
mouth is the least constant fea- 
ture, but it generally is character- 
ised by a lax and flabby set of the 
lips. It is the sensuous mouth 
belonging to the artistic tempera- 
ment, with certain specific charac- 
ters superadded, which result from 
the same causes as are responsible 
for the fulness beneath the eye 
and chin. 

Now why does the mouth, which 
commonly accompanies the artistic 
temperament, suggest habits of 
self-indulgence? It is an essen- 
tial with every true artist, that he 
should follow certain spontaneous 
impulses. He is born, not made. 
He cannot, like the student or the 
man of business, hope to excel by 
toiling against the tide of inclina- 
tion. In his art he therefore 
achieves most through a species of 
self-indulgence ; and it is too often 
characteristic of the artist that 
this drifting tendency widens and 
embraces other departments of life. 
Yet, although it may be confined 
to artistic matters alone, any hab- 
itual yielding to natural impulse 
will tend to tell its tale on the 
mouth. 
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Although the subcutaneous tis- 
sues of certain parts of the musi- 
cian’s face are plainly increased in 
bulk through sympathetic influ- 
ence, one does not find that the 
skin itself is much altered in tex- 
ture. It is, however, usually pal- 
lid, and does not exhibit the full- 
blooded coarseness observable in 
the other types which we are con- 
sidering. I am inclined to think 
that the peculiarities which are 
generally so obvious in the hair 
among professional musicians are 
not altogether dependent upon 
fashion, but that here again we 
have evidence of trophic changes 
which result from mental habits. 
Almost every fashion of this kind, 
when carefully analysed, is found 
to be based upon some natural 
physical peculiarity. All who 
have to do with the treatment of 
mental disease know how pro- 
foundly the growth and vitality of 
the hair is influenced by emotion ; 
and it seems very probable that 
local trophic stimulation, similar 
to that which gives a fulness to 
the throat, &c., may effect typical 
changes of this kind also. 

Passing on to the priestly class, 
we find many undoubted signs of 
special sympathetic influence upon 
the face. It should be understood, 
however, that the term “ priestly ” 
must here be taken in a very 
broad sense. Any religious de- 
votee with mystical tendencies, 
who makes much of the emotional 
and little of the intellectual side 
of religion, is liable to develop 
something of the characteristic 
priestly aspect. It is not unknown 
among those arch-enemies of priest- 
craft, the Quakers, although these 
good folk are generally too much 
in touch with the world to develop 
it to such an extent as do mystics 
who live in seclusion, or under the 
dwarfing shadow of ecclesiastical 
authority. 
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In this type of face we find not 
a few points similar to those al- 
ready discussed. For some myste- 
rious reason the subcutaneous tis- 
sue over the cheek-bones and under 
the jaw gets an undue supply of 
nourishment. The skin, however, 
is less flabby and has more colour 
than that of the musician, and in 
this respect the priest occupies an 
intermediate position between him 
and the last of our trio. Naturally 
there is more evidence of mental 
activity in the priestly than in the 
musical face, and, especially where 
our reverend subject is conscious of 
a share in the apostolic legacy, his 
sense of authority gives a more 
muscular set to his lips. Habits 
of self-denial and self-command 
give him characteristics which 
make him, as a rule, compare fav- 
ourably with his physiognomical 
associates; but when these, and 
marked intellectual traits, are ab- 
sent, and no physical bars to nutri- 
tive processes intervene, he is cap- 
able of reaching an even lower level 
of ugliness than they. 

Probably nowhere can one see 
the less prepossessing characteris- 
tics of the priestly type in so pro- 
nounced a form as among the 
humbler Catholic clergy in Ireland. 
Here we have most of the condi- 
tions (mentioned above) which are 
required for the full development 
of sympathetic facial traits. The 
Irish priest is generally drawn from 
a healthy and imaginative peasant 
class, readily given to emotion and 
superstition, and not overburdened 
with intelligence. His constitution 
is sound, his digestion is good, and 
he is not very rigidly abstemious 
either by rule or custom. I see no 
reason to doubt the testimony of 
impartial critics who declare that, 
taken as a whole, the Irish priests 
are the most chaste and devoted 
body of clerics upon earth. They 
are undoubtedly of good report, but 
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they cannot be classed among the 
“things that are lovely.” Judged 
from the conventional rather than 
from the scientific standpoint, the 
expressions of these good men are 
indicative of anything but of spir- 
itual purity or of intellectual re- 
finement. In their jaws, lips, 
and eyes, those traits which are 
generally considered to be the 
marks of the grosser animal qual- 
ities are so apparent as to force 
themselves upon the attention of 
the spectator. 

Now why does a clerical con- 
gress in the Isle of Saints appear 
—as far as outward facial aspect 
is concerned—like a parliament 
representing the interests of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil? 

People of “the opposite reli- 
gion,” to use a convenient phrase 
which we owe to Lord Salisbury, 
have not been backward in sug- 
gesting explanations of the pheno- 
mena which are not very favour- 
able to the doctrines and practices 
of the spiritual followers of St 
Peter. And in like manner some 
of those ‘“painefull and pious” 
Christians who regard all theatrical 
and similar amusements as sinful, 
find support for their views in the 
stodgy visages of musicians and 
public singers. In both cases 
science is on the side of the charity 
which thinketh no evil. For if the 
inferences here drawn from what 
we know as to the physiology of 
emotion are correct, the facts prove 
no more than that the ugly priest, 
or public entertainer, has good as- 
similative organs, deep feelings, a 
sluggish mind, and narrow inter- 
ests. If in feature he tends to re- 
semble certain moral offenders, the 
fact is owing to a mere unhappy 
accident, like the black eye of the 
tennis-player aforesaid. Any such 
resemblances depend upon the fact 
that man’s emotional machinery 
has not kept pace with civilisation, 
VOL. CLV1I.—NO. DCCCCLY. 
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but is still practically in the same 
state as when it was adapted for 
the very limited wants of our 
pristine ancestor, who had no in- 
ward feelings unassociated with 
animal appetite. Our complex 
modern life has revealed its de- 
ficiencies, just as the advent of a 
missionary among certain primitive 
races reveals the ludicrous poverty 
of languages, which can only ex- 
press the idea of “heavenly bliss ” 
by words meaning “a very full 
belly.” 

Into the distinguishing facial 
traits of the sensualist it is not 
necessary to enter. In his case 
the evil expression is honestly 
come by, and is due to no physiolog- 
ical accident. To any competent 
reader of facial records it tells its 
story with a frankness which out- 
Zolas Zola. What is chiefly of in- 
terest about it is the mechanical 
process by which the inner man is 
revealed upon the surface. Here, 
again, we find that the sympathetic 
nervous system is the agent chiefly 
responsible ; for the changes which 
have occurred since the face lost 
its youthful innocence are owing 
to trophic rather than to muscular 
causes. 

It is worth while noting that 
here, as in the other types in- 
stanced, the exercise of the will 
and the intellect, or any inter- 
ference with organic nutritive pro- 
cesses, will mask the facial results 
of yielding to emotion. Any man 
of the world will support me when 
I say that there are not a few 
grossly sensual men whose ex- 
pressions do not readily betray 
them. An ascetic debauchee is an 
impossible being, but there are not a 
few instances of men who give free 
rein to their desires, who never- 
theless, from some defect in the 
assimilative organs, or from the 
fact that they exercise their wills 
and minds in other directions, do 
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not develop the bloated counte- 
nance and prominent lustful eye 
which typify the class generally. 

In concluding my remarks on 
the three types we have been dis- 
cussing, let me say that no ab- 
normally acute powers of observa- 
tion are required to enable one to 
distinguish the actual marks of 
vice from the marks of sensuous 
emotion which is innocent in char- 
acter. But it is evident that the 
resemblance is quite suggestive 
enough to confuse the crowd, and 
to provide mud for the ever-ready 
hand of the religious contro- 
versialist. Let it be remembered, 
also, that we are not dealing here 
with any of the deeper results 
of the complications which arise 
owing to the diverse functions of 
the machinery of emotion. Dean 
Swift, in his ruffianly onslaught 
on the revivalists of his day, had 
enough truth on his side to give 
point to his parable. In owr re- 
ligious devotee the physical results 
of excitement do not break through 
the barrier set up by the inhibitory 
centres, and come into the region 
of conduct. 

Having had occasion to make 
free use of the word “artist,” it 
may be worth while to devote a 
few words to the class most 
generally known by that name. 
In the case of most painters, and 
all sculptors, another and most 
important expression-factor comes 
into play. I allude to the effect 
of unconscious imitation. 

This subject was touched upon 
in my previous article, when an 
explanation was attempted of the 
remarkable resemblance which 
often becomes apparent between 
persons who live together. 

There appears good reason for 
believing that even an unsubstan- 
tial ideal face which is always 
before the mind’s eye will influ- 
ence the expression muscles in a 
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like manner. Among the majority 
of artists who paint or model the 
human figure certain standards of 
perfection, generally founded upon 
the old Greek masterpieces, are 
ever present to the mind—more 
so, probably, than the face of any 
human companion. Now when we 
strive to realise a mental picture 
of another face, whether it be that 
of a god or a costermonger, we 
unconsciously imitate it. Careful 
observation of a considerable num- 
ber of artists’ faces has convinced 
me that such involuntary mimicry 
is a considerable factor in deter- 
mining that classic cast of visage 
which is certainly more common 
among men of this profession than 
among those of any other. On the 
other hand, we find that caricatur- 
ists and all low comedians of the 
pencil tend to develop an eccentric 
expression. Those who have lived 
long enough to watch the develop- 
ment of certain well-known faces 
in the artistic world will, I think, 
agree with me that in most cases 
the acquired expressions are broad- 
ly reflections of those chosen ideals 
which have been occupying the 
thoughts and employing the hands 
of the artists. 

Landscape and genre painters 
are of course free from this kind 
of influence. There is nothing in 
their work or in their ideals that 
can be reproduced by the mechan- 
ism of the body, and any reaction 
on the nervous system must be 
akin to that of ordinary sensuous 
impressions. These, as we have 
seen in the case of the musician, 
do not conduce to personal beauty. 
It seems probable that Turner 
might have been a much more 
presentable man, though possibly 
less famous, had he devoted him- 
self to figure painting. 

Actors’ and actresses’ faces are 
of great interest to the physiogno- 
mist. An actor’s art must of 
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necessity involve the stimulation 
of both the muscular and trophic 
factors of expression. Not only 
has he to emphasise the facial 
movements which are appropriate 
to his part, in order that his ex- 
pression may be plainly seen by 
the pit and gallery, but he is as a 
rule obliged to change his réle fre- 
quently, and to assume a succession 
of characters requiring very differ- 
ent facial renderings. As a result, 
all his expression muscles are ex- 
ercised as thoroughly as are the 
body muscles of an athlete who is 
undergoing a systematic course in 
a gymnasium. Hence in a typical 
actor’s face, when seen at rest, no 
one group of expression muscles 
out-pulls the others, and as a con- 
sequence of this state of muscular 
balance there is about it a peculiar 
aspect suggestive of amask. More- 
over, this impassive and almost 
wooden look is enhanced in many 
cases by an even layer of subcu- 
taneous fat—the result, probably, 
of emotional stimulation of a con- 
stantly varying character. 

I am aware that many actors 
state that they do not consciously 
experience the emotions which they 
simulate; but from the very fact 
that they are able, without taking 
thought, to adapt their voices, 
gestures, and expressions to the 
sentiments they utter, it is clear 
that the organic (sympathetic) 
nerves are moved if the conscious 
ego is not, and, as we have seen, 
this is all that is required to in- 
fluence trophic function, whether 
in the face or elsewhere. Miss 
Ada Rehan, who was kind enough 
to assist me in clearing up this 
point, stated that, in rendering 
any particular expression, she is 
quite unconscious of any deliberate 
effort of the will. 

One consequence of the full ex- 
ercise of all the facial muscles, and 
of the trophic results of varying 
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emotions, is a remarkable interfer- 
ence with the time records which 
are usually so visible on the human 
face. In fact most actors maintain 
a somewhat boyish aspect until 
late in life, although the suggestion 
of callow immaturity is at times 
rather startlingly contradicted by 
the expression of the eye. In 
ladies who adopt the stage as a 
profession, a true youthful appear- 
ance is, as a rule, much better 
maintained. Until the physiolo- 
gical principles which account for 
the phenomenon are understood, it 
must remain a very puzzling fact 
that an actress’s life should be 
more favourable to the preserva- 
tion of good looks, and even of 
girlish freshness, than the life led 
by women who occupy their natural 
sphere, and who cultivate (as they 
think) all physical and moral vir- 
tues. A successful actress must 
work extremely hard, generally by 
artificial light, and in a gas-befouled 
atmosphere. Her hours for work, 
meals, and sleep are all utterly 
bad from the hygienic point of 
view; and not unfrequently she 
makes bad worse by falling into 
those bohemian habits which are 
an immemorial tradition of her 
class. Her secret, apart from the 
laws regulating the expression and 
nutrition of the face above stated, 
consists chiefly of avoidance of 
monotony and petty worries — 
those arch-enemies of feminine 
good looks and good temper. Her 
work, if arduous, is generally per- 
formed both with earnestness and 
lightness of heart ; and, above all, 
she gets a sufficiency of bodily ex- 
ercise of the kind (although not 
under the conditions) most con- 
ducive to health — viz., exercise 
involving quick and general move- 
ments of the muscles, combined 
with a certain amount of mental 
excitement, 

Any one who considers the pre- 
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servation of female beauty worthy 
of serious attention can draw from 
the facts here stated some general 
principles, resting on a sqund and 
scientific basis, upon which to 
found rules for the guidance of 
the sex. I see no reason why the 
average British matron should not 
be physically qualified to play 
Juliet at fifty if she will observe 
all the conditions favourable to 
the preservation of youthful good 
looks. Indeed, when we bear in 
mind the many adverse circum- 
stances in a stage career, a lady 
who goes to bed at half-past ten 
and rises at seven or eight should 
be able to give an actress ten years, 
and beat her easily. 

Descending from the realm of 
Venus to that of Vulcan, let us 
consider, while we stand among 
the smoke and sparks of the forge, 
the problem already alluded to as 
to the reaction of the expression 
on the mind. As the smith wields 
his hammer with an energy which 
has something fierce and vengeful 
about it, he automatically con- 
tracts his brow into a frown. He 
does this partly, no doubt, to pro- 
tect his eyes from the flying flakes 
of metal, but if you watch the face 
of the man who holds the iron on 
the anvil, you will find that, al- 
though he lowers his eyebrows 
somewhat as the sledges descend, 
he does not scowl as do the strikers. 
In most blacksmiths the constant 
exercise of the corrugator super- 
cilii muscles causes a permanent 
frown, and gives the face a some- 
what hard expression ; but whether 
there is any inward and spiritual 
state corresponding with this out- 
ward and visible sign I am not 
quite sure. Certainly there is a 
popular belief that, as a rule, the 
blacksmith is a serious and down- 
right person, who “ looks the whole 
world in the face,” and who does 
not take chaff kindly; but the 


popular mind is peculiarly liable 
to be biassed by such obvious ar- 
guments as are presented by the 
smith’s lowered brow and huge 
biceps, and does not stop to weigh 
their pertinence in deciding ques- 
tions of character. I remember 
being a good deal impressed, when 
residing in a shipbuilding town, 
by the intent gaze and bent brows 
of the riveters and boiler-smiths 
with whom I was brought in con- 
tact. One instinctively wondered 
at first what there was about a 
harmless hospital surgeon who 
ministered to them in times of 
dire trouble, to excite such an 
air of watchful hostility. I soon 
found, however, that no hostile 
sentiments were entertained, but 
that the frowning falcon-like ex- 
pression was explained, partly by 
the “smith’s scowl” above men- 
tioned, and partly by the fact that 
all these men were rendered some- 
what deaf by their noisy work, 
and in consequence had a habit 
of closely watching the face of 
any one who conversed with them. 
Whether their characters in any 
way corresponded with their ac- 
quired expressions I did not dis- 
cover: there was a grave courtesy 
in their demeanour while in hos- 
pital which was singularly digni- 
fied and pleasing, although always 
slightly suggestive of the politeness 
of foes during an armistice. 

It is easy for any one to satisfy 
himself by making a few experi- 
ments that the act of striking a 
forceful blow, even at the empty 
air, tends not only to bring a flush 
and a frown to the face, but also 
to awaken an inward glow of 
emotion which is the raw material 
of wrath. We all know how cer- 
tain individuals, when they think 
it expedient to be angry, “ work 
themselves up” by deliberately as- 
suming a loud harsh voice, violent 
gestures, and other choleric symp- 
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toms. Here there can be no doubt 
about centripetal currents which 
pass inwards from the expression 
organs, and which influence the 
mind. Nor is it necessary that 
the will should be called into re- 
quisition in order to set such cur- 
rents in motion, for persons much 
given to involuntary blushing, and 
who experience the distressing 
mental abasement and confusion 
which accompanies a general dila- 
tation of the arterioles of the face 
and brain, find that any outward 
circumstance, such as the heat of 
a room, which tends to redden the 
face, also renders them liable to 
the psychic accompaniments of a 
blush. Moreover, it is well known 
that the assumption of an expres- 
sion of dejection contributes to 
lowness of spirits, and that we 
find it easier to be brave with our 
chins up and our shoulders squared 
than when we cringe and look at 
our boots. 

In religious services involving 
an elaborate ritual, posturing is 
made use of in all parts of the 
world as a remedy for mental in- 
ertia. Doubtless the general pre- 
valence of the practice is a strong 
testimony to its usefulness, al- 
though such strategy, based upon 
the innate tendency of the mind 
to conform to the body, appears, 
from one point of view, a trifle 
undignified, in warfare where the 
spirit is endeavouring to assert its 
eternal supremacy over the flesh. 

Moreover, occasionally, the laws 
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upon which these and like cere- 
monials are founded seem to be 
reversed. Professional merrymen 
are proverbially grave and melan- 
choly in private life, while under- 
takers, according to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, are cheery beyond 
their fellows. The assumption, 
therefore, of devotional attitudes, 
and of a pious countenance, in the 
hope that the soul may follow suit, 
may not be so safe as has been 
generally supposed. 

Even if space permitted, it 
would be impossible on the pre- 
sent occasion to analyse each of 
the many distinct trade expres- 
sions which must be familiar to 
all dwellers in towns. In the first 
place, our knowledge of the inner 
lives of most persons outside our 
own class or social circle is quite 
insufficient to justify us in theo- 
rising concerning the forces which 
may have been instrumental in 
making them, facially, what they 
are. Until some enthusiastic nat- 
uralist will apply the methods of 
Lubbock and Huber to his fellow- 
men, we must be content to re- 
main in comparative ignorance. 
But if the general principles which 
I have ventured to put forward in 
this paper are to be trusted, any 
new fact concerning the habits of 
any section of the great human 
swarm may at once be made avail- 
able by those who are endeavour- 
ing to place physiognomy on a 
sound basis. 

Louis Roprnson, M.D. 
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Two great family histories of 
two of the greatest Baronial 
Houses in Scotland were written 
during the seventeenth century, 
and in our own days the histories 
of both houses have again been 
written upon an even more elabo- 
rate scale. A comparison between 
the family histories of the seven- 
teenth and those of the nineteenth 
century is most instructive. It 
not merely illustrates the differ- 
ence in the methods of historical 
research, and in the value assigned 
to the various species of evidence, 
but it shows also a marked dis- 
similarity in the aim and spirit of 
the work. With the older writers, 
to enhance the antiquity, the dig- 
nity, and the honours of their sub- 
jects was generally the chief ob- 
ject kept in view; and, if they 
did not actually strain or per- 
vert the truth, they did not hesi- 
tate to allow it to be tinctured 
by credulity or prejudice. Tradi- 
tion generally goes far in advance 
of documentary evidence, more es- 
pecially when the origin or anti- 
quity of a great family is in ques- 
tion ; and therefore the old family 
historians showed a superstitious 
reverence for family legends and 
traditions, without troubling them- 
selves much to ascertain upon what 
facts these rested. The modern 
school of writers recognises that 
its first duty is to purge a pedi- 
gree of all superfluous accretions, 
and to lop off all legends, how- 
ever time-honoured and pictur- 
esque, that cannot bear true his- 
torical tests. 


When David Hume wrote his 
history of the Douglases, and Sir 
Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun 
the history of the Earls of Suther- 
land, neither of these authorities 
had the slightest suspicion that 
both Houses lying so remote from 
each other were probably descend- 
ed from a common ancestor. It 
was reserved for Sir William 
Fraser, who is without a rival 
in this department of research, 
to indicate an identical origin. 
In his ‘Douglas Book’ he con- 
nected the line of that family 
with Freskin of Moray; in his 
new work on the House of 
Sutherland he with less difficulty 
shows that the same Freskin 
was the ancestor of the Earls 
of the first line of Sutherland, 
from whom the present ducal 
family is descended through the 
female side. And as Sir William 
was able to supply many import- 
ant corrections to Godscroft’s his- 
tory, so he is now able to point 
out many slips and misconceptions 
into which Sir Robert Gordon has 
fallen with respect to the north- 
ern earldom. The Sutherland fam- 
ily has a considerable literature 
of its own: besides Sir Robert’s 
work, which was published in 
1813 by the Duchess - Countess, 
there is a MS. “‘ Comitum Suther- 
landize Annales,” written about 
1630 by that Alexander Ross 
who owes such immortality as has 
fallen to his share to a sarcastic 
reference in “ Hudibras”;? and it 
bulks largely in all historical 
works relating to the Northern 
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Highlands. But a very cursory 
comparison of the ‘ Sutherland 
Book’ with Sir Robert Gordon’s 
History, hitherto the best account 
of the House of Sutherland in 
print, is sufficient to convince us 
that the real history of the Earls 
of Sutherland has for the first 
time been written in Sir William 
Fraser’s new and important vol- 
umes. They throw much fresh 
light not merely upon the records 
of the family with which they 
are immediately concerned, but 
also upon many hitherto obscure 
incidents in the history of the 
Northern Highlands. 

To those who are acquainted 
with Sir William Fraser’s private- 
ly printed histories, it will present 
no surprise that the “original 
ancestor” of the Sutherlands is 
speedily disposed of by his re- 
searches. He has already elimin- 
ated John the Scott and the 
legend of his killing the buck in 
the cleuch from the Buccleuch 
family tree. Sholto Douglas, the 
dark-grey man, has been similarly 
banished from the Douglas pedi- 
gree. The legend of Gilbert, the 
founder of the noble house of 
Hamilton, and his disguise as a 
wood-cutter, which has supplied 
the arms of that family, has been 
shown to be a chronological impos- 
sibility. The Wemysses have been 
cut off from the stem of the Mac- 
duffs, Thanes of Fife, and provided 
with a less dignified founder in the 
person of Michael of Methill, who 
flourished in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. A Norman in- 
stead of a Hungarian has been 
demonstrated to be the ancestor 
of the Scottish Melvilles ; and now 
the mythological descent of Earls 
and Dukes of Sutherland from the 
lords of the equally mythical Catti 
has been summarily rejected, and 
a historical ancestor found for the 
family in the person of the well- 
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known Freskin of Moray, who 
flourished in the early part of the 
twelfth century, in the days of that 
“sair sanct for the crown,” King 
David I, 

Who was Freskin? and how did 
he acquire the power that he must 
unquestionably have possessed in 
Morayland and the Northern High- 
lands? Unfortunately these are 
questions that history has not re- 
turned, and is unlikely to return, 
any answer to. Oosmo Innes, 
whose deep knowledge of Scottish 
history could not be surpassed in 
dealing with the antiquities of his 
native county, thought that Fres- 
kin’s native origin was improbable, 
“but he certainly never hoped 
to demonstrate it to be false,” 
Chalmers has pronounced him to 
be a Fleming ; and popular history 
has generally adopted this theory, 
though apparently on no authentic 
data. When we have pieced to- 
gether the few fragmentary notices 
of Freskin that charters supply, 
we are not much wiser. We know 
that he possessed the barony of 


“Strabrock in West Lothian, and 


the lands of Duffus in Morayshire, 
How he acquired baronies so wide- 
ly apart we have no record. But 
a reference to the history of his 
time may supply a_ suggestion, 
although positive demonstration 
seems to be impossible. In 1130 
Angus, the last of the Celtic Maor- 
mors of Moray, rebelled against 
David, and even pretended claims 
to the Scottish crown. The King 
was in England at the time, but 
Edward Beornson, the first known 
Constable of Scotland, with a force 
of southron barons, many of them 
of foreign extraction, overthrew the 
rebels at Strickathrow in Forfar- 
shire with great slaughter. Within 
the next four years David’s energy 
had finished the work begun by 
the Constable, reduced Moray and 
the Northern Highlands, forfeited 
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the native rulers, and planted the 
province with loyal barons from 
the south. If Freskin, as is prob- 
able, was one of these, he must 
have held a distinguished place 
among the new settlers, for in a 
very short time we find his family 
ranking with the greater of the 
northern barons and chiefs, and 
allying itself with the most dis- 
tinguished blood in the northern 
counties. He was the ancestor of 
the line of de Moravia, the ances- 
tor of two Scottish ducal lines— 
Atholl and Sutherland—which are 
still extant; and his strain ran 
and runs through many baronial 
families, both extinct and still 
represented, Numerous southron 
knights who made their way to 
the northern counties with a 
grant from the king as the basis 
of their fortunes, sought the alli- 
ance or protection of Freskin’s 
immediate descendants. We find 
the barony of Strabrock, Freskin’s 
original fief, and the barony of 
Duffus which he had subsequently 
acquired, held by two Aberdeen- 
shire barons, William of Fedderat, 
a Orawford, and Reginald le Chen, 
in coparcenary in right of their 
wives, Christian and Marie, daugh- 
ters of a Freskin de Moravia, who 
died apparently shortly before 
1269, who must have been a 
grandson of the first Freskin, and 
who had already acquired lands 
in Strathnaver, probably by the 
interest of his uncle, Hugh Fres- 
kin, the first lord of Sutherland. 
The name of Freskin as a Christian 
name continued to linger for some 
centuries among some of his de- 
scendants. Freskin le Chen was 
Dean of Aberdeen in 1321. But 
in the Sutherland family it was 
not perpetuated, beyond serving as 
a guasi-surname for the first lord 
who took actual possession of the 
Sutherland country. The mystery 
attaching to the nationality of the 
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first Freskin serves but to deepen 
the interest we feel in him as a his- 
torical character, and to increase 
our regret that so little should be 
known of a personage who was evi- 
dently one of the most remarkable 
men of his day. 

Hugh, the eldest son of this 
Freskin, was the first of his family 
who acquired lands in Sutherland, 
and an antecedent line of native 
thanes and earls enumerated by 
Sir Robert Gordon disappear from 
the pages of history. Whatever 
may have been the fortunes of 
Hugh and his immediate success- 
ors—and considering the proximity 
of the Norse power and the turbu- 
lent character of their Celtic neigh- 
bours, they could not have led a 
very quiet life—we meet with very 
few details regarding them. Their 
names appear either as signatories 
to or witnesses of charters, which 
testify to the numerous possessions 
already under their sway, but of 
themselves personally we know 
almost nothing until the period 
of the War of Independence is 
reached. William, Hugh Fres- 
kin’s son, was created Earl of 
Sutherland in 1235, rather with 
the view, as Sir William Fraser 
thinks, of consolidating power in 
the hands of a family that had 
always been attached to the Crown, 
than as a consequence of any par- 
ticular political change in the cir- 
cumstances of the Northern High- 
lands. Hisson William, the second 
earl, was present at the Parliament 
of Scone summoned by Alexander 
III. to settle the succession, and 
was one of the barons who bound 
themselves to accept the Maid of 
Norway as the heir of Scotland, 
failing issue of the king and his 
lately deceased son. It was a 
difficult time, and in the perplex- 
ing confusion into which Scottish 
affairs fell upon King Alexander’s 
death, the earl played a politic 
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part. Like so many others of the 
northern barons, he swore fidelity 
to King Edward, but remained in 
his own country, avoiding active 
participation in the struggle that 
was going on. His son, the third 
earl, pursued the same policy under 
even more trying circumstances, 
but became reconciled to Bruce 
after King Robert had secured 
himself on the throne. Not so 
fortunate was Kenneth, the fourth 
earl, who only enjoyed the title 
for three years, and fell at Hali- 
don Hill, fighting in command of 
the rear-guard. Earl Kenneth was 
the first of the Sutherlands to make 
a distinguished alliance. Before 
his days we do not even know the 
names of the ladies and countesses 
of the family; but Earl Kenneth 
married Lady Mary of Mar, daugh- 
ter of Donald, twelfth—Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser says tenth—earl of 
that ancient line. He thus be- 
came nearly allied to the Royal 
family of Bruce, and was son-in- 
law of the Regent, who also 
perished in the rout of Halidon. 
William, his successor, raised the 
dignity of the family still higher 
by his marriage, for his first wife 
was the Princess Margaret, King 
Robert Bruce’s daughter, and sister 
to the reigning king. This fifth 
earl was the first of the family to 
take that place in the councils 
and general affairs of the kingdom 
which its feudal power and exten- 
sive possessions justified him in 
assuming. He actively engaged 
in repulsing the English inroads 
into Scotland, and his exploits in 
the field were thought worthy of 
being chronicled by Froissart. 
These services, not less than the 
power which the Sutherlands now 
wielded in the north, probably 
marked out the fifth earl as a 
fitting match for his sister in 
King David’s eyes. But they 
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of consanguinity, and a Papal dis- 
pensation had to be secured, which 
was accordingly granted in a brief 
from Pope Clement VI. to the 
Bishop of Caithness, dated Ist 
December 1342, The reason ac- 
tuating the Pontifical mind to 
grant this dispensation, as recited 
in the document itself, is rather 
remarkable, as indicating, if it in- 
dicates anything beyond the use 
of a set formula, that there were 
passages in the Sutherland history 
which have not come down to us. 
The petition presented to him, says 
the Pope— 


“ Sets forth that between the said earl 
and Margaret and their forefathers 
and friends, by the wicked means 
of the old enemy, there have risen 
wars, disputes, and many offences, 
on which account murders, burnings, 
depredations, forays, and other evils 
have frequently happened and cease 
not to happen continually, and many 
churches of these parts have suffered 
no small damages, and greater troubles 
are expected unless prevented by an 
immediate remedy.” 


Were the petitioners wilfully im- 
posing upon his Holiness? Un- 
less there are lost passages in the 
history of the Sutherlands, we can- 
not find corroboration for their 
statement. The third earl has- 
tened to make a truce with Bruce 
when the latter approached his 
country, and both he and his suc- 
cessors continued to be loyal hence- 
forth to the Scottish Crown; and 
as for church-burnings, the earls 
were the protectors of the bishops 
of Caithness, and the munificent 
patrons of their cathedral at Dor- 
noch. But the matter is more 
curious than important. The 
marriage largely augmented the 
Sutherland possessions, bringing 
with it gifts of baronies in Aber- 
deenshire, the Mearns, and Forfar. 
The earl received a grant of the 
stronghold of Dunnottar, with 
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licence to build a castle on the 
rock where two previous castles 
had stood, one having been burned 
by Wallace on capturing it from 
the English, and the other having 
been again destroyed by the Scots 
to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the English during Edward 
III.’s wars upon Scotland. Sub- 
sequently the earl parted with it 
to Sir William Keith, the Mari- 
schal, in whose family it continued 
until the forfeiture of the Earl 
Marischal after the Fifteen. 

The Princess Margaret bore her 
husband only one son, John, the 
Master of Sutherland, who became 
when a child a hostage in the hands 
of the English for his uncle King 
David, who had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Durham ; but he 
did not live to succeed to the 
title. The Sutherland grants in 
the north-eastern counties were 
almost wholly resumed by the 
Crown—not so much, Sir William 
Fraser implies, in consequence of 
the deaths of the Princess Mar- 
garet and his son, as by the neces- 
sity for making provision for the 
expenses of the king’s household. 

The fifth earl was succeeded by 
his son Robert, the eldest of his 
second marriage with the widowed 
Countess of Strathearn, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Alexander 
Stewart, Earl of Buchan, the Wolf 
of Badenoch. The earl seems to 
have been a good deal mixed up 
in the stormy affairs, both political 
and domestic, of his father-in-law, 
but mostly as a restraining in- 
fluence and a surety in time of 
need. In his time the hostility 
which had long existed between 
the Earls of Sutherland and the 
Olan Mackay began to assume an 
active and acute form, which was 
destined to seriously unsettle the 
northern counties for many years 
to come, The Mackays were vas- 
sals of the Earls of Sutherland, 
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but as the clan increased in size 
and power, it began to take up an 
independent position, and aspired 
to hold the balance between the 
Houses of Caithness and Suther- 
land, and lent itself freely to the 
ambitious schemes of the Lords of 
the Isles to establish their power 
on the mainland. A _ meeting 
was arranged at Dingwall, with 
Alexander, Lord of the Isles, as 
mediator, between Sutherland and 
the elder and younger Mackays of 
Strathnaver, to arrange the sub- 
jects in dispute between them, but 
in the heated controversy that 
ensued swords were drawn, and 
the earl killed both the Mackays, 
escaping with some difficulty from 
the revengeful wrath of their clans- 
men. The Northern Highlands 
were in a very unsettled condition 
during Earl Robert’s days, and 
much of his time was spent in pre- 
datory warfare with the Mackays 
and Macleods. He took no part 
in the battle of Harlaw; perhaps 
he deemed it impolitic to oppose 
so powerful a neighbour as the 
Lord of the Isles, or more likely 
the disturbed condition of his own 
country had a first claim upon his 
attention. Earl Robert died in 
1442, and of his successors in the 
title there is little of interest to 
be recorded until we find the male 
line coming to a termination in 
the person of John, the ninth earl, 
who died childless in 1514, when 
the succession devolved upon his 
sister Elizabeth, who, as Countess 
of Sutherland in her own right, 
carried the title and estates to a 
cadet of the House of Gordon, and 
in doing so re-established the 
power of the Sutherland family, 
which for nearly a century had 
been rather on the wane, on a new 
and yet more splendid basis. But 
before we deal with the Gordon 
line of Sutherlands, let us briefly 
enumerate the chief points which 
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Sir William Fraser has cleared up 
in the history of the earlier earls. 

Besides establishing Freskin as 
the first known ancestor of the 
Sutherlands, and brushing away 
from the record the Celtic Thane 
Allan and his son Earl Walter; 
fixing the creation of the earldom 
at 1235 instead of the imaginary 
peerage of 1061; and showing the 
falsity of the tradition of the foun- 
dation of Dunrobin Castle by an 
Earl Robert who never existed— 
Sir William has corrected many 
errors of Sir Robert Gordon and 
other genealogists, which are even 
less excusable as falling within 
the times of charters and written 
documents. Sir Robert Gordon 
makes Robert, the sixth earl, a son 
of Margaret Bruce, instead of his 
father’s second wife, the widow of 
the Earl of Strathearn—an error 
that is still perpetuated in some 
of our peerages. He also cor- 
rects Cosmo Innes’s misconceptions 
about a William Lord of Suther- 
land whom he introduces between 
Hugh Freskin and the first earl ; 
and of the use of the name de 
Moravia, which Mr Innes seems to 
think the Sutherlands continued to 
bear for some generations. In fact, 
both the name of de Moravia and 
that of Freskin appear to have 
been completely dropped from the 
Sutherland family after the death 
of the first lord—probably as these 
were the distinguishing names of 
other branches of Freskin’s de- 
scendants. 

The succession of the Countess 
Elizabeth and the transference 
of the Sutherland domains and 
titles to the Gordon family, were 
not accomplished without some op- 
position. Her brother, the ninth 
earl, was mentally incapable of 
managing his own affairs, as his 
father had likewise been to a great 
extent, but his sister Elizabeth was, 
according to Sir Robert Gordon, 
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“full of spirite and witt.” Their 
father’s matrimonial relations are 
involved in obscurity : beyond the 
fact that his wife was named 
Catherine we are entirely ignorant 
of her origin; but there was a 
half-brother of the Countess Eliza- 
beth, by some said to be illegitimate, 
by others to be the issue of a mar- 
riage within the prohibited degrees, 
who had a considerable following 
in Sutherlandshire, and was pre- 
pared to oppose his sister’s peaceful 
succession. He had been kept 
quiet by a pension in his brother’s 
lifetime, but on the death of the 
earl he again renewed his claims, 
and seized upon the Castle of 
Dunrobin. But backed as the 
countess was by the great power 
of Huntly, her brother-in-law, who 
held the lieutenancy and justiciary 
of the north, and the sheriffship of 
Inverness, there could only be one 
ending to the attempts made to 
keep her out of her possessions. 
Adam Gordon of Aboyne, whom 
the countess married, was second 
son of George, second Earl of 
Huntly, by the Princess Anna- 
bella, daughter of James I., whom 
Huntly afterwards divorced. We 
first hear of him as infeft in the 
lands of Schivas in 1479, which 
he afterwards exchanged with his 
brother William, ancestor of the 
Gordons of Gicht, for the lordship 
of Aboyne. Had it depended upon 
her husband, the Countess Eliza- 
beth would have had but a slender 
chance of maintaining her rights. 
Adam Gordon is almost ‘the only 
member of his family against whom 
the charge of being a fainéant can 
be sustained. Sir Robert Gor- 


don eulogises him as “valiant,” 
but the truth is he seems to have 
not only lacked his wife’s “ great 
spirite,” but even ordinary courage 
in the personal prosecution of her 
claims. 
in his valuable 
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Aboyne,’ published last year by 
the New Spalding Club,! draws a 
very unsparing portrait of Earl 
Adam, 

“ Adam Gordon married the heiress 
of the Sutherland Earls, and does not 
appear to have been of a courageous 
disposition. He fied ignominiously 
from the field of Flodden, where his 
brother, the gallant Laird of Gicht, 
fell. When his brother-in-law, Alex- 
ander Sutherland, tried to assert his 
rights to the Earldom of Sutherland 
by force of arms, and took possession 
of Dunrobin Castle, Adam Gordon, 
who had perhaps had enough of fight- 
ing, remained quietly at home on Dee- 
side. He got Leslie of Kinninvie, 
and the old warrior Laird, Murray 
of Aberscross, to fight his battles 
and recover his wife’s possessions. 
Therefore, while he may have been 
‘ very provident and wise,’ we cannot, 
like his descendant, describe him as 
being ‘ valiant.’ ” 

Sir Adam seems to have con- 
tented himself with engaging the 
Earl of Caithness and Y. Mackay 
of Farr to maintain his wife’s 
rights in the earldom, but Caith- 
ness merely drew the rents of the 
Sutherland Jands, with which his 
assistance had been bought, and it is 
doubtful whether Mackay was not 
more friendly to the usurper than 
to the countess. But Huntly’s 
energy promptly redressed Eliza- 
beth Sutherland’s wrongs. He 
had the Earl of Caithness put to 
the horn for not implementing his 
bargain and recovering Dunrobin 
from the usurper. He was also 
summoned to Edinburgh to answer 
for his conduct before the Council. 
Whether by Caithness’s assistance 
or not does not appear, but the 
castle in the meantime surren- 
dered, and Alexander Sutherland, 
pursued by the Sutherland vassals, 
was slain by them. “ His head was 
careid to Dunrobin on a spear, and 
was placed upon the height of the 
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great tour; which shewes vs that 
whatsoever by fate is allotted, 
though sometymes foreshewed, can 
never be avoyded.” For the 
witches had foretold to Alexander 
“that his head should be the highest 
that ever wes of the Southerlands, 
which he did foolishlie interpret 
that some day he should be Earle 
of Southerland and in honour 
above all his predicessors.” 

But though Alexander was dis- 
posed of, the turbulent elements 
that still existed in Sutherland- 
shire and the adjacent counties pre- 
sented no temptation to Earl Adam 
to exchange Deeside for Dunrobin. 
In 1527 the countess, with the con- 
sent, or more probably by the ad- 
vice, of her husband, resigned the 
earldom in favour of their eldest 
son Alexander the Master, a man 
who possessed more of the spirit 
of his family. His parents con- 
tinued to spend the remainder of 
their days in Aboyne, living at 
the house of ‘‘ Ferrach,” now Fer- 
rar, as the castle was then in a 
ruinous condition. The countess 
died in 1535, predeceasing her 
husband by only two years. 

John, the tenth earl, who suc- 
ceeded his grandmother, the Count- 
ess Elizabeth, is known in the 
Sutherland annals as “good Earl 
John.” His lot was cast in the 
troublous times which began with 
the Reformation, and falling at an 
early age under the influence of 
his cousin the Earl of Huntly, who 
was the head of the Catholic party 
in the North, he became involved in 
the resistance which that nobleman 
sought to offer to the Reformation 
and to the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion. Along with Huntly, the 
Earl of Sutherland fought in the 
rear-guard at the disastrous battle 
of Pinkie, and, more fortunate than 
the other, escaped both death and 
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captivity. Earl John’s power in the 
North was scarcely less than that 
of his kinsman; he rented from 
the Crown the earldom of Ross ; 
he had an interest in Moray when 
that earldom was fora time vested 
in the House of Huntly; and he 
was Huntly’s lieutenant - depute 
beyond the Spey. His power, 
which would naturally be cast in 
with Huntly’s party, was great 
enough to make him an object of 
suspicion at the Council Board, and 
explains to a considerable extent 
the severity with which he was sub- 
sequently treated. In the same 
way as Huntly took the Bishop 
of Aberdeen under his protection, 
Sutherland guaranteed the Bishop 
and chapter of Caithness in their 
persons and temporalities, which 
the Earl of Caithness and the 
Mackays were both taking advan- 
tage of the unsettled times to 
encroach upon. Both Sutherland 
and Huntly accompanied the 
Queen-Dowager Mary in her voy- 
age to France, and both were de- 
corated by the French king with 
the Order of St Michael. Earl 
John followed Huntly through his 
intrigues for an English alliance. 
When Huntly’s rebellion closed 
with his fall at Corrichie, papers 
were found on his body incrim- 
inating Earl John, and he was 
condemned of treason and for- 
feited, and obliged to spend two 
years in exile. When Queen 
Mary, disappointed with the Pro- 
testant party, sought the aid of 
the Catholic lords, Sutherland was 
recalled and restored. On his way 
home, however, he was taken pris- 
oner by the English, and held by 
Elizabeth in spite of Queen Mary’s 
endeavours to procure his release, 
until he made peace for himself 
with Moray. Before he reached 
Scotland he was fully restored to 
his estates and dignities. He was 
one of the guests at the famous 
** Ainslie’s Supper,” where Both- 
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well’s marriage with Queen Mary 
was first. publicly mooted, and ad- 
hibited his name to the bond of 
maintenance and support to Both- 
well in his designs, This was the 
last act of statecraft in which 
Earl John figures before his tragic 
end. A deep conspiracy had been 
laid against the earl and his fam- 
ily, which, though it fell short of 
its complete aim, succeeded only 
too well. Sir William Fraser gives 
the following account of the mur- 
der of the earl and his third wife, 
a daughter of the Lord Seton :— 


“They had not long been married 
when both met with a treacherous 
and tragic end, being poisoned at 
Helmsdale in Sutherland by Isobel 
Sinclair, the wife of Gilbert Gordon 
of Garty, the earl’s uncle. According 
to Sir Robert Gordon, this crime was 
the result of a deep conspiracy be- 
tween certain members of the Caith- 
ness family, including the Earl of 
Caithness, and William Sinclair of 
Dunbeath, the brother of Isobel 
Sinclair, to cut off the whole family, 
including the Earl of Sutherland’s 
only son, Alexander. He was only 
preserved by being accidentally late 
in returning from the hunting-field. 
Coming in hurriedly, he was about 
to partake of the viands, when 
his father, feeling that he had been 
poisoned, took the tablecover and threw 
it along the floor, and then sent his 
son off to Dunrobin. Isobel Sinclair's 
own son, who also came in hurriedly, 
calling for drink, was supplied by a 
servant with some liquor that had 
been poisoned, and perished with his 
mother’s other two victims. The 
earl and his countess, who was preg- 
nant at the time, were carried to 
Dunrobin, and died there on the 23d 
June 1567.” 


It was one of the misfortunes of 
the Sutherlands, though Earl John 
was the only one of the chiefs, ex- 
cept his ancestor Earl Kenneth, who 
did not die a natural death, that 
the succession devolved so often 
upon a minor, with the attendant 
disadvantages of wardships and 
gifts of marriage. Alexander, the 
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next to the Good Earl, fell, when 
a youth, into the hands of the Earl 
of Caithness, whose unscrupulous- 
ness and ambition, as well as the 
reiterated feuds between the two 
families, prompted him to take a 
very unfair advantage of his young 
ward. He married him to his 
daughter, Lady Barbara Sinclair— 
“ane unfitt match indeid, a youth 
of fyftene mareid to a woman of 
threttie-two yeirs; but,” he adds, 
“a match fitt enough to cover 
her incontinence and ivil lyff 
which shoe led with Y. Macky, 
for the which shoe was afterwards 
divorced from Earle Alexander.” 

The Mackays made use of the 
licence afforded them by the un- 
settled state of affairs to again 
begin their depredations upon the 
Sutherland lands, “the west pairt 
of Sutherland in trobilis tyme 
bend ane harbour and sowage 
rowme, circumdat and enwerronit 
with clannis and brokin men,” as 
the contemporary Bishop of Caith- 
ness quaintly remarks. Disap- 
pointed at the prospect of issue 
between Earl Alexander and his 
daughter, Caithness began to medi- 
tate the murder of the earl, and, 
to secure Sutherland, by himself 
marrying Lady Margaret Gordon, 
Alexander’s elder sister; but this 
crime was anticipated by the vigi- 
lance with which the Sutherland 
men watched over their captive 
chief. Alexander Gordon of Sidera, 
under the disguise of a pedlar, ob- 
tained access to the earl at Dun- 
robin, and informed him that his 
friends were prepared to undertake 
his deliverance. Accordingly next 
morning, when the earl was walk- 
ing out, attended as usual by Caith- 
ness’s men, he was carried off 
by his own retainers and placed 
under the protection of Huntly 
at Strathbogie. 

The head of the House of Gor- 
don was then George, the fifth 
Earl of Huntly, who, though his 
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political intrigues were often 
somewhat dubious, was Queen 
Mary’s loyal champion during the 
latter years of her reign and in 
the days of her captivity. Suther- 
land very naturally followed his 
kinsman, and though he never 
took such a prominent place as 
did Huntly, he committed himself 
so far as to become an object of 
suspicion to the Council. He took 
part in the clan contest between 
the Gordons and the Forbeses at 
the Oraibstane near Aberdeen, in 
1572, where the former were vic- 
torious, at which time he appears 
to have been still a minor. When 
he was served heir to his father 
at Aberdeen, and not at Inver- 
ness, as might have been expect- 
ed, he began to endeavour to re- 
cover his lands and authority in 
his own country, which were then 
in the hands of the Earls of 
Athole and Caithness. With the 
exception of the murder of his 
messenger who bore the summons 
to Caithness, the earl seems to 
have been allowed to enter peace- 
ably into the possession of his 
lands and castles ; and, according 
to Sir Robert Gordon, his son and 
biographer, so comported himself 
that he quickly pacified the coun- 
try without bloodshed, and concili- 
ated the esteem of even those who 
had been most opposed to him. 
One of his first steps was to ob- 
tain a divorce from his unworthy 
wife, who was openly living as the 
mistress of Mackay of Farr, and 
marry a kinswoman of his own, 
whose misfortunes had already 
made her somewhat of a historical 
heroine,—Jean Gordon, daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Huntly, and 
the former wife of the notorious 
Bothwell. A good deal of mys- 
tery has hitherto hung round 
the Bothwell divorce. Historians 
have generally assumed that Both- 
well divorced his countess as a 
part of his intrigue to marry the 
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Queen. In ‘The Records of 
Aboyne’ the Marquis of Huntly 
succeeds in clearing up the matter 
to a considerable extent. Both- 
well and Lady Jean were within 
the prohibited degrees, and a dis- 
pensation for their marriage had 
to be obtained from the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. This 
dispensation, according to the 
Marquis, was suppressed by the 
countess in order to facilitate 
the divorce which she soon be- 
came desirous of obtaining, and is 
still among the Dunrobin papers. 
This deed, in which the parties are 
described as standing in the fourth 
degree of consanguinity,—and in 
which the lady’s name appears as 
“ Janet,”—is given at length by 
Sir William Fraser in his third 
volume. It was Lady Jean, 
however, who, disgusted with “as 
naughty a man as liveth, and 
much given to the most detest- 
able vices,” began a process for 
divorce on 24th April 1567. Two 
days later Bothwell brought for- 
ward a counter-plea resting on 
forbidden consanguinity, which 
Lady Jean allowed to pass, keep- 
ing back the Archbishop’s dispen- 
sation. Divorce was pronounced 
on 3d May; but before this Both- 
well had already carried off the 
Queen to Dunbar on 24th April, 
the same day as his countess be- 
gan her process of divorce, or two 
days later according to other 
authorities. Bothwell’s marriage 
with Mary took place six days 
after the divorce was formally 
pronounced. It is impossible to 
evade the conclusion that both 
Huntly and his sister connived 
at the arrangements which were 
to clear the way for Bothwell be- 
coming Mary’s consort; and al- 
though the charge has been dis- 
proved that Huntly was directly 
bribed by being restored to his 
titles and lands, there is little 
doubt that he was playing a poli- 
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tic game to maintain his influence 
at Court, and his authority in the 
North, which had been much im- 
paired by the defeat of his sup- 
porters at Corrichie, and still 
more by the progress which the 
Reformation was making within 
his own bounds. We see only 
one satisfactory outcome from all 
these dark transactions. Lady” 
Jean was set free from a vile 
husband, and found happiness 
and content in her after life with 
her kinsman of Sutherland. 

It was during Earl Alexander’s 
minority that the Earl of Caith- 
ness, his guardian, is alleged by 
Sir Robert Gordon to have de- 
stroyed a portion of the Suther- 
land muniments “because they 
seemed to advance the honor and 
profite of that family”; and by 
this malversation on Caithness’s 
part is explained gaps in the 
Sutherland papers extending over 
several generations from the time 
of William the Lion. Sir William 
Fraser, however, throws doubts 
upon Sir Robert’s statements, 
which very likely arose from his 
inability to discover evidence of 
Sutherland ancestors before the 
time of Hugh Freskin. The 
Sutherland muniments, however, 
had a history of their own. Earl 
Alexander’s father had entrusted 
them for safe keeping to the Laird 
of Carnegie, ancestor of the Earls 
of Southesk, and a senator of the 
College of Justice, who was a 
prominent man of affairs in both 
State and family matters. After 
having been restored by Carnegie, 
the Sutherland papers were again 
transferred by Sir Robert Gordon, 
tutor for his nephew the thirteenth 
earl, to Kildrummy Castle under 
the charge of Lord Elphinston, 
and lay there for some twenty 
years in the early part of the 
seventeenth century; and again 
in 1746, when the Earl of Orom- 
artie and his Highlanders seized 
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Dunrobin, the charters and writs 
were disturbed and _ scattered 
about, but apparently restored 
by those into whose hands they 
had fallen, for Sir William Fraser 
considers that the list of docu- 
ments now preserved at Dunrobin 
is as complete as it was in the 
days of Sir Robert Gordon. The 
vicissitudes of these muniments 
strikingly illustrate the difficulties 
that a family and clan even so 
powerful as that of Sutherland 
had in preserving, not merely 
their rights, but the evidence of 
these rights. 

Down to the time of John, the 
twelfth earl, the Sutherland family 
had continued to adhere to the 
Roman Catholic faith, and in con- 
sequence excited the suspicion of 
the dominant party of the Re- 
formers in Edinburgh. Earl John 
was warded in St Andrews and 
Edinburgh, at the instance of 
James VI.’s bishops, until he sat- 
isfied them by “haunting the 
preachingis dailies as occasione 
offred,” and entering into a bond 
for 5000 markis for his compliance 
with the reformed ordinances after 
his return to his own country. 
He stipulated, however, that he 
was not to be compelled to com- 
municate until his family feud 
with Caithness, which was still 
as hot as ever, should be settled ; 
but to all appearances he con- 
tinued an ally of Huntly and the 
Catholic party, and the leave 
which he obtained to pass to the 
Continent had doubtless something 
to do with his desire to have the 
free exercise of his religion. Earl 
John, however, was the last of his 
house who adhered to the old faith. 

It was in this earl’s time that 
the first of those series of protests 
for precedence which have come 
down to our own days, and which 
still find an echo in the shadowy 
meetings of the Scottish peerage 
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at Holyrood, was lodged. At 
the riding of the Parliament of 
1597, in which Sutherland exer- 
cised as a hereditary right the 
privilege of carrying the sword 
of state, Caithness lodged a claim 
of precedence over Sutherland. 
The claim was subsequently re- 
peated, and Sir William Fraser 
considers that the case to some 
extent gave occasion to the De- 
creet of Ranking in 1606. Among 
the earls Sutherland was ranked 
the sixth. Angus, Argyll, Craw- 
ford, Errol, and Marischal have 
precedence in order. Caithness 
was placed sixteenth on the roll 
of earls. ‘These earls,” remarks 
Sir William Fraser, “were not 
ranked according to the dates of 
their respective creations, some of 
which were long posterior to the 
creation of the Earl of Sutherland. 
It dates back to about 1235, in 
the reign of Alexander II., while 
Angus, the earliest of the five, 
dates only from King Robert the 
Bruce.” The right, however, of 
challenging the Decreet was re- 
peatedly raised by the Sutherland 
earls on subsequent occasions. 
Their place is now third on the 
roll, Angus having been merged 
in the dukedom of Hamilton and 
Marischal attainted. 

The thirteenth earl was only 
seven years of age at his father’s 
death, and his uncle, Sir Robert 
Gordon of Gordonstoun, the annal- 
ist of the Sutherlands, became his 
tutor or guardian. Sir Robert 
was the most eminent personage 
the Sutherland family produced 
during the seventeenth century. 
A man of many and varied accom- 
plishments, with experience gained 
in foreign travels and at King 
James’s English Court, he seems 
to have been equally at home in 
statecraft, business, and literature. 
Sir Robert, however, was detained 
by public duties and private af- 
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fairs in England during the most 
of his time of tutorship, the active 
responsibilities of which were dis- 
charged by his brother, Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon of Navidale, the 
sheriff. Sir Robert, however, 
notes that he had to ride six times 
from London to Scotland and back 
on matters connected with the 
Sutherland earldom. Sir Robert 
had married a kinswoman of his 
own name, a daughter of the Dean 
of Salisbury, and had become a 
firm supporter of Protestantism. 
It was probably under his influ- 
ence that the earl, his ward, be- 
came a zealous champion of the 
Kirk, and a promoter of the 
Covenant. This change of policy 
naturally led to an estrangement 
with the Marquis of Huntly, who 
was maintaining almost single- 
handed the struggle for the Royal 
authority and against the Cove- 
nant in the North. Another 
circumstance which still further 
divided the two noblemen was the 
fatal fire of Frendraught, in which 
Lord Aboyne and the young Laird 
of Rothiemay haplessly perished. 
The lady of Frendraught, whom 
contemporary suspicion and un- 
broken tradition have never ac- 
quitted of the crime which led to 
the fatal tragedy, was the Earl of 
Sutherland’s sister. Sutherland 
refused to break with his sister 
and her husband, and henceforth 
the Gordons of Huntly and the 
Gordons of Sutherland were dis- 
united, and to be found in separate 
camps. Sutherland became a 
noted Covenanter, an ally of 
Argyle’s, and an adherent of the 
popular side, even in its most ex- 
treme measures. He, however, 
raised a regiment for King 
Charles’s Worcester campaign ; but 
this did not prevent him from 
reconciling himself to Cromwell, 
under whom he seems to have ac- 
cepted the office of Keeper of the 
VOL. CLVII.—NO, DCCCCLY. 
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Privy Seal for Scotland. The 
quarrel with Huntly is emphasised 
by the Earl’s adoption of the name 
of Sutherland in place of the then 
ominous designation of Gordon, a 
step which seems to have aroused 
lively feelings of anger among 
his paternal ancestral clan. This 
question of the name occurs again 
during a temporary alliance be- 
tween the Marquis of Huntly 
and Lord Strathnaver, afterwards 
fifteenth earl, who had been put 
in possession of the Sutherland 
estates by his father’s departure 
for Holland, whither he had re- 
sorted, probably in imitation of 
the Scottish exiles who were then 
beginning to form a party about 
the Prince of Orange. Lord 
Strathnaver “binds himself, his 
heirs and successors, to use the 
surname of Gordon only, not- 
withstanding recent endeavours to 
change it for that of Sutherland,” 
under a penalty of £20,000 Scots, 
to be paid to the representative of 
the Huntly family. This was in 
1682; but soon after the Revolu- 
tion Lord Strathnaver wishes to 
be released from his obligations of 
alliance to the Marquis, by that 
time Duke of Gordon, and of using 
the surname of Gordon, as “in 
the times no Roman Catholickis 
freindship can be of use.” The 
Duke, on his side, complains that 
Lord Strathnaver had dropped 
the name of Gordon, and omitted 
the Gordon arms from his plate 
and seal; to which Lord Strath- 
naver rejoins, that his and the 
Duke’s own paternal ancestor, 
Alexander Seton, who had mar- 
ried the heiress of Gordon, had 
already set them an example. 
But though Strathnaver renounced 
all formal obligations, he after- 
wards stood in good stead to the 
Marquis of Huntly, who had been 
compromised in the insurrection 
of 1715. 
3B 
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This Lord Strathnaver, the fif- 
teenth earl, as he became on his 
father’s death in 1703, was popu- 
larly known in the north as Earl 
John Roy, a politician and a 
soldier who in the turmoils of the 
Revolution era conducted himself 
with great bravery and judgment, 
and who, more than any other 
leader of his time, was the chief 
agent in keeping the country be- 
yond the Ness loyal to the House 
of Hanover. Earl John Roy, too, 
was closely connected with several 
of the most prominent supporters 
of James II., with his cousins of 
Huntly, and with Dundee, his 
brother-in-law, and his good offices 
with the Government were always 
generously exerted on their be- 
half. Though he followed the 
Whig principles now formally pro- 
fessed by his family, he took part 
in the suppression of Argyll’s in- 
surrection, more, it is to be be- 
lieved, to redeem his obligation to 
the Duke of Gordon than that his 
sympathies were altogether in ac- 
cordance with the policy which 
the Government was pushing ; but 
the collapse of the insurrection 
and capture of the leaders allowed 
the Sutherlands to return home 
without having had to engage the 
rebels. He threw himself actively 
into the Revolution movement, 
and raised a regiment out of his 
clan for King William’s service, one 
of the regiments that were enrolled 
for the service of the Crown, which 
covered Elgin and Inverness dur- 
ing the period of Dundee’s brief 
campaign. But his patriotism 
met with the ingratitude with 
which such services were usually 
treated at the time. The whole 
of the burden of maintaining and 
equipping his regiment seems to 
have been thrown upon Lord 
Strathnaver as he was then, and, 
when the force was disbanded in 
1691, the Government seems to 
have remained content to owe him 


over £6000 for arrears of pay. 
In spite of the neglect with 
which his claims for compensation 
had been‘ treated, Lord Strath- 
naver raised another regiment in 
1693, with which he served for 
some years in Flanders, and held 
the command until his succession 
to the earldom in 1703, when he 
handed it over to his eldest son, 
William. This undertaking was 
even more costly to the earl than 
his first military enterprise, and 
at the end of the rebellion of 
1715 we find the earl memorialising 
the Government for upwards of 
£24,000 of arrears due to him for 
his two regiments. But, as usual, 
no response is recorded to have 
been made to the earl’s appeal. 
The stirring events that suc- 
ceeded the Union in Scotland 
brought Earl John Roy, his son 
Lord Strathnaver, and his grand- 
son the sixteenth earl, into a very 
prominent part in public affairs. 
In the rebellion of the Fifteen, it 
fell to Earl John to preserve King 
George’s authority in the six north- 
ern counties, and this he succeeded 
in doing with a force very inferior 
to the clans who were in arms for 
the House of Stuart. The Earl of 
Seaforth was in arms for the Jaco- 
bite cause with some 4000 men of 
his own and of other clans who had 
joined him. Earl John Roy had 
only about 1200 men who were 
equipped with arms, and all he 
could do was to block the south- 
ward advance of the Jacobite force 
until Argyll was sufficiently rein- 
forced to be able to give battle to 
the Earl of Mar’s army. He suc- 
ceeded in keeping Seaforth’s High- 
landers back for about three weeks 
or a month after their muster. 
When the rebels did get out of 
the country, Sutherland took ac- 
tive steps to secure Inverness, 
which had fallen into their hands, 
but was anticipated by Lord Lovat, 
who had very good reasons for seek- 
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ing to secure the favour and pro- 
tection of the Government by a 
display of zealous loyalty. The 
earl’s precautions had been taken 
against the possibility of disturb- 
ance from the return of the broken 
clansmen, and the rebellion was 

ut under with little trouble in 
the counties beyond the Ness. Earl 
John Roy had exerted himself to 
get both Huntly and Seaforth to 
surrender, and had offered them 
better conditions than the military 
authorities were prepared to ratify. 
He seems, however, to have pushed 
his interest at Court actively on 
behalf of Huntly. His son Lord 
Strathnaver had an active share in 
putting down the attempted rising 
by Marischal and Tullibardine in 
1719; and his grandson William, 
the sixteenth earl, co-operated with 
Duncan Forbes, the President, first 
in endeavouring to check the ris- 
ing of the Forty-five, and after- 
wards in putting down th@ggbellion 
when it rolled northward to Suther- 
landshire. When the rebels seized 
Dunrobin, the earl had to take to 
flight, and seek refuge with the 
king’s army, with which he was 
present at the battle of Culloden. 
The earl’s conduct has been judged 
to have been wanting in energy at 
this crisis, and his connection with 
Elcho and other Jacobite leaders 
has been significantly referred to, 
but he seems to have acquitted 
himself to the full satisfaction of 
Duncan Forbes, whose knowledge 
of the earl’s position and the state 
of his country made him the most 
competent voucher for Sutherland’s 
loyal co-operation. But by this time 
the affairs of the Sutherland family 
had fallen into a rather straitened 
condition. The public services in 
which the earls had been engaged 
from the time of the Covenanting 
earl downwards, had involved them 
in the expenditure of large sums of 
money, for which only partial, if 
any, reimbursement was obtainable 
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from the Government. The Order 
of the Thistle, an augmentation of 
the Sutherland arms by the double 
tressure, occasionally a sinecure or 
a minor post in the Scottish ad- 
ministration, were all the recom- 
pense that the Earls of Sutherland 
met with, and their fortunes were 
on the decline when the death of the 
last earl in the direct line brought 
about another revolution in the 
family. 

William the seventeenth earl 
died in 1766, leaving one daughter 
as the heiress of the Sutherland 
title and estates, which now for 
the second time devolved upon a 
female heir. And, as had hap- 
pened on the first occasion, her 
succession was not to go unchal- 
lenged. It is rather curious that 
it should have been two of Fres- 
kin’s descendants who were at the 
same time to give rise to the two 
most famous Scottish peerage 
cases on record, and to excite an 
interest which extended far be- 
yond those immediately concerned, 
becoming a subject of national im- 
portance, and arousing widespread 
partisan feelings. In our own days 
we have seen the keen contest that 
took place over the Mar peerage, 
but public feeling was little affected 
by the Kelly and Goodeve-Erskine 
claims, compared with the excite- 
ment that attached to the Douglas 
and Sutherland causes, 

Elizabeth Sutherland was but a 
year old at her father’s death, and 
there seemed some risk of an 
ancient family oracle, uttered by 
the sagart ruadh or Red Priest 
of Durness regarding the Suther- 
lands, being fulfilled— 


‘* When after John comes George, and 
after him comes John, 

And after William comes William, after 
him comes none,” 


Unless the prophecy refers to the 
Dukes instead of the Earls of 
Sutherland, it seems to us point- 
less, for the baby heiress of the 
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last Earl William was destined to 
raise the Sutherland family to a 
much more splendid position, and 
to a wider sphere of influence and 
usefulness, which we trust it may 
long occupy in spite of the Red 
Priest’s prediction. 

It was fortunate for the infant 
heiress that her father had com- 
mitted her interests to the care of 
a strong body of guardians, among 
whom were the Duke of Atholl, 
several Lords of Session, and not- 
ably Sir David Dalrymple, after- 
wards Lord Hailes. When the 
young countess was served heir to 
her father, there was a larger and 
much more fashionable assemblage 
than was usually present on such 
formal occasions, interested doubt- 
less by the youth of the heiress and 
the rumour that her title was to be 
challenged. But shortly after, her 
title was legally attacked. Suther- 
land of Forse claimed as the heir- 
male of the Sutherland Earls of 
the older line, being the descend- 
ant of Kenneth, younger son of 
William, fifth earl. Sir Robert 
Gordon of Gordonstoun also 
claimed the earldom as the repre- 
sentative of the second son of the 
eleventh earl. The issue turned 
upon whether the Sutherland Earl- 
dom descended to heirs or was 
limited to heirs male ; and the case 
of the countess was engrossing the 
highest legal talent at the Scottish 
Bar. Monboddo, then a rising ad- 
vocate, prepared the case, which 
was next elaborated by Lord 
Hailes (then Sir David Dalrymple), 
and the memorial was ultimately 
revised with the assistance of Lord 
Auchinleck and Sir Adam Fergus- 
son. Lord Hailes’s “ Additional 
Case ” in reply to the arguments of 
Sir Robert Gordon is a monument 
of historical and _ genealogical 
acumen, and to his efforts the 


countess’s victory was mainly at- 
tributable, and was handsomely 
acknowledged by the trustees and 
by herself afterwards. Papers and 
records of the day testify to the 
enthusiastic interest which was 
taken in the House of Lords’ de- 
cision. In a letter to the Honour- 
able James Wemyss of Wemyss, 
who was one of the countess’s 
guardians, and who had married 
her aunt, Lady Elizabeth Suther- 
land, his chamberlain writes thus 
on the receipt of the news in Scot- 
land :— 


“Yesterday the news of the Countess 
of Sutherland’s victory over Adam’s 
male line, and some generations before 
them, was brought over by James 
Junkieson, and diffused a general joy 
alongst the coast. Lofty pyramids of 
fire and smoack proclaimed it to the 
skys at night ; and,when Night herself 
had waxen old, past away, and ushered 
her eldest son, the Morn, into our 
hemisphere. That Gladness might 
not cry she was murdered from want 
of time to be Merry. The indulgent 
youth continued with the stoutest 
and best-hearted of the chosen bands 
till his father Sol sprung from Thetis’ 
arms with brilliant rays to conduct 
safe home all who had been rejoyce- 
ing for the justice done to the straight 
line of Sutherland’s noble and antient 
race.” 1 


The countess, or, to give her 
the title by which she is most 
familiarly known, the Duchess- 
Countess, was worthy to be the 
last representative of an old and 
distinguished family, and the foun- 
der of a new and loftier line. 
Few among her contemporaries, 
either in English or Scottish so- 
ciety, presents to us a more 
marked personality or higher no- 
bility of character. She must 
have owed much to the training 
and example of her grandmother, 
Lady Alva, one of those grand 





1 Memorials of the Family of Wemyss of Wemyss. By Sir William Fraser, 
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old Scottish dames whom Scott 
delighted in painting, and who 
lived to be a connecting-link be- 
tween old and new Edinburgh— 
being the last wife of a judge 
who bore her husband’s courtesy 
title. The trustees allowed Lady 
Alva £420 yearly for the young 
lady’s establishment, ‘ medical at- 
tendance and extra ordinaries being 
separately provided for.” At the 
age of nine we find her taking an 
interest in “the wants of the poor 
this rigorous season,” and asking 
a supply for pocket expenses from 
the trustees, who consented to an 
allowance of a guinea per month 
for pocket-money, ‘‘ recommending 
to her to keep an account of the 
application thereof.” When she 
was four years older, a second 
application was followed by an 
increase of from twelve to twenty 
guineas per annum. Among her 
tutors was ‘Courtney Melmoth,” 
a very active litérateur of his 
day, regarding whom, under his 
real name of 8. J. Pratt, and in 
his capacity of a “Gleaner,” Lord 
Iddesleigh recently contributed a 
paper to ‘Maga.’ “Mr Melmoth” 
attests the Duchess - Countess’s 
fondness for literature, and her 
letters indicate that, however nar- 
row her early education had been, 
her mind was richly cultured 
and well stored with reading. 
Among the witty and bright cor- 
respondents of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, there is none whose letters 
are better worth reading than those 
of the Duchess-Countess. Genial, 
kindly, and often playful, they 
always bear the mark of a power- 
ful and commanding intellect. 
Whether as a leader of society 
at Stafford House or a Highland 
Chieftainess at Dunrobin, the 
Duchess-Countess seems to have 
been equally in her proper sphere. 
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Her marriage with Viscount 
Trentham, afterwards second Mar- 
quis of Stafford, and still later the 
first Duke of Sutherland, trans- 
ferred the honours of the old 
Sutherland line to the English 
House of Leveson - Gower, and 
brought to the great northern 
property the means of develop- 
ment at the very time when High- 
land estates were beginning to rise 
in value. Even before her mar- 
riage the attention of the Duchess- 
Countess had been directed to im- 
proving the Sutherland property, 
and her exertions were energetic- 
ally seconded by her husband, and 
have been continued to the pres- 
ent time by her descendants, It 
would require pages to enumerate 
the works which have been under- 
taken on the Sutherland property 
during the present century, and 
columns to sum up the enormous 
outlay that has been expended by 
the Dukes, The Duchess’s son the 
second Duke, and her grandson the 
third Duke, whose death is a recent 
event, in the thirty years from 
1853-1882 laid out £1,295,000 
on estate work proper, an expen- 
diture over revenue for the same 
period of £254,000. 

With the death of the Duchess- 
Countess Sir William Fraser closes 
his ‘Sutherland Book,’ which is in 
no way inferior in historical value 
and literary interest to the many 
other family histories that have 
come from his pen. The interest- 
ing narrative volume, with the 
additional volumes, devoted to 
Charters and Letters, presented in 
the luxurious style which is a dis 
tinctive mark of all Sir William’s 
works, is a worthy memorial of 
the author’s historical research and 
of the memory of the late Duke 
of Sutherland, at whose instance 
the work was undertaken. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE RIGHT MAN, 


Wuewn a fortnight had passed 
without bringing any answer to 
her letter to Baroness Gabelstein, 
Phemie felt all the undefined and 
unacknowledged hopes she had 
been secretly nursing fade away 
into nought, What could she now 
continue to hope for? Had not her 
fate been irrevocably fixed on that 
August day, to the tune of the 
Lorelei melody ? 

It had been settled that the Dal- 
rymples were to return to Gala Hill 
early in April, Phemie was glad 
of the prospect, as she was begin- 
ning to feel very weary of the con- 
tinuous round of gaiety into which 
she had insensibly been drawn ; 
for after the dancing season had 
come to an end, there were still 
dinners and concerts to attend, and 
there hardly passed a day without 
some invitation to luncheon or to 
afternoon tea cropping up, or some 
party being formed to visit a flower- 
show or a picture exhibition. 

It was two days before that fixed 
for their return to the country that 
Phemie, accompanied by Russell, 
went out directly after breakfast in 
order to purchase some flower-seeds 
for the garden at home. 

** And don’t forget the white lace 
curtains for the drawing - room,” 
called out Chrissy after her sister ; 
‘and remember to look in at Jen- 
kinson’s to inquire if the glass 
troughs for the dinner-table have 
come.” 

It was one of those perfect spring 
mornings which, if they come to us 
seldom up here in the north, when 
they do come go so far to obliterate 
all recollection of the nipping east 
winds which are supposed to be a 
special feature of the Scottish capi- 
tal. The balmy air to-day was 


vaguely suggestive of violet-scented 
meadows, new-born lambs, and sing- 
ing skylarks; and although none 
of these things are precisely to be 
found within the precincts of a 
large town, they were felt to be 
there close at hand, imparting sweet- 
ness and melody to commonplace 
sights and sounds. When seen 
upon such a morning, bathed in 
a flood of golden sunshine, with 
just the faintest suspicion of a 
silver veil of mist hovering about 
the bold outline of Arthur’s Seat, 
Edinburgh need fear comparison 
with no other city in the world. 

Walking along Princes Street 
with the sun shining full in her 
eyes, the Scott Monument seemed 
to rise up suddenly before Phemie 
like a piece of exquisite lace-work 
suspended in mid-air. Though seen 
so often, its beauty is of the order 
that loses nothing by familiarity ; 
and as she came opposite to the 
monument, involuntarily Phemie 
checked herself to give it a passing 
glance of admiration, and as she 
did so, became suddenly aware of 
the near vicinity of a stranger, who, 
with his back turned towards her, 
was likewise gazing up at the beau- 
tiful structure with deep and rapt 
attention. That he was a stranger 
was palpable at the first glance, even 
seen thus in the rear, for an air 
of something indescribably foreign, 
though impossible to define, hung 
about his person, his clothes, his 
hat, and walking-stick; even the 
turn of the shoulders, and the par- 
ticular angle at which he carried 
his head, looked peculiarly, indefin- 
ably un-English. 

These observations had hardly 
time to shoot through Phemie’s 
brain, for almost in the same mo- 
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ment the stranger had turned his 
head, and she had recognised Leo 
Wolfsberg. 

“You know why I have come 
here!” he exclaimed, without any 
preamble at all, seizing hold of both 
her hands in his own and keeping 
them there fast prisoners, while his 
face lighted up with a sudden glow 
that seemed to be a reflection of the 
bright morning sunshine. 

Phemie made no attempt to ex- 
tricate her hands from his grasp, 
but let them stay there simply and 
contentedly, as though this had 
been their natural place, which they 
had found at last; neither did she 
ever dream of feigning ignorance as 
to the object of his journey hither. 

“Yes,” she said, very low, “I 
know why you have come. I have 
been waiting for you, and the time 
has seemed so long—so terribly 
long !” 

Together they turned into the 
Princes Street Gardens, and paced 
there up and down, oblivious of 
time and surroundings, and utterly 
indifferent to the feelings of the 
hapless Russell, who had never 
known her young mistress to be- 
have in such unaccountable fashion 
before. What other words passed 
between them, neither Leo nor 
Phemie were ever able distinctly to 
remember in after-times: rather it 
seemed to them as though, without 
the assistance of any such clumsy 
medium as language, all that was in 
their hearts found easy and complete 
expression. They were only aware 
that all barriers between them were 
swept away as by magic, the past 
obliterated, the future all painted 
in hues of rose-colour and gold, and 
the present hour so full of a deep 
and ineffable sweetness such as 
never comes to us twice in a life- 
time: they only knew that they 
were roaming in some strange en- 
chanted regions where the birds 
were singing exquisite melodies of 
hitherto undreamt-of grace and har- 
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mony; that the gardens were full 
of unknown bright flowers which 
seemed to have sprung up at their 
feet expressly to weave laughing 
garlands round their new-born hap- 
piness. 

To them it had seemed but a 
few minutes since they had entered 
the gardens, when the gun booming 
forth from the Castle recalled them 
rudely to the realities of life, by 
informing them of the hour. It 
was now one o'clock, and Phemie 
had gone out soon after ten, and 
what had become of the flower- 
seeds she had meant to purchase ! 

After going in search of the ill- 
used Russell, who was found en- 
sconced upon a bench in a state of 
high dudgeon, the young couple 
retraced their steps in the direction 
of home, without as yet having at 
all considered in what manner this 
startling piece of news was to be 
broken to Mr Dalrymple. 

Half-way along Princes Street 
they came upon Lady Lauriston’s 
carriage waiting in front of Taylor’s 
furniture shop. Just as they were 
about to pass on, the old lady her- 
self came out of the shop, and on 
catching sight of Phemie and her 
companion, checked herself abrupt- 
ly, with one foot on the carriage-step. 

‘‘ Phemie— Phemie! my dear! 
Where are you off to in such a 
hurry !—and who is that you have 
got with you?” 

“Oh, Lady Lauriston!” ex- 
claimed Phemie, clutching hold of 
her old friend’s arm with a grip of 
iron. ‘You are the very person I 
want just now. This—this is Baron 
Wolfsberg—and he has arrived from 
Austria this morning—and—and— 
I want you to come with us at once 
to papa, in order to make him un- 
derstand.” 

“To make 
what?” 

Phemie now whispered very low 
into the old woman’s ear— 

“To make him understand that 


him understand 
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this—this is the right man though 
he is a foreigner—and that I will 
never, never think of any other.” 

“You are quite sure this is 
serious?” asked Lady Lauriston, 
extricating herself with difficulty 
from the girl’s tenacious grasp, and 
drawing back a little in order to 
scrutinise her countenance, and to 
cast a hasty and surreptitious glance 
at the gentleman thus unexpectedly 
introduced in the character of the 
right man. 

Apparently what she read in 
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both the young faces was calcu- 
lated to remove whatever doubts 
she may have entertained in the 
first shock of surprise, for after 
scarcely a minute’s hesitation she 
held out her hand to Baron Wolfs- 
berg with a gesture of genial wel- 
come, as she signified her assent to 
the proposed arrangement. 

‘‘ Get into the carriage with me,” 
she said, “and I will see what 
can be done for you with Mr Dal- 
rymple. I shall be able to manage 
him, I fancy.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—MUTUAL CONFESSIONS. 


It had, however, required all 
Lady Lauriston’s influence in order 
to make Mr Dalrymple take in the 
situation and accept it with a good 
grace; for the disappointment he 
had experienced on realising that 
his daughter was really foolish 
enough to refuse such an excellent 
offer as that of Mr Blushwood, was 
enhanced a thousandfold when he 
learned her resolution of throwing 
herself away on a mere foreigner— 
and, moreover, a foreigner whose 
fortune, when measured by a British 
standard, could only be accounted 
little short of beggary. Lady Laur- 
iston herself had been considerably 
startled on learning that Baron 
Wolfsberg’s whole income, includ- 
ing military pay as well as private 
means, amounted to scarcely three 
hundred pounds sterling, which, in 
addition to the allowance of two 
hundred pounds which was all Mr 
Dalrymple could promise to settle 
on his daughter for the present, 
would only produce a rental of 
about five hundred pounds—a sum 
which, in England, is generally un- 
derstood to signify neither more nor 
less than genteel starvation. To be 


sure, she had always heard that 
living abroad was ever so much less 
expensive than it is with us. 


The 








conditions of daily life are there 
simpler and less pretentious. Mat- 
rimony is there still somewhat more 
of a primitive institution than here, 
and the apparatus upon which con- 
jugal bliss is built up less cumber- 
some and ponderous than what we 
are accustomed to regard as indis- 
pensable in order to secure the hap- 
piness of our daughters and sisters. 
Leo Wolfsberg was able to quote 
dozens of his own acquaintances, 
all belonging to the very best Aus- 
trian families, who not only lived 
but were happy and comfortable on 
a similar income. 

“‘ Of course we shall be poor, and 
cannot allow ourselves much amuse- 
ment,” he had said in answer to all 
objections ; “but surely that matters 
nothing if we are content, and love 
each other truly.” 

And so it was settled, and Leo, in 
the character of an affianced bride- 
groom, was allowed to accompany 
the Dalrymples back to Laird’s 
Hill, there to spend one short bliss- 
ful week, ere, his brief leave of 
absence having elapsed, he would 
be compelled to return to the regi- 
ment. Yet he himself, after a few 
days’ experience had made him com- 
prehend the vast difference existing 
between English comfort and that 
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which goes by the same name in 
Germany, could not escape a passing 
misgiving. Seeing Phemie thus in 
her own house, surrounded by all 
those little touches of luxury and 
refinement to which she was born 
and bred, and which consequently 
were no more regarded by her than 
the commonest daily bread, he could 
not refrain from asking himself some- 
times whether she would not miss 
some of these things from which he 
was taking her away; but it was 
only on the very last evening of his 
visit that he ventured to put this 
thought into words. 

They were sitting together after 
dinner on a bench at the farther 
end of the bowling-green, for the 
evening was still and balmy, and 
so Phemie, merely throwing a white 
Shetland shawl over her blue gauze 
dinner-gown, had proposed an ad- 
journment to the open air. He 
had taken hold of her hand and 
was regarding it attentively, which 
was a very natural thing for a 
bridegroom to do, and yet it almost 
seemed as if his attention were just 
at this moment fully more attracted 
by the trimmings on the blue gauze 
sleeve than by the hand itself. 

“What are you doing to my 
dress?” said Phemie, seeing that 
Leo was passing his fingers care- 
fully and critically over the light 
airy trimmings that ran along the 
edge of the sleeve. 

“T was only wondering,” said 
Leo, as he took hold of a fluttering 
knot of ribbon that depended from 
the elbow — “wondering whether 
you will not miss all these things 
when you come to live abroad?” 

“What sort of things? My 
ribbons do you mean? And why 
should I not wear ribbons, if I 
choose, over there as well as here ?” 

“It is not only the ribbons,” 
said Leo, with true masculine hazi- 
ness, “ but all sorts of other things 
as well. I don’t know exactly how 
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to explain it, but since I have come 
over here I have begun to under- 
stand that you live in such—such 
a much more—ornamental sort of 
way than we do in Germany. Why, 
most of the ladies I know would as 
soon dream of putting on court 
plumes as they would think of 
dressing for dinner, unless it were 
for a formal party. Now that I 
see what your life over here really 
is like, I am afraid of my own pre- 
sumption for daring to take you 
away from it. If I had seen you 
before as I see you now, who 
knows whether I should have had 
the courage to come for you!” 

“Leo!” exclaimed Phemie, re- 
proachfully. “Of what sort of 
stuff do you think I am made? 
Do you suppose that anything can 
ever be hard as long as I know 
that you love me? Of course I 
shall learn your ways, as I have 
learnt your language. I am not so 
dull as you seem to think, and I 
can learn very quickly if I choose. 
Just look at my German, for in- 
stance. Do I not speak it very 
differently from what I did six 
months ago?” 

“Yes,” said Leo, looking down 
fondly at the delicate flushed face 
that was raised to his own with an 
expression of such tender reproof. 
“You have learnt it so well that 
I shall quite abandon my English 
studies, which I had been half 
thinking of resuming. Now I see 
that it will not be necessary. We 
shall always speak German together 
—shall we not, Liebchen?” 

** Of course.” 

“And soon you will know 
enough to appreciate our poetry. 
How I shall enjoy reading all my 
favourite poets aloud to you!” 

“Oh, that will be delightful!” 
cried Phemie, with her eyes spark- 
ling ; but, after a short pause, she 
said to him, shyly and with a little 
constraint— 
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“Tell me, Leo—did you—did 
you also read poetry to Melitta?” 

“Of course I did. We read 
through all Lenau, Geibel, and 
Heine together, and had just reached 
the middle of the first volume of 
Chamisso’s poetry when she died. 
I have never dared to open that 
volume again since.” 

Drake, the retriever, had mean- 
while drawn near, and, with his 
brown curly head pressed familiarly 
against Phemie’s blue gauze skirt, 
was hearkening attentively to the 
sound of their voices, while his 
Sagacious green eyes were fixed 
alternately on each speaker’s face 
with a comical expression of anx- 
ious inquiry. Something in the 
foreign intonation of the words 
seemed to be disturbing the dog’s 
mind, and, as though aware that 
this was not the sort of language in 
which, according to his opinion, 
well-bred young English ladies are 
wont to converse, he growled once 
or twice disapprovingly, till, his 
feelings becoming apparently un- 
governable at Leo’s last phrase, he 
finally threw back his head and 
gave vent to them in a succession 
of short loud barks, distinctly and 
unmistakably delivered to Leo’s 
address. 

“Why, I declare Drake is angry 
with you for speaking German !” 
exclaimed Phemie, laughing. ‘“ He 
has never heard anything but Eng- 
lish before, and doesn’t at all 
know what to make of the whole 
business. Come, Drake,” she con- 
tinued, now speaking in English 
as she laid hold of the dog’s 
collar and dragged him round to 
her bridegroom’s side of the bench. 
“ You must not bark at this gentle- 
man any more, or I will never be 
fond of you again; so you had 
better make friends, I can tell 
you!” 

Thus adjured, the retriever be- 
gan to subject Leo to a deliberate 
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examination, sniffing at his clothes 
and inspecting his boots in as criti- 
cal a fashion as though called upon 
as an expert to pronounce upon the 
intrinsic worth of these manufac- 
tures. Apparently the inspection 
turned out favourably for the 
young Austrian officer, for Drake 
finally consented to lick Leo’s hand 
with a sort of condescending ap- 
probation. 

“There now!” said Phemie, 
“Drake has accepted you as a 
member of the family, which is a 
great comfort, for he is a wonder- 
fully clever dog, and very reliable 
in his judgment. When he takes 
a dislike to a person, there is 
almost always sure to be some 
ground for it. And he is very 
fierce sometimes. Just last summer 
he snapped at Mr Hamilton in the 
most savage way possible, for no 
reason at all that any one could 
perceive.” 

*“ And who is Mr Hamilton?” 
was Leo’s not unnatural question. 

Whereupon Phemie poured forth 
the innocent blushing little tale of 
those slight—very slight—passages 
of flirtation that had taken place 
between her and the said gentle- 
man, and of the three round-dances 
she had promised to give him at 
that Yeomanry ball which she had 
ultimately been unable to attend. 

“For then I took the measles, 
and we had to go abroad,” she said 
in conclusion. 

“Yes, I understand. So those 
measles were a very lucky thing 
for me, since, instead of dancing 
with that Mr Hamilton, they had 
the result of making you come to 
Salzburg and say, ‘ Willst Du mit 
mir tanzen ?’ to a perfect stranger,” 
said Leo, with a touch of that play- 
ful banter which is one of love's 
most delightful privileges. 

‘‘ Take care, Leo! we shall quarrel 
seriously if you remind me again of 


that dreadful blunder !” 
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“Do you mean to say you regret 
it ?” said Leo more seriously, as he 
drew her towards him; for there 
was no one looking on except 
Drake, who, having now quite 
abandoned his former position, had 
lain down on the grass at their feet, 
whence he shot occasional approv- 
ing glances in the direction of the 
young couple, ‘But for that ador- 
able mistake of yours, Liebchen, 
I never would have known you, 
and you would probably have gone 
home to Scotland and married that 
Mr Hamilton. Confess the truth— 
did you not care a little tiny bit for 
him before you knew me ?” 

Phemie shook her head. 

“No; it was not at all that sort 
of thing. But he was very hand- 
some and clever, and of course I 
saw that he admired me, and I 
found it rather—pleasant. That 
was all, for no one had ever ad- 
mired me before. But as to loving 
or marrying, that is quite a different 
thing. In some ways Mr Hamilton 
reminds me of your cousin Poldi. 
He has just the same way of laugh- 
ing and joking about everything ; 
only that Poldi speaks more at 
random, without thinking, whereas 
Mr Hamilton, even when he is 
talking the greatest nonsense, yet 
gives the idea that he knows ex- 
actly what he means to say.” 

“And you are sure there was no 
one else?” persisted Leo, jealously ; 
for on this point all men are alike, 
and there is not one—be his own 
past history never so black—who 
does not consider himself entitled 
to have every fold and corner of 
his sweetheart’s former life, up to 
the moment of his own coming into 
possession, laid bare for his benefit. 

‘‘No one,” said Phemie, with a 
happy little laungh—‘* not even the 
shadow of a man, for you cannot 
really count that tiresome Mr Blush- 
wood I told you about, who offered 
me as much of his heart as he could 
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manage to spare from his foxes. 
But oh! that reminds me of some- 
thing else, Leo, that I wanted to 
ask you. I have come to the end 
of all my confessions, and now it is 
your turn.” 

“ My turn for what ?” 

‘“‘To make your confession, to be 
sure, I want you to tell me some- 
thing about your former life.” 

“ About my former life?” said 
Leo, slowly and in some surprise ; 
for this is a question which perhaps 
no man cares to hear addressed to 
him by lips as fresh and innocent 
as were these. “ Why, what do 
you require.to hear more about my 
former life than what I have al- 
ready told you? You know the 
whole history of my engagement 
to Melitta, and that is the only 
real love-story I have had.” 

“Tt is not about love,” said 
Phemie, rather nervously. ‘“ But 
there is one other thing which has 
been rather preying on my mind 
since you came. You only require 
to answer one single question in 
order to put my mind at rest.” 

‘Well, what is it?” said Leo, 
relieved and puzzled all at once by 
Phemie’s words and manner. 

“Teo,” said Phemie, solemnly, 
laying hold of his arm with both 
her hands, and looking up earnestly 
in his face, “I want you to tell me 
the truth. Tell me, have you—have 
you ever shot a fox?” 

“Never!” exclaimed the young 
man, bursting into a violent fit of 
laughter. ‘I have never had the 
chance of doing so. There is not 
much sport to be had in the vicinity 
of most of our cavalry stations, and 
my hands are consequently guiltless 
of aught but the blood of pheasants 
and partridges as yet.” 

‘“‘Thank heaven!” said Phemie, 
fervently ; “for if you had shot a 
fox, Leo, I don’t think I should 
ever have been quite able to forgive 
you.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—GOLD RIKI’S PRICE. 


Leo Wolfsberg’s abrupt resolution 
of renouncing his chances of enter- 
ing the Teutonic Order caused 
boundless surprise to all his friends 
and acquaintances. Such a thing 
was utterly unprecedented and. un- 
heard of, that a man who had at- 
tained the coveted boon of admit- 
tance to thisenviable position should 
at the eleventh hour, of his own 
free will, renounce all these advan- 
tages ; and when the cause of this 
resolve became generally known, 
and a letter from Scotland conveyed 
the news that Leo Wolfsberg was 
betrothed to Miss Euphemia Dal- 
rymple, surprise was greater still. 
Most surprised of all was Leo’s 
cousin Poldi, who, being himself 
constitutionally disinclined for 
matrimony, could not understand 
how a man in his senses could for- 
swear the advantages of celibacy— 
for the sake, moreover, of such a 
poor marriage as this one promised 
to be. 

“ He is a greater fool than I took 
him for, after all, for all his book- 
learning,” Poldi said to himself one 
morning in May, as, with the usual 
bundle of papers under his arm, he 
repaired to the regimental office. 

Among the papers which the 
latest post had brought to be ac- 
quitted by the regiment to-day, 
there was a packet containing those 
documents relating to Leo Wolfs- 
berg which some months previously 
had been sent in to the Grand- 
master of the Teutonic Order, and 
which consequently, now that their 
utility was gone, were being returned 
to the regiment. 

These papers were last in the 
bundle that the young adjutant 
carried under his arm, and it was 
not until all the other military 
business for the day had been 
transacted that Poldi laid down the 











large envelope containing these on 
the Colonel’s writing-table. 

‘“‘ What are these ?” asked Colonel 
Farkas, in that short gruff voice 
which had now become habitual to 
him in addressing his adjutant. 
The mere sight of the young man 
had lately become an eyesore to 
him—knowing well, as he did, that 
but for Poldi’s laughing blue eyes, 
and almost involuntary fascination 
of manner, the woman he loved 
would not thus have continued to 
turn a deaf ear to his own suit ; and 
it galled him unspeakably to think 
that the younger man held in such 
light estimation the prize that had 
come to him unbidden, and for 
which he, the elder by some twenty 
years, was vainly striving. Fain 
would he have got rid of Poldi’s 
services as adjutant under some 
pretext or other, and ordered him 
to some lone country station where 
he would be rendered harmless, but 
for the fear of incurring ridicule 
by an irrational display of jealousy, 
well knowing that in all such con- 
tests between youth and middle- 
age for woman’s favour, the sym- 
pathies of bystanders are invari- 
ably enlisted on the former’s side. 
Colonel-Farkas therefore contented 
himself for the present with adopt- 
ing a short authoritative tone to- 
wards his adjutant, and by con- 
fining his intercourse merely to 
the discussion of those business 
details which had to be dealt with. 
Baffled love, which so often causes 
men to neglect or abandon their 
employment, had in this case the 
directly opposite effect of impelling 
the victim to concentrate his ener- 
gies more fiercely and exclusively 
than ever upon those details of 
military discipline which were his 
special hobby. Never before had 
the captains who severally com- 
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manded the six squadrons of which 
the regiment was composed had 
such a hard time of it as during 
these months when their colonel’s 
fate hung in the balance: the 
sweeter the glances which he beheld 
Gold Riki bestow on his rival, the 
more Draconian became his mode 
of government; and if, as came to 
be remarked, his appetite occasion- 
ally failed, and he even began to 
lose flesh under the gnawing influ- 
ence of suspense, so in almost equal 
proportion did he seem possessed 
by a fiendish determination to see 
himself at the head of the sleekest 
and best-fed collection of chargers 
in Austria. No horse could be 
plump enough to satisfy his jaun- 
diced eye, no coat so well groomed 
that he did not detect blemishes in 
the satin ; he perceived microscopic 
specks of rust on curb-chains which 
to the ordinary observer seemed to 
shine like burnished silver, and 
discovered ribs in the flanks of 
portly steeds where nature had 
never placed them. Decidedly, 
agreed the officers when comparing 
notes as to these various grievances, 
the tender passion was exercising 
a most baneful influence on their 
gallant commander. 

“Those are the documents relat- 
ing to my cousin Leo’s admittance 
to the Teutonic Order,” replied the 
young man in answer to the Ool- 
onel’s question, —‘“‘his baptismal 
certificate, family-tree, and so on, 
which have been returned from the 
Grandmaster’s office, now that they 
are no longer required. Very fool- 
ish of him, I am sure,” Poldi ven- 
tured to remark, half under his 
breath. 

The Colonel for all answer laid 
down his pen and looked at the 
young man with scrutinising atten- 
tion for a minute in silence before 
he said— 

“Then you think it is a foolish 
thing to do?” 
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“That depends,” returned Poldi, 
surprised at this sudden unbending 
in his colonel’s manner towards 
him. ‘In Leo’s case it seems de- 
cidedly unwise to throw away all 
his advantages for the sake of a 
poor marriage.” 

“You would not have done so 
yourself in his place?” said the 
Colonel, quickly. 

“ Not if I know it!” exclaimed 
Poldi, with one of his flashing 
smiles. “In my opinion a poor 
man should only marry when by 
doing so he can distinctly improve 
his position—or—or—when he can- 
not help it.” 

These last words were spoken 
with such a humorous expression 
of helplessness, like a child ac- 
knowledging that it has got into a 
scrape, as necessarily to have pro- 
voked a smile in any one less seri- 
ously preoccupied than was the 
Colonel just at this moment. He 
was bending over the papers with 
as grave a countenance as though 
he were about to sign a death- 
warrant, and his shaggy eyebrows 
were drawn together in one of those 
portentous frowns which were cal- 
culated to strike such terror into 
the breasts of his subordinates. 
And in truth Colonel Farkas was 
at that moment fighting a very 
hard battle with himself—a battle 
between dignity and love, in which 
the latter came off victorious. 
When he looked up again at his 
young adjutant, the Colonel’s face 
had assumed a dirty ashen colour, 
which was the nearest approach to 
turning pale permitted by his com- 
plexion, and the hand which fingered 
the papers was not quite steady, but 
it was in a studiously careless tone 
that he now observed— 

‘*Well, perhaps, as you say, it 
was foolish of your cousin to throw 
away all these advantages which 
many another would grasp at only 
too readily.” 
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“Of course,” assented Poldi, 
carelessly. ‘His place will be 
filled up in no time. Depend 
upon it, there will be dozens of 
applications as soon as it becomes 
generally known that he has re- 
signed.” 

“It seems almost a pity that 
these papers should have been made 
out to no purpose,” said the Colonel, 
spreading out the large sheet of 
parchment on which the family- 
tree of the Wolfsberg family was 
depicted, showing a stately line of 
ancestors reverting to the eleventh 
century. 

‘Ob, Leo can lock them away 
and keep them for his own son,” 
said Poldi, with a laugh, and still 
not perceiving the direction which 
his colonel’s thoughts had taken. 
“ Perhaps they may come in handy 
some day in case one of his descend- 
ants should have a fancy for becom- 
ing a German knight.” 

“Or for one of your own de- 
scendants,” said the Colonel, signifi- 
cantly. 

Poldi started slightly. 

“What do you mean, Herr 
Oberst?” he now said, slowly. 

“‘T%—oh, nothing particular. I 
only meant to say that these papers 
may serve some day for your own 
son as well as for Leo’s, just as 
they would have served your own 
purpose had you chosen to apply 
for admittance to the Teutonic 
Order instead of your cousin. Are 
not your pedigrees virtually the 
same, since your fathers were broth- 
ers and your mothers sisters ?” 

Poldi made no answer. The idea, 
which had only now begun to 
dawn upon him, was too unexpected 
to be taken in all at once. 

Colonel Farkas had meanwhile 
begun to fold up the papers, and 
was putting them back one by one 
into the large envelope which had 
contained them. He now said, as 
carelessly as he could— 





“ But since—as I understand— 
you are likely to marry, of course 
there is no further use for the 
papers at present, and they had 
better be locked away on behalf of 
the next generation.” 

“Who says that I am likely to 
marry?” now burst out Poldi in 
some irritation. 

* Public opinion,” returned the 
Colonel, quietly ; but an attentive 
observer might have noted that his 
hands were trembling, and that a 
look of painful and strained sus- 
pense had come into his eyes. 
‘“When a man has been paying 
court to a young lady for nearly a 
year, of course there is only one 
construction to be put upon the 
matter.” 

Just at that moment Poldi 
Wolfsberg felt almost as if he hated 
Riki Giffingen. Why did every one 
insist on coupling their names to- 
gether in this premature fashion? he 
asked himself, somewhat illogical- 
ly. He supposed he would have to 
marry her some day—there seemed 
to be no escape from it now; but yet 
he felt particularly averse to having 
a wife forced down his throat, as it 
were, by common consent of all his 
friends. Baroness Gabelstein had 
used almost the self-same language 
towards him the other day; and 
now the Colonel, who of all others 
had the least reason to desire the 
match, was doing the same thing. 
It was really most provoking. 

‘Public opinion is taking a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble on my 
account,” he now said, shortly. ‘I 
may marry some day, or I may not. 
That is no one’s business but my 
own.” 

Again the Colonel had to fight 
a hard battle with himself before 
answering ; and when he did so, it 
was almost timidly and with marked 
hesitation that he said— 

“Then, if that is the case—I 
mean, if nothing is — settled as 
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yet, why should you not apply for 
admission to the Teutonic Order 
before the place is snapped up by 
another ?” 

“T%—a German knight!” said 
Poldi. “I—TI had never thought 
of this before,” he added, musingly ; 
but even as he said it, he won- 
dered at his own obtuseness. How 
was it possible that this idea had 
not occurred to himself spontane- 
ously ? 

“ But it is not too late to think 
of it now—though, no doubt, it will 
be too late a few weeks hence,” 
said the Colonel, as he took the 
papers again from the envelope 
and spread them out before him, 
smoothing out the creases to make 
them lie flat, with a careful, almost 
a loving touch. “It only requires 
the alteration of your parents’ Chris- 
tian names and the thing is as good 
asdone. Of course you may count 
upon my warmest support,” he con- 
cluded, speaking low and hurriedly, 
as though he were ashamed of him- 
self, and with a wistful pleading, 
almost humble inflection of voice, 
which was curiously at variance with 
his usual short decisive and military 
manner. 

The two men now looked at each 
other full in the face for a few 
moments in silence. There was no 
need of further words, for it was 
clearly though tacitly understood 
to be a bargain which was being 
transacted between them, the price 
of which was a woman who loved 
one of these two men and was 
loved by the other. Poldi Wolfs- 
berg, by accepting the Colonel’s 
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proposition and applying for admit- 
tance to the Teutonic Order, would 
find the very loophole he had been 
seeking for to extricate himself from 
his position towards Comtesse Riki 
Giffingen, besides securing for him- 
self considerable pecuniary advan- 
tages; while on his side the Colonel, 
having thus once disposed of this 
inconvenient rival, could again nour- 
ish hopes of winning the object of 
his adoration. Clearly it was in 
the interest of each to conclude the 
bargain. 

And yet it was not without a 
tinge of shame that Poldi said at 
last— 

“T cannot take such an import- 
ant resolution on the spur of the 
moment, Herr Oberst; but I will 
think over the matter, and let you 
have my answer by to-morrow 
morning.” 

Then, although no formal assent 
had been given, the Colonel knew 
that he had gained the day. 

“‘ Very well,” he said, with a sigh 
of undisguised relief; and then, in 
a more genial tone of voice than he 
had used for long, he added, “ and 
in the meantime you had better 
give me back the copy of that 
admonition I dictated to you just 
now for the 3d squadron regarding 
the emaciated appearance of the 
chargers. On second thoughts it 


-has occurred to me that perhaps 


I have worded my rebuke over- 
harshly. Now that I come to 
think of it, the horses were not 
so very thin after all. Just leave 
the paper here, and I shall tone it 
down a bit.” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—WEDDING PREPARATIONS, 


Phemie’s wedding had been fixed 
for the end of September, the ear- 
liest date at which Leo could obtain 
any prolonged leave of absence ; for 
the summer months are busy times 











for the Austrian cavalry officer, and 
from April to September he can 
scarcely call his soul his own. 
The six months’ engagement was, 
however, none too long in order to 
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complete the many arrangements 
for the event, and throughout the 
summer the Dalrymples were kept 
in a state of incessant bewilderment 
at the various and startling de- 
mands made upon them. For the 
sagacious Austrian War Office has 
thought fit to strew the path to 
Hymen’s altar with cunningly in- 
terwoven thorns and briers, and 
manifold indeed are the obstacles 
to be cleared away ere an unfortu- 
nate son of Mars can succeed in 
taking to himself a partner for 
life. 

In this case it had required a 
whole lengthy and exceedingly in- 
volved correspondence in order to 
satisfy the anxious solicitude of 
parental Government that the said 
Euphemia Dalrymple did in truth 
exist in flesh and blood, and that it 
was no phantom bride, woven per- 
chance of moonshine and mist, 
whom Baron Leo Wolfsberg, Ober- 
lieutenant in the Hussars,. was 
desirous of clasping in his arms; 
and even after these formalities had 
been complied with, and it was 
conclusively proved beyond doubt 
that Euphemia Dalrymple, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Dalrymple of 
Laird’s Hill in shire, Scot- 
land, and of Isabel Grahame his 
legitimate spouse, had in truth 
made her appearance into this vale 
of tears in a perfectly regular and 
natural fashion on a certain speci- 
fied day some eighteen years pre- 
viously, and that she had, more- 
over, been baptised in accordance 
with orthodox Christian rites, the 
matter did not seem to be mate- 
rially advanced thereby, for, as pre- 
sently appeared, the kind Austrian 
War Office, with truly touching 
parental anxiety, was further har- 
assed by dark misgivings lest its 
misguided son should have fixed 
his affections on some penniless 
and depraved damsel, and needed, 
therefore, to be reassured alike on 
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the subject of the bride’s terrestrial 
dowry as with regard to the stain- 
lessness of her maiden fame; and 
so it was only after, with exceeding 
trouble and labour, poor Phemie’s 
birth, baptism, fortune, and virtue 
had been distinctly established in 
as many legal documents, that a 
formal assent was at last wrung 
from headquarters. 

Very novel and surprising to 
English ideas were likewise all the 
details of what in Germany is con- 
sidered necessary to form part of a 
bridal trousseau, and the Dalrym- 
ples were exceedingly perplexed 
when it became known to them 
that not only the young woman’s 
own personal gear, but likewise all 
the household linen, plates and 
glasses, knives and forks, down to 
the very cooking pots and pans, 
had to be provided by her; from 
all which details it will be seen 
that it is no such easy matter for a 
British maiden to comply with all 
the requirements necessitated by 
marriage with a foreigner. 

Perseverance, however, will 
achieve wonders when brought 
earnestly to bear on any particular 
subject. Did not Hercules sweep 
out the Augean stables and Robert 
Bruce make his escape from prison 
by sheer force of will? And so in 
like manner, by dint of perseverance, 
in this case all obstacles were finally 
overcome, and by the beginning of 
September the last legal document 
having been signed, the last Govern- 
ment tax being duly paid, and the 
sole remaining kitchen pot, whose 
absence might have acted as a 
barrier to the lovers’ union, having 
been purchased, all arrangements 
were pronounced to be complete, 
and there remained nothing further 
but for Leo to hurry northward and 
claim his bride. 

Luckily the yet further diffi- 
culties and intricacies which might 
have resulted from the contempla- 
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tion of a mixed marriage did not 
exist in this case; for although 
Mr Dalrymple was a Protestant, 
Phemie’s mother had professed the 
Roman Catholic faith, and her 
daughter had therefore been brought 
up in the same religion. 

Now that Phemie was about to 
leave her native land for good and 
all, in order to seek her fate in a 
strange country by the side of a man 
whose existence she had not known 
of a little while ago, the sense of 
all she was leaving would at times 
shoot across her mind even in the 
midst of her new-found happiness ; 
for it is ever thus with our weak 
unstable human nature, that we 
only really prize those things which 
are gone from us, or which we are 
in danger of losing. Mere in- 
different acquaintances, who had 
hitherto appeared dull and unin- 
teresting in her eyes, were now sud- 
denly invested with a pathetic 
halo ; old familiar scenes and walks, 
which had often palled upon her 
by reason of their very familiarity, 
had now become as many sacred 
shrines to which farewell pilgrim- 
ages had to be paid. 

“How strange it is, Chrissy, to 
think that by this day month I 
shall have left all this behind, and 
shall hear nothing but German 
spoken all round me!” said Phemie 
one day to her sister, as they set 
out to walk to a distant cottage, 
situated at the edge of the moor, 
where lived the old nurse, now dis- 
abled and infirm, who had reared 
the girls in their infancy. Phemie’s 
remark had been suggested by the 
usual Scotch greeting of “A fine 
day, miss,” pronounced by a 
passing farmer, one of Mr Dal- 
tymple’s tenants, who had recog- 
nised the young ladies from Laird’s 
Hill. 

“Yes,” returned Chrissy, “ you 
will hear no more ‘fine days’ for 
some time to come. It will be 
VOL. CLVII.—NO. DCCCCLY. 
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‘ Griiss Gott’ over there, I suppose, 
and you will have to get accus- 
tomed to hearing yourself called 
‘Frau Baronin,’ and to having your 
hand kissed by all sorts of strange 
barbarians. Phemie, I wonder how 
you can do it!” 

“ That is because you don’t under- 
stand,” said Phemie, with the con- 
scious superiority of a woman who, 
having almost reached the thresh- 
old of matrimony, feels herself to 
be a competent judge of all such 
matters. ‘ Wait till your own 
turn comes, and then you will see 
that it is all one whether he be a 
Chinese or an Esquimaux, if he is 
only the right man.” 

“My right man is going to be an 
Englishman. I have made up my 
mind as to that long ago. Every 
foreigner, however nice, would be 
the wrong man for me.” 

“But every Englishman is not 
necessarily the right one. Suppos- 
ing, for instance, that I had ac- 
cepted Mr Blushwood——” 

“T wish you had.” 

“ Oh, Chrissy !” 

“ Well, I only mean for my own 
sake, of course. It would have 
been ever so much jollier for me to 
have him for a brother-in-law than 
Leo, though I grant that Leo is 
very nice indeed, and much better 
looking. And of course papa would 
have preferred it, for then he could 
have got rid of me sometimes; 
whereas, now, here I am saddled on 
his shoulders like the Old Man of 
the Sea, till some one is kind enough 
to take me off his hands for better 
or worse. And really, there was 
nothing so very dreadful about Mr 
Blushwood that I could see. To 
be sure, his face is rather red, and 
his talk is apt to run too exclusively 
in one direction; but those are 
trifles after all, and when a house 
is only big enough —and Blush- 
wood Hall is said to be a very 
handsome building—it is easy to 
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manage not to see too much of one’s 
husband.” 

“Tf those are your views,” re- 
torted Phemie, a little indignantly, 
“it is a pity you do not marry Mr 
Blushwood yourself.” 

“T should certainly do so if he 
asked me,” returned the younger 
sister, composedly ; “ but until that 
desirable event takes place, there is 
nothing for it but to try and break 
in papa to the inevitable. I am 
thankful, at least, that he has con- 
sented to take me with him to the 
West Indies next winter.” 

“You must try not to be too 
troublesome, Chrissy, or else he 
will send you back to school after 
all.” 

“ Not if I know it!” exclaimed 
Chrissy, clenching her teeth with 
a determined expression; “and as 
for being troublesome, I shall really 
not be much in his way over there ; 
so you needn’t be uneasy on my 
account. Charity begins at home, 
you know, and you are a great deal 
more likely to find it troublesome 
to live in the same house with that 
queer old lady who seems de- 
termined to go on regarding herself 
as Leo’s mother-in-law, just because 
her daughter was engaged to him 
eight or nine years ago. What a 
funny notion it was of Leo, to be 
sure, to choose an apartment in the 
same house as Melitta’s mother !” 

“Not at all funny. Of course it 
is only natural that Leo should be 
attached to Melitta’s mother; and 
as to living in the same house, I 
think it is a very good arrangement 
indeed, for she will teach me 
all about housekeeping and such 
things, which I do not as yet under- 
stand,” retorted Phemie, stanchly 
repressing a sigh at the thought of 
the German lady whose acquaintance 
she had not yet made, but of whom 
she had had a passing glimpse 
that day in the Aigen churchyard. 

“The apartment I have en- 





gaged is on the first floor of the 
same house where Melitta’s mother 
is living aw second,” Leo had said 
to his bride, in a matter - of - fact 
tone that admitted of neither ob- 
jection nor question. ‘“ Poor mo- 
ther! she feels sadly lonely now, 
since her husband’s death last 
winter; and as she has never 
ceased to regard me as a son, it 
will be an unspeakable comfort 
to her to be able to see me daily ; 
and also for you, Liebchen, it will 
be much pleasanter, as you will 
only require to come up-stairs in 
order to have a companion when- 
ever my service takes me away 
from home. Much more cheerful.” 

“Much more cheerful,” echoed 
Phemie, rather lamely. “ But, Leo, 
will you really be obliged to leave 
me much alone? I thought that 
cavalry officers had nothing on earth 
to do.” 

“There are different sorts and 
degrees of cavalry officers,” re- 
turned Leo, laughing. “There are 
lazy ones and diligent ones; and as 
I have hitherto been considered one 
of the latter sort, I wish to keep up 
my reputation. It shall not be 
said of me, as of so many others, 
that marriage has spoilt me as a 
soldier.” 

During the course of the summer 
there had also come addressed to 
Phemie a rather stiff and very care- 
fully worded German letter of con- 
gratulation from Frau von Kronen- 
fels, in which the defunct Melitta’s 
mother assured Leo’s affianced wife 
of the maternal sentiments she was 
prepared to develop in her direc- 
tion, should it prove, as she had no 
reason to doubt, that this marriage 
was calculated to assure dear Leo’s 
greater welfare and happiness. 

Phemie had been somewhat puz- 
zled how to reply to this rather 
pompous epistle, whose combined 
stiffness and sentiment were so 
utterly at variance with English 
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habits of thought and expression ; 
and after spending a whole forenoon 
in composing and tearing up suc- 
cessively at least a dozen different 
sorts of reply, she had finally con- 
tented herself with sending a short 
note, in which she merely expressed 
her thanks for the letter received, 
combined with the hope of soon 
making personal acquaintance with 
the writer. 

Phemie’s parting from her old 
nurse, Mrs M‘Donald, was an affec- 
tionate and tearful one on both 
sides, for the old woman was warmly 
attached to her former charges, and 
took special pride in the surprising 
fashion in which, according to her 
verdict, Miss Phemie had lately 
budded into as bonnie a lassie as 
any to be found within fifty miles 
of Edinburgh town. 

“Sure and it’s a sad pity that 
such a bonnie young leddy should 
be leaving her own people to live 
in strange furrin parts,” said Mrs 
M‘Donald, holding Phemie’s hand 
in a parting grasp. “And why 
could you not have taken one of 
your ain country-folk, my bonnie 
doo, instead of ganging awa to be 
married upon a stranger ?” 

“Perhaps no one asked me, 
nurse,” said Phemie, lightly. 

“ Hoot, nonsense!” returned the 
old woman ; “you'll no’ get me to 
believe that. Our lads have eyes 
too as well as the furrin gentle- 
folk.” 

Shortly after they had left Mrs 
M‘Donald’s house, and were wend- 
ing their way home over a rough 
country-track that diverged by-and- 
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by on to the highroad, they were 
overtaken by a dog-cart containing 
a couple of gentlemen with their 
guns and pointers, obviously return- 
ing from a shooting- party. The 
vehicle was driving at a brisk pace ; 
and so, as the two girls scrambled 
up the roadside bank in order to 
leave room for it to pass, there was 
barely time for a recognition on 
the part of one of the gentlemen, 
who, turning back in his seat, ex- 
ecuted an eager and hasty bow in 
Phemie’s direction. 

‘Whoever can that be!” ex- 
claimed Phemie, peering short- 
sightedly after the disappearing 
dog-cart. 

“Why, Mr Hamilton, of course,” 
said the sharp-eyed Chrissy. “I 
recognised him at once. So he has 
returned from his yachting at last! 
I suppose he will call upon us 
soon.” 

“Why should he call?” said 
Phemie, rather drily. 

“Why not? He has probably 
heard of your engagement, and may 
wish to offer his congratulations ; 
or else some latent twinge of re- 
morse may induce him to restore 
the horse-chestnut blossom he stole 
from you more than a year ago— 
though it is rather late in the day 
for that, to be sure. I wonder if 
he took it with him on his trip in 
the Mediterranean, and wore it next 
his heart the whole time!” 

‘“‘Chrissy, don’t talk nonsense,” 
said Phemie, severely. ‘“ You really 
ought to go back to school if you 
have not yet learnt to give up such 
silly jokes.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—A BAD DEBT. 


But Mr Hamilton did not call, 
although, as presently transpired, 
he was staying at a country-house 
within easy reach of Laird’s Hill. 
Perhaps he had not heard of Miss 


Dalrymple’s engagement, or else, 
having heard of it, judged it wiser 
to keep away. At any rate, the 
idea of restoring to her the purloined 
sprig of red horse-chestnut did not 
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seem to have occurred to his mind. 
In all likelihood he had forgotten 
about it long ago. 

Chance, however, had decreed 
that they should meet once more 
before Miss Dalrymple was trans- 
formed into Baroness Wolfsberg. 

Leo had arrived in Scotland in 
the first week of September, and 
during the fortnight that preceded 
the marriage the Dalrymples were 
invited to dine out repeatedly by 
their nearest neighbours ; for in a 
dull county circle like shire 
a young German baron was a new 
and attractive acquisition, and was 
lionised accordingly. Leo submit- 
ted to these attentions with the 
resigned meekness of a victimised 
lamb which knows that release is 
approaching, and that this period 
of torture and probation will soon 
come to an end; but in his inmost 
heart he loathed the lengthy ordeal 
of our English dinner - parties,. and 
cast pathetic glances at his bride 
elect whenever the cruel British 
etiquette decreed the separation of 
the sexes, thereby condemning an 
unfortunate lover to spend a weary 
hour away from the object of his 
affections, over the wine which he 
did not care to drink, and without 
the cigar which might possibly have 
afforded some slight solace to his 
lacerated feelings. 

The last of the interminable din- 
ner-parties which it was the young 
Austrian officer’s misfortune to at- 
tend was at Colendar Park, the seat 
of Colonel Sir Thomas Colendar, an 
old Anglo-Indian soldier who never 
lost an opportunity of scraping ac- 
quaintance with any brother in arms 
of whatsoever nationality who 
chanced to be cast on his path. 
The dinner-party was an unusually 
large one to-day, numbering close 
upon thirty guests; and thus it came 
about that Phemie, who, with her 
father and Leo, had been the very 
last arrivals just before dinner was 





announced, never discovered Mr 
Hamilton’s presence in the room 
till dessert had been reached, when, 
happening to lean back in her chair 
during a pause in her conversation 
with Leo, she caught sight of him 
seated at the same side of the table, 
but separated from her place by al- 
most the entire length of the table- 
cloth. Had he seen her? she won- 
dered, with a passing feeling of 
curiosity or annoyance—she was 
not quite sure which. Apparently 
not, for he was bending towards his 
neighbour, a stout woman in amber 
satin, and seemingly much absorbed 
in the sotto-voce conversation they 
had been keeping up since the be- 
ginning of dinner. 

Soon after this Lady Colendar 
made the sign to withdraw, and for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour the 
ladies were left to themselves in the 
drawing-room, for Sir Thomas Col- 
endar had beguiled Baron Wolfs- 
berg into a lengthy controversy 
upon military matters, and was put- 
ting him through a regular catechism 
on the subject of cavalry organisa- 
tion in Austria. 

“ Endlich /” exclaimed Leo, sink- 
ing into a chair by Phemie’s side, 
when, after what had seemed to him 
an almost interminable period, the 
gentlemen were permitted to rejoin 
the fair sex. ‘“Liebchen, thank 
heaven that in ten days more all 
this will come to an end, and I 
shall have you to myself at last !” 

Phemie smiled a happy little 
smile as Leo, taking hold of the 
ungloved right hand, pressed it to 
his lips with precisely the same 
unaffected fervour as he would have 
done had they been alone, instead of 
in a drawing-room along with above 
a score of other persons ; but in the 
next minute she had remembered 
this fact, and withdrew her hand in 
some confusion. This confusion 
was greatly increased when, chanc- 
ing to look up, she met the gaze of 
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Mr Hamilton, who, standing at no 
very great distance, had apparently 
been watching her with close and 
what seemed to Phemie rather 
supercilious attention. 

‘Take care, Leo!” she now said 
to her lover, reprovingly, as she sat 
up rather stiffly in her chair. “‘ Re- 
member that we are not alone.” 

“What does that matter?” said 
the young man, composedly. ‘Does 
not every one in the room know 
that you are my bride, and that in 
a week we shall be married ?” 

“Yes, but ” began Phemie, 
and then broke off, for Mr Hamilton 
was now standing before her, hold- 
ing out his hand with a gesture 
that suggested a long and intimate 
friendship. 

“Will you not introduce me to 
your bridegroom elect?” he said to 
her, almost before he had finished 
shaking hands. Of course Phemie 
could not but comply, although she 
did so with a certain feeling of con- 
straint which hardly seemed to be 
justified by the circumstances. 

“ You have known Phemiea long 
time?” said Leo, half interrogatively, 
after the two men had exchanged 
the first few conventional phrases 
of greeting. 

“Known her!” exclaimed Mr 
Hamilton, with an easy laugh. ‘I 
should rather think so. Why, we 
played together as children ; did she 
not tell you?” 

This was scarcely a fair way of 
stating the case, as Phemie felt, so 
she hastened to put in a slight pro- 
test. 

“ Played together! oh, Mr Ham- 
ilton !” 

“Well, did we not act together 
at midsummer theatricals ever so 
many years ago? and did I not 
play the Fairy Prince to your Cin- 
derella ?” 

“But that was only once, and 
you know quite well id 
“I know that I was a very un- 
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satisfactory Fairy Prince in those 
days, and that Cinderella was highly 
dissatisfied with my conduct.” 

Phemie now looked up quickly 
at Mr Hamilton. Surely he was 
not going to relate the old ridicu- 
lous story of that midsummer party 
just now? Of course she would not 
have minded telling Leo all about 
it had they been alone, but she 
had never thought of doing ‘so be- 
fore, and somehow she was conscious 
of an extreme aversion to letting 
him hear of it from any but her 
own lips. 

Apparently Mr Hamilton had 
read that glance aright, for he smiled 
back significantly at Phemie, as 
though to say, ‘Don’t be afraid ; 
your secret is safe with me.” 

At this moment Sir Thomas Col- 
endar came up to collar Leo anew, 
and lead him off to be introduced to 
some other guest, and Mr Hamilton, 
profiting by the diversion, slipped 
into the chair just vacated by Baron 
Wolfsberg. He did not attempt to 
speak at once, and Phemie too was 
silent; for she was feeling provoked 
both with herself and with him. 
Unreasonably enough, she was angry 
with Mr Hamilton, both for having 
alluded to the Cinderella incident, 
and then because he had so quickly 
understood her unspoken request to 
keep silence on the subject. 

“So you are leaving us, Miss 
Dalrymple,” he said at last, after 
gazing at her for some moments 
with earnest attention. 

“Yes,” she returned, still with a 
touch of constraint. ‘ By this day 
fortnight I shall be on my way to 
Austria.” 

“T heard of your engagement a 
few days ago for the first time, and 
had some difficulty in believing it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, it is not easy to explain,” 
he said, bending forward a little 
and taking hold of the dangling silk 
tassels attached to Phemie’s fan- 
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“But it is such an unusual thing, 
you know, to renounce your own 
country and people, as you are going 
to do. It requires great courage to 
make such a sacrifice.” 

“That depends upon what one 
gets in exchange for one’s sacrifice,” 
said Phemie, flushing up a little, as 
her eyes sought Leo’s figure at the 
farther end of the room. 

“Oh, of course—you are the best 
judge of that,” returned Mr Hamil- 
ton, with aslight bow. ‘ And there 
is no doubt that foreigners have 
greatly the pull over us as regards 
fascination of manner. They are so 
much more demonstrative than we 
are.” 

Though these words were spoken 
in a perfectly courteous and almost 
matter-of-fact tone, Phemie was 
acutely conscious of the subtle shaft 
of irony underlying them. 

“They show their feelings more 
plainly, if that is what you mean,” 
she returned, a little coldly. ‘“ But 
I am not sure that that is a fault.” 

“By no means,” assented Mr 
Hamilton, cordially, as with his 
usual ingenuity he seized upon the 
opportunity thus afforded. “It is 
rather our fault that we cannot al- 
ways contrive to express what we 
feel,” and he looked at her with 
eyes that were intended to be brim- 
ful of significance. “ By the by,” 
he continued abruptly, changing his 
tone as he saw that Phemie was not 
prepared to answer his last remark 
otherwise than by a slight frown of 
mingled annoyance and embarrass- 
ment — “so you really think of 
leaving the country for good and 
all without previously settling your 
debts ?” 

“My debts? What debts?” 


“Very important ones, I can 
tell you, and in me you behold the 
most formidable of your creditors, 
Pray, when am I to get those three 
round-dances you promised to give 
me for the Yeomanry ball last sum- 
mer?” 

“When? Oh, never, I suppose. 
I am certainly not going to any 
more balls at present, so you will 
have to do without them, I am 
afraid.” 

Mr Hamilton shook his head 
with mock gravity. 

“Miss Dalrymple, I call that 
regularly dishonest. But you are 
reckoning without your host if you 
think to get rid of me so easily. A 
promise is a promise, and sooner or 
later I shall get my dues. Just see 
if I don’t.” 

“You are welcome to try,” 
laughed Phemie, greatly relieved 
at finding that their conversation 
had now taken such an apparently 
harmless turn. ‘ But I don’t see 
much chance of your succeeding, so 
I am afraid my promise will just 
have to count as a bad debt.” 

“Twill bide my time,” said. Mr 
Hamilton, gravely. ‘ You know 
the proverb, ‘ All things come to 
him who knows how to wait’?” 

Only after the end of this conver- 
sation did it occur to Phemie that 
she might have turned the tables 
on Mr Hamilton by summoning 
him to restore to her the horse- 
chestnut spray he had purloined. 
Why had she not had the presence 
of mind to do so? But no; per- 
haps, after all, it was better so. To 
allude to the flower might have 
seemed to give undue importance 
to what in reality was but a very 
trivial incident. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—COMING HOME. 


Leo’s leave of absence did not 
admit of more than a very curtailed 


honeymoon, for he was due back at 
the regiment by the beginning of 
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October ; but they spent some very 
delicious days together on the 
Rhine, which at this time of the 
year was looking its very best, illu- 
minated by glorious autumn sun- 
shine, and decked out by all the 
picturesque accessories of the vin- 
tage season. 

Looking back upon this one short 
perfect week of her life in after- 
days, it always seemed to Phemie 
like a piece out of a fairy tale in 
its beauty and completeness. They 
had halted at a village in the vicin- 
ity of Heidelberg little frequented 
by tourists, but abounding in lovely 
walks and picturesque ruins which 
they explored by daytime, while in 
the beautiful moonlight evenings 
they sat together hand in hand on 
a terrace overlooking the river, with 
hearts too full for much conversa- 
tion, but listening to the gurgle of 
the onsweeping current, which in 
its reiterated monotonous melody 
was singing the same song it had 
sung for centuries past, and would 
go on singing‘ to the end of time— 
a song ever old yet ever new, whose 
meaning is varied according to the 
ear it falls upon. 

But such halcyon days cannot 
last for ever, and when they had 
spent a week there the weather 
changed abruptly. A bleak north 
wind, accompanied by small driz- 
zling rain, put an end to all further 
excursions and tender philandering 
inthe moonlight. Reduced to spend- 
ing their evenings in the dingy par- 
lour of a little country inn, whose 
obvious discomfort they had not 
hitherto perceived, Leo and Phemie 
were suddenly aroused to the con- 
sciousness that there was no object 
in remaining here longer, and there- 
fore, although it wanted yet several 
days till Baron Wolfsberg’s leave of 
absence should have expired, he 
proposed to his young wife to pro- 
ceed directly home, without further 
loitering on the way. Home in 
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this instance meant Salzburg ; for, 
by the Colonel’s decree, an ex- 
change of the two Wolfsbergs’ posi- 
tions had long since been effected, 
and whereas Leo had been ap- 
pointed to a squadron quartered 
at Salzburg, the inconveniently 
fascinating younger cousin was 
now transferred to one of the 
smaller country stations, where he 
would be in no danger of meeting 
the object of his former fickle 
attentions. 

Melitta’s mother, who, as pre- 
viously mentioned, inhabited the 
same house in which Leo had en- 
gaged a suite of rooms, had under- 
taken to complete the arrangements 
for the installation of the young 
couple; and Leo, little versed in 
such things, had been well content 
to leave all further direction of 
household matters in her hands 
for the present. 

“Frau von Kronenfels writes 
that everything is ready for our 
reception,” he had said to Phemie, 
when a third rainy day, chill and 
hopeless-looking like its two prede- 
cessors, had broken in; “so why 
should we not go home at once to 
our own comfortable apartment, in- 
stead of shivering on here? If we 
take the train to-morrow morning, 
we can be at Salzburg by evening.” 

“Oh yes, let us go home,” 
Phemie had eagerly assented. “I 
long to be in our own real home at 
last — your home and mine, Leo, 
How happy we shall be!” 

This resolution was accordingly 
put into effect without further de- 
lay. The trunks were packed with 
all speed, and a telegram despatched 
to Frau von Kronenfels apprised 
her of the young couple’s impend- 
ing arrival next day. 

Salzburg was reached late on the 
following evening, and it was with 
a strange dreamy feeling that Phemie 
found herself once more standing 
on the platform of the same railway 
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station which she had quitted under 
such very different circumstances 
little more than a year ago. The 
sky had then been sunny and cloud- 
less, but she had gone away with a 
dull pain in her heart, while to-day 
she carried the sunshine within her, 
notwithstanding that everything was 
dark and gloomy without. 

As they approached the home 
which Leo had chosen for his young 
wife near the Residenzplatz, in 
convenient vicinity to the cavalry 
barracks, Phemie peered out of the 
carriage window into the darkness 
of the ill-lighted streets, trying to 
recognise familiar objects. 

‘“‘Oh, there is the hotel where 
we lived!” she exclaimed, “ and 
the dear old fountain ; and the bells, 
too, are close to here, are they not ? 
What a pity it is that they are not 
playing just now !” 

“They will wake you up to- 
morrow morning, Liebchen, and 
bid you welcome to Salzburg,” said 
Leo, as he assisted her to alight 
from the carriage. 

The house was one of those mas- 
sive old-fashioned buildings, still 
common enough at Salzburg, which 
seem to have been constructed with 
a view to resisting a lengthy siege, 
or a sudden outbreak of the popu- 
lace, for the lower windows were 
tightly grated, and the walls, into 
which some curious old tablets con- 
taining almost illegible inscriptions, 
executed on red Untersberg marble, 
were solid as the walls of a fortress, 
By the rays of the single oil-lamp 
which lighted the entrance, Phemie 
could just discern a sombre vaulted 
corridor, which seemed to wind 
away towards the rear of the house 
—such a corridor as might fittingly 
serve for one of the illustrations of 
Bluebeard’s castle or the ‘ Mysteries 
of Udolpho’ ; while a narrow wind- 
ing staircase, whose steps of dull 
red marble were sunk and uneven 
at places, led to the rooms overhead. 


Stopping before a ponderous door 
on the first floor, well garnished 
with nails, and with quaintly 
wrought iron hinges, Leo rang 
the bell, evoking a succession of 
peals which echoed and re-echoed 
in startling fashion throughout the 
silent house. Apparently the trav- 
ellers had not been expected to 
arrive so early, for the summons 
had to be repeated twice over 
before the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps were heard, and the heavy 
door swung back upon its hinges 
to admit them. In the next mo- 
ment Phemie found her two hands 
seized right and left by a couple of 
rosy-cheeked, white-capped servant- 
girls, who proceeded to inflict upon 
them a perfect shower of vigorous 
kisses, while at the same moment 
she was conscious of a tall figure in 
black silk advancing towards her 
in more leisurely fashion. 

“Welcome, my dear,” said the 
lady, enfolding Phemie in a careful 
and methodical embrace, after hav- 
ing previously cast a keen, and, 
what seemed to Phemie, a very crit- 
ical glance over her face and figure. 
‘‘ May your entrance into this house 
prove to be a lucky day for your 
husband, and may you keep the 
name of Wolfsberg as spotlessly in- 
tact as would have done my dear 
Melitta, whose place you are taking 
by the Almighty’s decree !” 

Here the lady—who at mention 
of Melitta had put up her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes with a passing 
movement—paused, and drew back 
a little as though to give young 
Baroness Woifsberg time to make 
a suitable speech in return; and 
Phemie, looking up at Frau von 
Kronenfels, received a general im- 
pression of stiffness and angularity, 
as though whalebone and _paste- 
board had been largely made use 
of in the construction of her frame. 
The features, which were regular 
and clean-cut, might have been 
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termed handsome, but for the pro- 
fusion of deep lines indented round 
mouth and chin, and a certain ex- 
pression of querulous melancholy 
in the eyes. Her face was framed 
in by two smooth bands of frosty 
grey hair, held in place on the fore- 
head by a black velvet band which 
imparted to her mien something of 
the majesty of a regal diadem. A 
gigantic brooch, as large almost as 
a turkey’s egg, and containing the 
photograph of a rather stolid-look- 
ing man, along with what seemed to 
be the greater part of his hair, 
framed in by a border of Bohemian 
garnets, adorned the front of her 
gown, likewise traversed by a heavy 
gold chain, while from her waist- 
band there dangled a ponderous 
bunch of keys, which accompanied 
her every movement with a jingling 
sound as of castanets. 

“Thank you,” said Phemie, in 
reply to the lady’s greeting, feeling 
shy and puzzled at this ceremonious 
reception, and not exactly knowing 
what was expected of her under 
the circumstances. Leo meanwhile 
had taken hold of Madame Kronen- 
fels’s hand and carried it to his lips 
with a respectful gesture. 

“You will love her for my sake, 
will you not?” he said, passing his 
left arm round Phemie’s waist and 
drawing her towards him. 

“‘Assuredly, my son,” said the 
old lady, raising her hand above 
their heads with a gesture of solemn 
benediction. ‘As your wife she is 
dear to me already, and soon I hope 
to be able to love her for her own 
sake. May she worthily fill the 
place of my dear Melitta, and may 
the future justify the wisdom of 
your choice!” 

* And in the meantime, here we 
are perishing with hunger,” said 
Leo, with a spasmodic effort to 
relieve the solemnity of the situa- 
tion, and with love’s subtle in- 
stinct divining something of the 





discomfort his young wife was 
experiencing. 

“Supper is all ready,” said Ma- 
dame Kronenfels, opening a door 
which led from the lobby into a 
good-sized dining-room, whose table 
was much encumbered with plates 
and dishes of various shapes and 
sizes, 

‘May I not first take off my 
things and wash my hands ?” asked 
Phemie, looking down at her 
crushed and soiled travelling ulster. 

“ Certainly, if you want it,” said 
the old lady, with the very faintest 
inflection of surprise in her voice, 
as she threw open a second door 
which led into the bedroom pre- 
pared for the young couple. 

Here Phemie beheld a large 
square room, in the centre of which 
stood two high narrow polished 
walnut-wood beds, shaped rather 
like funeral catafalques, piled very 
high with pillows, and smothered 
beneath large billowy eider-down 
quilts. Two small upright presses 
of the same wood as the beds faced 
each other at opposite sides of the 
room, whose further furniture con- 
sisted of half-a-dozen cane-bottomed 
chairs, a toilet glass attached to an 
extremely rickety-looking one-legged 
wooden table, measuring about 
twenty inches square, and an iron 
wash -hand-stand of exceedingly 
modest proportions. 

It was towards this latter object 
that Phemie directed her attention, 
after having taken off her hat before 
the small mirror. 

“There is no water,” she said, 
turning round to Madame Kronen- 
fels, who had followed her into the 
room ; “and,” she added, timidly, 
“ might I ask for some towels and 
a piece of soap until my dressing- 
case is unpacked ?” 

‘Surely, my dear,” said the old 
lady with dignity, as she detached 
the large bunch of keys from her 
belt. “I shall send you the soap 
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and towels directly, and tell Anna 
to fill the water-jug, if you require 
it. I myself am always accustomed 
to wash in the morning; that is why 
she doubtless thought that you did 
the same.” 

Phemie stared a little, but had 
sufficient wisdom to refrain from 
explaining that she likewise was in 
the habit of performing certain 
morning ablutions, which, how- 
ever, did not preclude her from 
requiring fresh water at various 
other hours of the day. 

A few minutes later she had 
joined her husband and Madame 
Kronenfels in the dining-room, and 
was being cordially pressed by the 
latter to eat some of the good things 
which her solicitude had provided 
for the travellers. There was a 
dish of cutlets on the table, as well 
as cold ham, a bowl of salad, and 
two glass plates containing respec- 
tively a hunch of Swiss cheese and 
a large slice of butter, to whose 
original ungainliness no artist hand 
had attempted to impart any touch 
of elegance and refinement. Several 
bottles were likewise standing on 
the table, and before each person 
was placed a high glass tumbler of 
the shape so common throughout 
Germany and Austria. 

Phemie accepted a slice of ham, 
but declined the offer of beer, with 
which the old lady would have filled 
her glass. She was not at all hungry, 
she protested, for her head was 
aching a little from the long railway 
journey: a cup of tea was all she 
would care to take this evening. 

‘“*Tea!” exclaimed the lady, in a 
tone of as unbounded astonishment 
as though Phemie had asked for a 
draught of prussic acid or strych- 
nine; and then Phemie, looking 
round the table, perceived for the 
first time that neither cups, urn, nor 
teapot were here represented among 
the utensils on the table. 

“Oh, never mind,” she now 


hastened to say, fearful of giving 
trouble. “TI really do not require 
it: a glass of milk will do quite 
well instead.” 

But already Madame Kronenfels 
had risen with the air of a person 
who is prepared to sacrifice herself 
to any extent for the welfare of her 
guests, and had a second time de- 
tached the formidable key-bunch 
from her belt. 

“You shall have your tea, my 
dear,” she said magnanimously to 
Phemie as she left the room. “I 
should be sorry to think you missed 
any of the luxuries to which you 
were accustomed in your father’s 
house.” 

The tea-making proved to be a 
lengthy concern, for after Madame 
Kronenfels had with her own aris- 
tocratic hands unlocked the store- 
press and measured out a micro- 
scopic portion of tea, there was 
still the water to be boiled on the 
spirit-lamp ; and when finally the 
beverage was pronounced ready to 
be drunk, it was of a pale straw 
colour, and utterly innocent of the 
slightest flavour. Declining, there- 
fore, the option of rum or lemon as 
accompaniments to the beverage, 
pressed upon her in place of the 
cream which was not forthcoming, 
Phemie contrived to gulp down a 
cupful of the uninviting liquid, 
and then declared herself quite 
ready to go to bed, for it was late 
by this time, these various prepara- 
tions having trailed out the meal 
till long past eleven o’clock. 

Midnight was almost reached 
when Leo, who had been obliged 
to remain behind with Melitta’s 
mother until that lady finally made 
up her mind to regain the seclusion 
of her own apartment up-stairs, re- 
joined his young wife in the bed- 
room. He found her sitting up in 
bed in the act of pitching out on 
the floor a hard triangular horse- 
hair pillow which had been inserted 
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wedge-like beneath the mattress at 
the upper end of the bed. 

“What on earth are you doing, 
Liebchen ?” he asked in surprise. 

“ Only getting rid of this instru- 
ment of torture,” returned Phemie, 
pointing to the obnoxious horse- 
hair pillow, which had now gone to 
rejoin the heavy eider-down quilt 
reposing at the other end of the 
room. “I never could have gone 
to sleep with this mountain of 
feathers on the top of me, nor with 
that horrid wedge fixed under my 
back. It has already made my neck 
ache. I wonder who put it there? It 
looks like a practical joke such as we 
used to play at school on each other.” 

Leo laughed. 

“Take care that Madame Kron- 
enfels does not hear you, or she 
would probably consider your mind 
to be unhinged for presuming to 
question any of her domestic ar- 
rangements. She is particularly 
learned on the subject of pillows 
and bedding, and no doubt she has 
taken special trouble to prepare 
your bed in true orthodox German 
fashion.” 

Phemie now disburdened herself 
of a rather stormy sigh. 


“Is that really true, Leo?” she 
said, with sudden gravity. ‘But I 
am afraid I shall never be able to 
learn to sleep in a German bed ; nor 
can I manage to like drinking beer, 
even if I try ever so much—indeed 
I can’t, though I could see by her 
face just now that she thought me 
frivolous and extravagant because I 
asked for tea.” 

“ Nonsense, my little wife!” said 
Leo, taking hold of her hand and 
sitting down on the edge of her 
bed. ‘You will learn all that is 
needful, I am sure, just as cleverly 
as you learnt to speak German, and 
no one will expect you to drink 
beer or anything else you don’t 
like. Madame Kronenfels is not 
an ogress after all, and you will 
soon get to know each other’s habits. 
Now go to sleep and try to get rid 
of your headache. By daylight you 
will be the first to laugh at your 
own foolish misgivings.” 

Leo’s words, and still more his 
tender caress, sufficed to dispel the 
momentary feeling of depression, 
and Phemie fell asleep with her 
hand clasped within her husband’s, 
and with a happy smile on her 
lips. 
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The Civil War in America. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


A Goon history—clear, able, and 
of moderate length—of the Civil 
War in the United States has long 
been a want. The first volume of 
what promises to be an excellent 
book on this subject has recently 
been published. It is by a very 
able American writer, Mr Ropes, 
well known in this country for his 
able and exhaustive book on the 
Waterloo campaign. 

The American Civil War has 
produced an enormous number of 
books—the Rebellion record alone 
is of vast extent. But anything 
like a “succinct and intelligible 
narrative of the military events of 
the late Civil War” had still to be 
written. Mr Ropes promises to 
give this in three volumes, the first 
of which is now before us; and 
if the remaining two be as well 
done as the first, he will have well 
redeemed his pledge. This volume 
covers the ground from the out- 
break of the rebellion until after 
the battle of Bull Run. It com- 
mences with an interesting account 
of the political position of parties 
when the great struggle began. It 
is thus well put by our author :— 


“Tt was claimed by the advocates 
of the right of secession that the 
United States was not a single nation, 
but a collection of nations, united for 
certain purposes, and for the general 
convenience and profit, under an ar- 
rangement or treaty known as the 
Constitution of the United States. It 
was not denied that the original thir- 
teen states, when they adopted the 
Constitution, intended it to be of per- 
petual validity ; nor was it denied that 
the states which had subsequently 
been admitted to the Union came 
in with the expectation of remainin 
in it for ever. But it was maintaine 
that if the original thirteen states 
were, when the revolutionary war 
came to an end, thirteen independent 
nations, like England or France, the 





Constitution was, and in fact could 
not have been anything but, a treaty 
between them, since there was no 
amalgamation of the states effected by 
it, and since the government instituted 
by it was not established on an in- 
dependent and self-sustaining basis, 
but, on the contrary, required the 
constant voluntary action of the dif- 
ferent states to keep it in operation. 
If, then, the Constitution was a treaty 
between sovereign nations, it was plain 
that any one of the parties to it might, 
in the exercise of its sovereign power, 
at any time withdraw from that treaty. 
In thus acting it might lay itself open, 
very possibly, to severe animadver- 
sion; it might incur blame, and de- 
serve blame. The hostile feeling 
against it might even bring about a 
war. But still, having acted clearly 
within its rights as an independent 
nation, the nation thus withdrawing 
from the treaty was, whether right or 
wrong in its conduct, clearly entitled, 
according to the law of nations, to the 
allegiance of allits inhabitants. This 
was the argument of those of the 
original thirteen states which passed 
ordinances of secession in 1860 and 
1861; and it was generally conceded 
that the case of the states admitted 
subsequently to the original thirteen 
might be left to stand or fall with 
that of their elder sisters. . . . And 
there can be no reasonable doubt that 
when in any state the ordinance of 
secession had been adopted, the people 
of that state—or the great majority 
of them at least—felt that their alle- 
giance was now due solely to their 
state; and even those persons who 
had strongly and earnestly opposed 
the secession movement, whether on 
grounds of policy or on grounds of 
right, felt themselves none the less 
bound loyally to serve their state now 
that it had seceded.”—Vol. i. pp. 1-3. 


The Southern people during the 


war 


“were not in their opinion rebels at 
all ; they were defending their states 
—that is, the nations to which they 
conceived themselves to belong— 
from invasion and conquest. The 
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character which this conviction of the 
Southern people gave to the contest 
was most noticeable: it is not too 
much to say that none of the usual 
features of a rebellion were to be per- 
ceived in the South during the war. 
There was, for instance, nothing in 
the temper of the South to suggest 
that the war was carried on for the 
redress of grievances, as is always the 
case among a rebellious population. 
On the contrary, the attitude of the 
South was from the beginning one of 
resistance to the uttermost ; it was, 
in fine, the attitude of a nation re- 
pelling invasion, dismemberment, con- 
quest. And we repeat that it is of 
the first importance that we should 
recognise the grounds of this wellnigh 
universal feeling among the Southern 
people, if we would understand the 
causes of the unanimity and devotion 
with which they, for four long years, 
withstood the armies of the United 
States.”—Vol. i. pp. 3, 4. 


This is an admirable statement 
of the views of the Confederates ; 
but, on the other hand, 


“the populations of the states which 
remained in the Union, though of 
many different minds during the 
winter of 1860 and 1861, were yet, 
after the war had fairly commenced, 
substantially agreed upon a policy of 
active interference. Without con- 
cerning themselves to dispute the 
truth of the contention that the 
original thirteen states were, when 
they adopted the Constitution, thir- 
teen independent nations, the North- 
ern people were very certain that in 
1861, at any rate, the United States 
constituted but one nation. They 
were not very clear as to the legal or 
the political effect on a state of an 
ordinance of secession, but they were 
very clear indeed that the United 
States Government lost none of its 
jurisdiction by reason of such an Act 

aving passed a state legislature. 
The feeling that they were citizens of 
a great country, inheritors of a noble 
history, charged with the important 
task of preserving intact the great 
Republic of the world, inspired the 
people of the North with a determina- 
tion to maintain the integrity of the 
nation at any cost. People spoke in 
the language of the time of ‘ preserv- 
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ing the Union.’ The expression was 
not strictly logical, but its meaning 
was plain. It meant that the North- 
ern people were determined to main- 
tain the existing political system over 
the whole length and breadth of the 
land, as oly preserving the au- 
tonomy of the states as by maintain- 
ing the authority of the National 
Government. 

“Tt is plain from what has been 
said that the war enlisted the patri- 
otic feeling so-called of both the con- 
tending parties. The North was in- 
spired with a lofty determination to 
be true to the duty of maintaining in 
all its integrity the great Republic of 
the Western Continent; the South 
was equally resolute to defend the 
independence of her several nation- 
alities, 

“The differences were irreconcil- 
able. The North could not admit 
the contention of the South. She 
denied the right of secession ; in her 
view the seceding states were states 
in insurrection. The parties were 
thus from the outset hopelessly at 
variance regarding the very terms of 
the controversy.”—Vol. i. p. 6. 


We have given this very long 
extract without abridgment, be- 
cause it so fully and admirably 
puts the ideas and views of both 
the contending parties, and shows 
how inevitable the contest was, 
and how it required to be fought 
out to the bitter end. 

It is only fair, however, to add 
(as pointed out by Mr Ropes) that, 
owing to the fact that slavery was 
a distinguishing feature in the 
Southern States, the Northern 
States went all the more readily 
into the contest, as its’ success 
would involve the abolition of 
slavery. In a word, the war was 
not made to abolish slavery ; but 
that practically it carried with it, 
if successful, that result, added 
immensely to its popularity with 
the North. 

When both sides were thus 
irrevocably committed to war, it 
is of comparatively little interest 
to go into the ostensible occasion 
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for it, which was the control of 
the forts in the Southern States 
held by the Government and 
troops of the United States. These 
forts had all been erected at the 
public expense by the General 
Government, and the Northern 
President (Mr Buchanan) held 
stoutly to the right of the Federal 
Government to maintain its hold 
on the Southern forts. Many of 
these forts had, indeed, been from 
the first lost to the North, es- 
pecially those in the Gulf of 
Mexico — with the exception of 
Fort Pickens and those at Key 
West and Tortuga—and all those 
on the Atlantic coast except Fort 
Sumter; and the first shots in 
the civil war were fired from the 
Confederate batteries in Charles- 
ton Harbour upon the United 
States garrison of Fort Sumter 
on a small island in it. 

The contest had now fairly be- 
gun. The Northern States, twenty- 
two in number, were openly en- 
gaged in an endeavour to coerce 
the eleven Confederate States of 
the South. All hope of peace 
was over, and the fight had only 
to go on to the bitter end. The 
North had a population of 22 mil- 
lions, of whom half a million were 
slaves ; the South, one of 9 mil- 
lions, of whom 3} millions were 
slaves. To use our author's 
words :— 


“The slaves, however, instead of 
being a source of anxiety and appre- 
hension, as many in the North confi- 
dently predicted would be the case, 
proved perfectly subordinate. They 
were trusted to take care of the fam- 
ilies where the able-bodied white 
men had gone to the war, and they 
never betrayed their trust. They 
were largely employed in building 
fortifications. They raised the crops 
on which the entire South subsisted 
during the whole war.”—Vol. i. pp. 
98, 99. 


We must now glance at the 


theatre of war. Owing to the 
division of the states into Federal 
and Confederate, and the physical 
conformation of the country, Vir- 
ginia became necessarily the battle- 
ground of the contending armies. 
Richmond, the Confederate capital, 
was situated about 100 miles south 
of Washington, the Federal capital. 
But while Washington, on the north 
bank of the Potomac, was situated 
on the extreme southern limit of 
the Northern Union, 100 miles of 
Confederate territory separated it 
from Richmond, the Southern 
capital. It thus came about that 
the chief care of each of the op- 
posing armies was, first, to protect 
its own capital ; next, to seize that 
of its enemy ; and lastly, to defeat 
the field force of its opponent. 

Now the geographical features 
of this theatre of war were de- 
cidedly in favour of the Con- 
federates. The broad flat land of 
Virginia is bounded on the east 
by the sea, on the west by the 
Blue Mountain ridge and the 
Shenandoah valley beyond it ; and 
it was open to the Confederates, by 
marching down the great Virginian 
plain and blocking the entrances 
into it by the passes of the Blue 
Mountains, not only to reach 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
Washington, but to gain the fertile 
and populous regions of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania beyond it with- 
out encountering any obstacle ex- 
cept the stream of the Potomac. 
With a view to this the principal 
Confederate force under General 
Beauregard, numbering about 
22,000 men with 29 guns, had 
advanced to, and taken up a posi- 
tion at, Manassas Junction, where 
a railroad coming from Front Royal 
in the Shenandoah valley joins 
with the main Richmond-Washing- 
ton line. 

In the Shenandoah valley the 
Confederates had a force of about 
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11,000 men with 20 guns under 
General Johnston, which was op- 
posed there by a Federal force of 
somewhat superior strength un- 
der General Patterson. To cover 
Washington, the Federal General, 
M‘Dowell, had a force of about 
30,000 men. 


“So long as Manassas Junction was 
held,” says our author, “troops could 
easily and speedily be transferred 
from the valley to the vicinity of 
Washington, and vice versd. It was, 
therefore, clearly of great importance 
to hold this position, if the two con- 
federate armies were to be united, 
either for an advance on Washington 
or to resist an advance from Washing- 
ton. Beauregard’s front was covered 
by the stream of Bull Run, which, 
although fordable in many places, yet 
constituted a considerable obstacle to 
an attacking force.”—Vol. i. p. 125. 


After some hesitation and delay, 
M‘Dowell moved, on the 16th July, 
from the vicinity of Washington to- 
wards Manassas Junction. Beaure- 
gard immediately ordered Johnston 
to come to him from the Shenan- 
doah valley. This junction was ef- 
fected on the 19th July, and raised 
his force to 29,000, with 55 guns. 
We have seen above that the Fed- 
eral force consisted of about 30,000 
men. The opposing forces were 
thus very fairly matched. On the 
21st the decisive battle of Bull 
Run was fought, and resulted in 
a complete victory to the Confed- 
erate army. This, the first great 
engagement of the war, is very 
minutely and very clearly de- 
scribed by Mr Ropes. Its leading 
features can be easily summarised. 

The tortuous stream of Bull Run 
flows down from the mountainous 
ridge of the Shenandoah valley in 
a south-east direction until it falls 
into the Occoquan river, and thus 
barred any Federal advance on 
Manassas Junction. As the Con- 
federates had to cover this junction 
at all risks, they were obliged to 
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mass the bulk of their forces on 
that part of the stream which is in 
front of Manassas. M‘Dowell had 
now to decide whether he would 
attack Beauregard in this position 
or endeavour to turn his flank, by 
crossing the stream higher up. He 
decided upon the latter. His force 
on the evening before the battle 
was concentrated at the village 
of Centreville on the Warrenton 
turnpike, which has a stone bridge 
over the stream. Higher up the 
river than this bridge is a ford at 
Sudley Springs. It was here that 
M‘Dowell determined to cross. 
Meanwhile Beauregard had also 
determined to cross the river in his 
own front, and march up its left 
bank on Oentreville, so as to gain 
his opponent’s line of retreat. It 
thus came about that the stream 
higher up at Sudley Ford was left 
unguarded. The Federals in con- 
sequence crossed there easily, and, 
wheeling to their left, began to 
descend the right bank of the river 
right against the Confederate left. 
As soon as Beauregard heard of 
this movement he gave up his own 
plan, and hastened with all the 
men he had in hand to the strong 
position of Henry House Hill, 
which lay just south of the War- 
renton turnpike, and effectually 
blocked the further advance of 
M‘Dowell’s men down the right 
bank of the river. M‘Dowell had 
two fine regular battalions, the best 
in the Federal army, with him, and 
he ordered a general advance of 
his whole forces against the Henry 
House Hill. At this moment the 
Confederates had fallen back to the 
shelter of the woods which skirted 
the hill. M‘Dowell, knowing the 
great moral support that field- 
artillery gives to infantry, ordered 
Major Barry, his C.R.A., to send 
forward his two batteries to the 
south of Henry House, but no 
infantry were sent to support 
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them. Barry was amazed at such 
an order, but, like a good soldier, 
obeyed at once. Just then a 
battalion came up close to the 
batteries; it was mistaken for a 
Federal one arriving in support, 
but on coming close it poured a 
well-directed volley into the guns, 
which rendered them absolutely 
helpless for the rest of the day. 
It was at this critical moment 
that Jackson’s Confederate bri- 
gade, standing, as was well said 
at the time, “like a stone wall,” 
earned nobly for both the brigadier 
and his brigade the proud appella- 
tion of “Stonewall,” which stuck 
to them ever afterwards. Two 
fresh brigades now came up to re- 
inforce the Confederates. 


“These troops being sent at once 
to the extreme left of their line, out- 
flanked M‘Dowell’s right, and the 
Federal army which, though disap- 
pointed at not having repeated the 
success of the forenoon, and exhausted, 
was still claiming the victory, found 
itself in no condition to resist a fresh 
adversary. In spite of the exertions 
of M‘Dowell and the regular officers 
under him, in spite of the efforts of 
the many gallant volunteer officers, 
who could not tolerate the idea of 
defeat on this their first battle-field, 
the great mass of the men quietly 
but definitively broke ranks and 
started on their homeward way.”— 
Vol. i. p. 152, 


The Federal loss in the battle 
was 2896 killed and wounded, that 
of the Confederates 1982. Such 
was the battle of Bull Run—a 
decisive Confederate victory. On 
this our author well remarks :— 


“ The loss of the battle was a terrible 
surprise and disappointment for the 
Northern people, but it caused no 
wavering in their determination to 
prosecute the war. The members of 
the Congress of the United States 
were subjected to perhaps as severe 
a strain on their courage and confi- 
dence as it is possible to imagine ; 
for not only was the battle lost, but 





crowds of panic-stricken Union ‘sol- 
diers, in a state of utter demoralisation, 
poured through the streets of the 
capital. Nevertheless, on the very 
day after the battle, the House of 
Representatives voted for the enlist- 
ment of 500,000 volunteers. There 
was no mutinous talk anywhere; no 
one spoke of changing the form of 
government ; no one whispered of 
asking the President to resign. The 
disaster was borne by the Govern- 
ment and the people in a thoroughly 
manly spirit; the only permanent 
effects of it were to intensify the de- 
termination of the nation to succeed 
in the war, and to make the people 
more willing to give heed to the ad- 
vice of the professional soldiers who 
were charged with the task of direct- 
ing the military operations.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 162, 163. 

But all this notwithstanding, 


“it gave the new Confederacy an op- 
portunity to plume itself on the su- 
perior valour of its soldiers, and to 
show itself in a proud and conquer- 
ing attitude before the nations of 
Europe.”—Vol. i. p. 152. 

As the war progressed, the of- 
ficers and men on both sides be- 
came used to battle, and—as will 
be seen in the campaigns which 
follow—the interest increases as 
the forces engaged come to be 
handled by officers of great ability, 
commanding men who had ac- 
quired in the field the discipline 
and steadiness of regular soldiers. 


We trust we have now said 
enough to make it clear what an 
excellent and impartial work this 
is, and we look forward to the 
succeeding volumes being even 
more interesting. 

The plans of the battles, espe- 
cially that of Bull Run, are excel- 
lent ; but the maps are not large 
or clear enough, and a general one 
on the size and scale of that given 
in the excellent ‘ Life of General 
Lee’ by Fitzhugh Lee is much 
wanted. 

A. ALISON. 






















In 186- the 200th lay in the 
Liffey Barracks in Dublin. 1 
believe these old quarters have 
been pretty well rebuilt now, and 
I daresay I should not know the 
place again. When we were there 
it was before the days of sanita- 
tion, and though we had a fine lot 
of men, there were always a num- 
ber of sick. The mist used to roll 
up from the river, and carried with 
it a most appalling smell. The bar- 
rack-rooms were crowded in the 
old-fashioned way, the drains had 
been made fifty years before, and I 
fancy the water-supply was about 
as bad as it could be. The word 
typhoid was not known then, but 
undoubtedly we had a very famil- 
iar acquaintance with the article. 
Several of our men found a last 
resting-place in the cemetery, and 
young Devereux and Milton lay 
at the point of death for weeks. 
If it had not been for the devotion 
and fatherly care of old Macpher- 
son, our surgeon, they would never 
have sat at the mess-table again. 

But those who were not sick had 
a deal of fun. Cars and cabs were 
rattling along the stinking old 
quays pretty constantly between 
the barracks and the fashionable 
part of the town. There was 
yachting at Kingstown, cricket in 
the Pheenix, and no end of garden- 
parties and cheery gatherings of 
sorts in the town and country. 
The colonel, too, was not a man 
to let the reputation of the regi- 
ment in the field suffer at his 
hands, and when his bucketing 
field-days were added to the weekly 
brigade and divisional parades, the 
captains of troops found their 
souls exercised within them at the 
way in which the old troop-horses 
lost flesh and began to show the 
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‘poor man’s mark” on their quar- 
ters. 

But while life was going on 
pleasantly enough for us juniors 
in the military world, there was 
an undercurrent of uneasiness 
among the Castle authorities and 
the army staff. The Fenian con- 
spiracy had developed itself, and 
it was not known how far it had 
really spread among the people. 
The American Civil War was not 
long finished, and many despera- 
does, with practical military train- 
ing, had been turned loose upon 
the world. Many of these were ill- 
disposed Irishmen, who were ready 
to join any rebellious outbreak, 
and to give the benefit of their 
experience as leaders to their 
countrymen who belonged to the 
organisation and were said to be 
ready to rise. There were whisper- 
ings of midnight drills, of collec- 
tions of arms, and of preconcerted 
signals which should set the coun- 
try in a blaze from one end to the 
other. But if uneasiness was felt, 
energetic action was not wanting. 
If any two Irishmen conspire, 
there is always at least one of 
them ready to sell information 
about the plot to the Government, 
and this time was to be no excep- 
tion to the general rule. We were 
electrified one morning by hearing 
that the Fenian Head-centre Wil- 
kins and others had been suddenly 
arrested and safely lodged in Kil- 
mainham jail. A few days later 
it was the turn of the military 
authorities to show that they were 
not to be caught napping, and some 
gentlemen, who had intended to 
make a demonstration in a southern 
county, found to their disgust an 
infantry detachment strolling on 
the same ground as themselves, 
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which was hard-hearted enough to 
fire upon them and show them 
that rebellion was not such a 
simple matter as they had expected. 
In Dublin we had extra pickets 
ready to act by night and day, and 
if any of the scoundrels there had 
made up their minds to break out, 
they would have received “ what 
for” in a very peremptory and 
effective manner. To most of us, 
however, all this was only a pleas- 
ant element of excitement in our 
lives, and beyond the additional 
duties and the undeniable hard- 
ship of having to go on picket in 
the early morning after dancing at 
some party most of the night, we 
were not much affected by the 
threatenings of troubles in the 
country. 

Tony Joscelyn had been about 
three years in the regiment at that 
time. He had been in the navy 
before he became a soldier, and if 
her Majesty’s ships always turn 
out as good fellows as he was, 
their system of breaking in young- 
sters must be very good indeed. 
He was a smart man all round, 
a capital sportsman, and full of 
sound common-sense. But,whether 
it was the result of his naval train- 
ing or not I can’t say, he had an 
immense amount of self-reliance, 
which became perilously like ob- 
stinacy if any one tried to turn 
him from his object when he had 
once made up his mind. He had 
been giving us some anxiety from 
the persistent way in which he had 
attached himself to a girl who was 
going about Dublin at the time. 
The subalterns of the 200th had 
a very well-defined theoretical ob- 
jection to matrimony, and though 
most of them sooner or later met 
their fate, and in the meantime 
were quite ready to plunge into 
most violent flirtations, they did 
not approve of one of their number 
being guilty of a serious devotion, 
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particularly a man so junior as 
Joscelyn. They had chaffed him 
and laughed at him, and had even 
induced the captain of his troop 
to give him serious advice, but to 
no purpose. If he had confined 
himself to philandering with Oissy 
Power when they met in public, 
nobody would have thought any- 
thing of it, but he was often seen 
going off in the afternoon to the 
lodgings in Mount Street where 
Oissy and her mother were living, 
when he was wanted to play in a 
cricket-match or take part in some 
other regimental amusement. To 
make matters worse, we could not 
quite make out the Powers. They 
gave out that they came from 
County Shillelagh in the west, 
and were living in Dublin for a 
time, “just to give my Oissy a 
little society, poor thing!” as the 
old woman said in the richest of 
brogues ; but we never met any- 
body who knew them at home, 
and they did not seem to have any 
connection with known people in 
country or town. They had not 
been presented at any of the Castle 
drawing-rooms, which are certain- 
ly not unduly exclusive, nor were 
they to be met at little dinners 
and parties in good Dublin society ; 
but they were generally seen at 
public or semi- public entertain- 
ments where invitations were not 
required, or at dances given by the 
regiments in garrison, where Oissy’s 
bright eyes and good figure were 
quite a sufficient introduction. 
And the girl was not dependent 
on eyes and figure alone for attrac- 
tion, but she was always smartly 
dressed in a rather voyante style, 
and when she chose she could make 
herself very amusing and agreeable. 
There was sometimes a bitter 
twang in her tongue, however, 
which seemed to protest against 
her rather doubtful position in 
society, and some of the respect- 
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able old dowagers, who considered 
themselves social leaders, would 
have felt their ears tingle if they 
had heard the remarks which she 
occasionally made about their 
manners, customs, and personal 
appearance. Old Mrs Power did 
not seem to count for much, 
except as the necessary chaperon 
to Cissy. How-such a hideous 
old woman could have had such 
a pretty daughter was a constant 
source of wonder, and we had not 
failed to point out to Tony that 
Cissy would of course become like 
her in time. Providentially she 
had a blessed gift of silence, and 
her most remarkable trait was 
the unfailing appetite with which 
she disposed of things eatable and 
drinkable whenever she had a 
chance of refreshment. 

I have said that there was much 
excitement about the Fenians at 
the time, and naturally the rumours 
of their doings, and the news of the 
various military precautions, were 
a constant subject of conversation. 
Among the people whom we were 
in the habit of meeting, there were 
not, of course, two opinions about 
the rebellious movement, and no 
one inveighed against it more 
heartily than Cissy,—no one took 
so keen an interest in the military 
gossip, and in the details of the 
various orders which were pub- 
lished. Tony Joscelyn was not 
often away from attendance on 
her, but if by any chance he was 
absent, she invariably got hold of 
me on some pretext or another, and, 
unlike most girls whose notions of 
military life are rather vague, she 
astonished me by asking (did I tell 
you that I was acting adjutant 
for a few weeks?) how many men 
we had in one place, and how 
many in another? did we send 
any men to patrol round Kil- 
mainham in addition to the in- 
fantry guard? and when would 
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the different officers have their 
turn of duty? I never under- 
stood why she asked the ques- 
tions, and only supposed that 
she was making conversation to 
suit her company, as I never 
was on very intimate terms with 
her, and we had few subjects in 
common. 

Joscelyn’s naval life had left one 
trace upon his tastes. He was de- 
voted to boating, and kept a 10-ton 
yacht, in which he made constant 
trips along the coast, leaving her 
in any one of the small harbours 
that was handy when his leave was 
up and he had to return to barracks. 
Besides the one permanent hand 
who was always in the boat, he 
very often took with him a cor- 
poral belonging to his troop called 
Morrogh, who, he had discovered, 
knew as much about handling 
a small craft as himself, and to 
whom he wished to be kind, as he 
seemed a man of education, and of 
a better class than most of the men 
in the ranks. Morrogh was a bit 
of a favourite with the officers 
generally, as he could bowl well, 
and was useful in the cricket 
eleven, besides being a smart in- 
telligent soldier, who was a credit 
to the regiment both on and off 
duty. Unlike most men in the 
ranks who are special favourites 
with the officers, he seemed to be 
equally popular with his comrades, 
among whom he had great influ- 
ence. The only dissentient voice 
about his merits was that of the 
regimental sergeant-major, a shrewd 
and grim veteran, who had fought 
throughthe Crimea andthe Mutiny, 
and whose practical knowledge of 
soldiers had been gained in many 
lands and in much hard work in 
peace and war. He confided to 
me one day in the orderly-room 
that “ that there Corporal Morrogh 
was a deal too pleasant to every- 
body for his taste, and that there 
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was something shifty-like about 
him which he never found in a 
good non-commissioned officer.” 

Our band was playing in the 
gardens of Merrion Square, and as 
the day was fine and there was 
nothing else going on, I escaped 
from barracks when afternoon drill 
was over, and strolled down to see 
the folks that were sure to be 
gathered, and afterwards to have 
a look in at Sewell’s, where there 
were some goodish horses on view. 
I had not been in the gardens more 
than two or three minutes when I 
ran up against Cissy Power and 
her mother. The fair Cissy asked 
where Joscelyn was, and I confess 
I felt a malicious pleasure in tell- 
ing her that he had gone for a run 
in his yacht, as I hoped that this 
showed a diminution in his devo- 
tion. ‘“ He had three days’ leave, 
and took Jacky Thompson with 
him ; but I have been obliged to 
telegraph to stop them at Mala- 
hide, where they will look in this 
afternoon. They are wanted for 
picket to-morrow morning, as, with 
Devereux and Milton sick, we are 
very short of subalterns, and we 
have been ordered to find members 
for a court-martial.” 

‘Then I suppose he will have to 
leave his yacht at Malahide,” said 
Cissy, ‘and her ready for sea too! 
How disappointed he will be! And 
tell me, now, will he be on picket 
for a long time?” 

‘‘He’'ll be on duty for twenty- 
four hours from to-morrow morning 
at any rate, and he'll be orderly 
officer on the following day after 
that, so he won’t be able to go 
afloat again this week.” 

“Well, now, I am sorry for you 
poor soldiers. How I wish these 
horrid Fenians had never been 
heard of! They make everybody 
so uncomfortable, and they want 
to rebel against the dear Queen. 
Mamma, dear, stand up. Don’t 
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you hear them playing ‘God save 
the Queen’?” 

While we were talking, the band 
had come to the end of the pro- 
gramme, and people were beginning 
to disperse. Cissy and her mother 
went home, while I went on to look 
at the horses, and then dropped 
into the club. 

Molesworth and I walked home 
together along the quays. It was 
growing dusk, and the streets were 
full of the usual sordid grimy 
figures that haunt the banks of 
the evil-smelling stream. The 
only respectable-looking passers-by 
were the occasional soldiers who 
had come out after evening stables, 
and were making their way to 
their various resorts. Poor fel- 
lows! some of them would not be 
so clean and smart when they 
returned to barracks from the 
equivocal amusements offered by 
Dublin. We had just passed the 
Four Courts, when, standing in a 
by-street, two figures caught our 
notice. One was one of our own 
men, and the other was a female 
with a long cloak on which cov- 
ered her from head to foot. They 
walked off rapidly together, and 
dived out of sight in the neigh- 
bouring slums. 

“T’ll take my oath that’s Cor- 
poral Morrogh !” said Molesworth, 
“and his friend is a smarter-look- 
ing woman than soldiers usually 
pal with. She walks just like 
somebody we know. I have it! 
She’s just like Cissy Power, though 
of course she wouldn’t be trapesing 
down here at this time of day.” 

Joscelyn and Thompson turned 
up in time for mess, both very 
grumpy at having been brought 
back, and having the prospect of a 
dull day’s picket duty before them, 
instead of enjoying the breezes in 
the Channel. Joscelyn was rather 
put out, too, because Paddy Cregan, 
his boatman, had been inclined to 
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be cheeky, and he vowed he would 
discharge him as soon as he could 
take the Mermaid round to Kings- 
town again. 

I saw the pickets parade and 
march off the following morning, 
and when I went to the orderly- 
room, I found that Corporal Mor- 
rogh had sent in an application 
for a pass for twenty-four hours 
from that evening on account of 
the illness of a sister. I had never 
before heard that he had any rela- 
tions in Dublin; but he was such 
a well-conducted man that of course 
he got the leave. 

Since the great coup of the 
arrest of Wilkins, things seemed to 
be settling down a little. Noth- 
ing had been heard of any more 
country men in arms, and we 
began to hope that the Fenian 
movement was dying out, and 
that extra duties might soon be 
relaxed. We were to be rudely 
awakened from any such dream. 
Just before the relief of Joscelyn’s 
picket was going to move off, an 
orderly clattered into barracks 
with an official letter for the 
colonel. There was the devil to 
pay everywhere. The Head-centre 
Wilkins had escaped from Kilmain- 
ham, and had left so little trace of 
his evasion that it was evident he 
had bold and active friends both 
inside and outside the prison. 
Dignified officials were hauled 
over the coals for carelessness and 
inefficiency, dismissals were num- 
erous, and redoubled attention was 
given to military precautions in 
the town. As far as the 200th 
were concerned, we might almost 
as well have been on active service. 
A feeling began to gain ground 
also, which added to the general 
uneasiness, that there was a Jeaven 
of disloyalty among the soldiers, 
and that we could not thoroughly 
depend on all the men who wore 
the Queen’s uniform. 
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But how had Wilkins escaped ? 
and how had he managed to avoid 
recognition and arrest in leaving 
Ireland, where every seaport and 
steamer was carefully watched, and 
every passenger had to be identi- 
fied and to give an account of 
himself? At last the belief spread 
that he had made his way to the 
coast, and had slipped off in a 
small craft to some vessel which 
was lying waiting in the Channel 
ready to take him over to France. 
If he had done this he must have 
had a goodish knocking about, as 
there had been half a gale of wind, 
and the weather had been dirty 
enough to make most of the boats 
on the coast remain safe at their 
moorings. 

All short leaves were stopped, 
as every officer was required for 
something or other; but Joscelyn 
managed to get away for a day to 
arrange about laying up the Mer- 
maid at Malahide till quieter times. 
When he returned he was full of 
the iniquities of Paddy Cregan, 
who had bolted, leaving the yacht 
in a terrible state, very dirty, with 
all her gear in the greatest dis- 
order. As Joscelyn said to me, 
“Tf I had not known that she was 
lying snug, I would have believed 
that she had had a rough cruise 
after Jacky Thompson and I left 
her, when you telegraphed for us 
the day before Wilkins escaped.” 

The summer wore on, and every- 
body who had any place in the 
country to go to left Dublin. We 
heard no more about Fenians 
for the time, but there were fore- 
bodings that when the long winter 
nights began, and deeds of villainy 
would be protected by darkness, 
we should have a renewal of 
troubles. Cissy Power and her 
mother left their lodgings “to go 
to their little cottage in the west,” 
as the old woman told us. We 
hoped that Joscelyn’s infatuation 
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might now be checked, and that he 
would forget the girl. If we could 
tide him over the winter he would 
be tolerably safe, as we were due to 
be moved to England in the next 
spring. 

I began to share the regimental 
sergeant - majors opinion about 
Corporal Morrogh. Somehow, with 
all his apparent smartness and 
plausibility, there was a deal of 
misconduct in his barrack - room. 
The men in it seemed to be better 
off for money than most of their 
comrades in the regiment, and in- 
stead of going out into the town, 
like others, only on the weekly 
pay-day, they were apparently able 
to have a lark at any time. I 
frequently heard, too, of Morrogh 
standing treat at the canteen in a 
way that few men in his position 
were ever able to practise. He 
applied to be employed in the 
orderly-room ; but independently 
of the laxity with which we could 
not help crediting him, we had 
distinct orders from headquarters 
that no men of Irish birth were 
to have any access to regimental 
papers and correspondence, so he 
remained at his ordinary duty. 

Winter set in early, and, as had 
been expected, there were reports 
of renewed disturbances in the 
south and west. Agitators were 
heard of, stirring up the people 
and enrolling them in military 
organisations. Several soi-disant 
generals were known to have ar- 
rived from America, and to be 
taking an active part in rebellious 
preparations. The Commander-in- 
Chief at that time was a man who 
had gained rank and honours in 
the operations of the Mutiny cam- 
paign, and the methods which had 
proved successful in the Far East 
would, he considered, be equally 
effective in Ireland. 

We had just finished dinner one 
night when an order was brought 
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in directing us to furnish a squad- 
ron to be ready to start for service 
on the following morning. The 
only details that were told to us 
juniors were, that we were to be at 
the railway station at daybreak, 
where we should find a train wait- 
ing for us, and that we should be 
away from Dublin for an indefinite 
time. What a scrimmage we had 
that night getting men and horses 
told off, and collecting our neces- 
sary kits! Both Joscelyn and I 
were among the officers ordered to 
be in readiness, and we were objects 
of envy to those that were to be 
left behind, who would all have 
been delighted to exchange the dull 
routine of garrison duty for the 
off-chance of a real fight where 
we were going. 

The next morning we had a 
pretty miserable start. It rained 
as it only does rain in Ireland. 
Cloaked and dripping, we found 
ourselves in the station, and pro- 
ceeded to entrain the horses, The 
officers’ chargers were provided with 
horse-hoxes, but the troopers were 
put, into cattle-trucks, and very 
unhappy the poor brutes looked, 
jammed tightly together, with little 
shelter from the cold wintry blast. 
At last we were ready to start, and 
as the train steamed out of the 
grimy station we found that the 
colonel was with us. He told us 
that we, with some infantry and 
police, were going to form a small 
flying column in County Shillelagh, 
and that he was to be in command. 
There were to be other similar 
columns formed in different dis- 
tricts, which were to traverse the 
country in unlooked-for movements 
and crush the faintest semblance 
of rising that might occur. Our 
train dragged its slow length along 
for weary hours, and late in the 
afternoon we arrived at the little 
country town which was to be the 
assembling -place of the column. 
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The one long straggling street was 
more alive than it had ever been 
in the memory of man. Strong 
guards were posted at the hotel, 
where the headquarters was estab- 
lished, and in the market-place, 
which had been told off as an 
alarm-post in case of necessity. 
Knots of infantry soldiers with 
belts and side-arms on were hang- 
ing about, evidently ready to fall 
in at a moment’s notice. Constab- 
ulary men, looking marvellously 
clean and smart even in the mud 
and gloom of an Irish November 
day, seemed quite at home in their 
surroundings, and had the air of 
knowing precisely what they were 
about, only doubtful whether they 
were going to play second fiddle in 
a civil war, or whether they should 
look upon the soldiers as being 
there to support them in the exe- 
cution of their ordinary duty. As 
soon as we got our men and horses 
told off into billets, there was 
a general fraternisation between 
us and the infantry and constab- 
ulary officers, while our colonel, 
with the infantry major and the 
constabulary inspector, retired to 
hold a council of war, and to com- 
pare orders, information, and plans. 

Of course there was a collection 
of all the inhabitants of the place 
to see the “dthragoons” arrive, 
and if they were disaffected to the 
Government, they were at any rate 
most cordial in their reception of 
us. Everywhere our men found 
willing hands to help them in 
fetching forage, water, and the 
thousand and one little require- 
ments of horse and man in a 
strange place. The innkeeper, 
with his fat wife and two of the 
most slatternly maids I ever saw, 
worked as they had never worked 
before, and produced all the re- 
sources of the town for our refresh- 
ment. Fortunately we were not 
entirely dependent on them, as we 
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had been provident enough to 
bring one of our own mess-waiters 
and some hampers with us, and 
we promised ourselves a pleasant 
evening with our new friends. 

We had been round the bil- 
lets of the men, had seen that 
the arms were everywhere duly 
secured, and that, besides the 
patrols and guards under arms, 
every squad had a special fatigue 
sentry to keep an eye upon horses 
and equipments ; and we were all 
gathered in the one public room 
of the inn, gossiping and waiting - 
till the orders for the next day 
should be issued. One of the 
slatternly maids came into the 
room with a letter held in her 
very black fingers. ‘Is one of 
you jintlemen here Misther Jos- 
celyn? A gossoon has brought a 
bit of a note for him. ’Tis a lady, 
he says, that’s waiting on a cyar 
at the street’s corner.” 

“Jos, you sly dog, have you 
made a conquest already ?” I said, 
and Joscelyn took the note with 
some wonderment in his face. As 
he opened it, however, he made no 
reply, but snatched up his cloak 
and forage-cap and darted from 
the room. He had not been gone 
many minutes when he returned, 
and, with rather a shamefaced air, 
told me that of all people in the 
world Cissy Power and her mother 
were staying at a small shebeen in 
the town. ‘They are so alarmed 
about the Fenians that they have 
left their house in the country, 
and hearing that there were to be 
soldiers in this place, they have 
come here in the meantime, and 
have to put up with very poor 
accommodation, as we have oc- 
cupied the whole of the only 
decent inn.” 

I was anything but pleased at 
this news, both as a friend and 
as a brother subaltern: asa friend, 
because I could not help fearing 
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that Joscelyn would be fatally 
entangled with the girl; and as a 
brother subaltern, because I fore- 
saw that he would be asking me 
to take his duty whenever he 
could manage it, so that he might 
spend his time with his inamorata. 
The acting brigade-major now 
came into the room, however, and 
gave us in detail the orders for the 
next day. The infantry were to 
remain where they were, but the 
cavalry and police were to start 
at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing, and were to surround a Rom- 
an Catholic seminary for priests, 
about five miles distant, before 
daybreak. Information had been 
received that an important Fenian 
leader had taken refuge there, and 
it was hoped that if the place was 
suddenly guarded and searched, 
he would be caught in his bed. 
Our destination was to be kept as 
quiet as possible, and the men 
were to receive no instructions ex- 
cept to parade at a given hour. 

As I had expected, immediately 
after dinner Joscelyn asked me to 
go round the billets of his squad 
in addition to those of my own, as 
he said he had an engagement. 
This was rather an exacting test 
of friendship, for the night was 
wet, the town dirty, and the bil- 
lets, hidden in the queerest slums, 
were not easily found. However, 
with the assistance of Corporal 
Morrogh, who was acting orderly 
sergeant, armed with a lantern, I 
managed to make my inspection, 
only hoping that Cissy Power 
would not profit too much b 
her opportunities. I could not 
help acknowledging to myself, in 
spite of my late prejudices against 
Morrogh, that in the performance 
of a disagreeable duty I had never 
found a non-commissioned officer 
more intelligent or more anxious 
to make himself useful. As we 
were stumbling and _ splashing 
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through the muddy ways, he told 
me that he knew some of the 
people in this part of the coun- 
try, and that if I could say what 
we were going to do on the follow- 
ing day, he could make inquiries 
about roads and short cuts, and 
get some information about them 
which might be of use. I was 
rather inclined to ask him if he 
knew the seminary; but bearing 
in mind the directions not to say 
anything about our plans to the 
men in the ranks, I only repeated 
the order about early parade. I 
did not see Joscelyn again that 
night. 

When we turned out in the 
morning everything was as dis- 
agreeable as it well could be. At 
the early hour—4 a.m.—the dark- 
ness might have been felt, and, 
to make the gloom more intense, 
there was a heavy cold rain, 
mingled with sleet, which chilled 
men and horses. A small string 
of cars laden with constabulary, 
each man with his rifle between 
his knees, was ready to accom- 
pany us. Mr Beresford, the resi- 
dent magistrate, put himself at 
the head of our little column, 
and we dived into a labyrinth of 
miry roads from which nothing 
but his knowledge of the country 
extricated us. After more than 
an hour of slow and interrupt- 
ed marching—for five nominal 
Irish miles are equal to an un- 
known quantity of English—we 
arrived at a big bleak - looking 
barrack of a place, which we were 
told was the seminary we looked 
for. The cavalry were disposed 
in small parties round the build- 
ing, with constant patrols moving 
from group to group. The con- 
stabulary guarded every door and 
outlet, and we felt reasonably 
confident that if the sought-for 
Fenian was in the seminary, he 
could not slip through the watch- 
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ful double line when we beat up 
his quarters. The great gaunt 
house loomed a dark mass before 
us, its details indistinguishable in 
the darkest hour before the dawn. 
No light in any window, and no 
noise in the surrounding space 
but a muttered order to the 
soldiers and police, the occasional 
clank of a sword, or the faint 
rattle of bit and collar-chain. 
The magistrate, with a small 
party of constables, and accom- 
panied by the colonel and two 
or three officers, dismounted and 
knocked heavily at the massive 
door, with a loud summons to 
“open in the Queen’s name.” 
There was continued silence for 
a minute. Again the summons 
was repeated with increased em- 
phasis, and a stir of life woke in 
the building. Lights flitted about, 
and steps were heard coming down 
tothe door. The bolts were drawn 
back, the key turned, and a quaint- 
looking figure appeared, with feet 
thrust in carpet slippers, and a 
somewhat greasy old soutane but- 
toned awry over a night - gown. 
The air of astonishment at the 
early visit, if not real, was un- 
commonly well assumed, and was 
not decreased when the magistrate 
announced his intention of search- 
ing the establishment. No oppo- 
sition was made, of course; but 
there was a great to-do. Doors 
of dormitories were half - opened, 
and sallow-faced close - cropped 
heads were popped out in whis- 
pering curiosity. Mr Beresford 
knew his objective point, and 


pushed quickly up the stairs and. 


along a corridor till he came to a 
small room next door to the prin- 
cipal’s lodging. We entered. It 
was empty; but though the bed- 
clothes had been folded down, there 
could be no doubt that it was not 
long vacant. I thought I caught 
a cunning gleam in the eye of the 
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old priest who accompanied us, but 
his face again set immediately into 
a stolid expression of unconscious- 
ness. It was evident that our bird 
had been alarmed and had flown. 
Mr Beresford was furious, and had 
the whole house ransacked, though 
in doing so there was little hope 
of success, The fugitive, once dis- 
turbed, was pretty certain to have 
bolted to some other hiding-place. 
As we were leaving the room, 
where we were almost sure that 
he had not long ago been reposing, 
I saw a torn scrap of paper lying 
behind the door. Rather mechani- 
cally than from any set purpose, I 
picked it up and began twisting it 
round my finger. The old priest, 
who had, I believe, been watching 
us all like a cat, gave an unmis- 
takable start, which woke my at- 
tention. I glanced at the scrap— 
evidently a piece of a letter of 
which the remaining fragments 
had been destroyed. It had only 
the words written on it, “ will be 
searched to-morrow ”—not very 
much in themselves, and only sug- 
gestive that a written warning had 
been sent. But what did strike 
me was that the handwriting, that 
of a woman, seemed familiar to 
me. I was just going to hand it 
to the magistrate, when I thought 
I would first show it to Joscelyn, 
to see if he could assist me in 
recalling the possible writer, as we 
had long lived so much together 
that my and his acquaintance 
with handwritings was likely to 
be mutual. I gave him a nudge, 
therefore, and handed the scrap to 
him, saying, “ Who wrote that? 
I have just found it on the floor.” 
When he saw it he turned deadly 
pale, and whispering, “ For God’s 
sake, don’t show it to anybody! 
it’s Cissy’s writing,” gave it to me 
hurriedly back again, as if it 
burned his fingers. I don’t think 
I should have paid any attention 
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to his injunction if I had not 
heard the order of the colonel, 
who was following the magistrate, 
“Mr Carew, go at once and say 
that the 200th are to be collected 
and formed up, ready to move off 
as soon as we have been through 
the house.” I carefully put the 
scrap of paper away in my pocket- 
book for future use, and ran 
down-stairs to execute the order. 

The pickets and patrols were 
soon withdrawn, and the whole 
were formed up before the colonel 
and Mr Beresford had finished 
their search. As they left the 
door I heard Mr Beresford say to 
the old priest, ‘Remember, Father 
Leary, you have not heard the last 
of this. Circumstances are very 
suspicious.” 

Immediate orders were given to 
the cavalry to return to our last 
night’s quarters, and the constabu- 
lary were to follow as soon as they 
had gathered and mounted their 
cars. An advanced guard was 
told off under Joscelyn, and or- 
dered to lead the way along the 
homeward route, which, as it was 
now daylight, was easily to be 
distinguished. Just before they 
trotted away, Mr Beresford said 
to Joscelyn, “This is an awkward 
enclosed bit of country, and you 
must keep a bright look-out for 
any parties of men lying concealed 
in a handy shelter. We may hit 
upon some of these fellows we 
want, as they will not expect us 
to be so quick. If you see any 
suspicious-looking people you must 
stop them, and if they don’t obey 
your orders you may fire—I will 
be responsible.” 

Tony and his men were about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of the rest 
of us, who were jogging quietly 
along, smoking our pipes and dis- 
cussing the coup manqgué of the 
morning. We had left the semin- 
ary some distance behind when 
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we heard a shot, followed by the 
sound of a sort of scattered volley. 
A man of the advanced guard gal- 
loped back and said, “‘ Mr Joscelyn 
reports that there is a crowd of 
men on each side of the road with 
a couple of green flags, and they 
fired on us. None of the men are 
hit, but there is a horse killed.” 

“This is your business now, 
colonel,” said Mr Beresford. 

The old chief gave no reply, but 
his command rang out, “ Squadron, 
attention. Draw swords. COan- 
ter.” 

We soon closed on the advanced 
guard, which we found in some 
disorder. The men were fumbling 
with their carbines in a helpless 
fashion, and one horse was dying 
on the road, while its late rider 
was ruefully contemplating its last 
struggles. The fields on both sides 
of the road were filled with men, 
a few with guns, but most of 
them provided with extemporised 
weapons—pikes, scythes, and pitch- 
forks. The road was blocked by a 
couple of cut-down trees; and as 
there was a deep ditch with an 
overgrown bank on each side, it 
looked very much as if we were 
caught in a trap. A couple of 
men on horseback, in some non- 
descript green uniforms, were giv- 
ing orders to the crowd, and those 
who had guns were busy reload- 
ing and preparing for another 
volley. 

‘Why on earth didn’t you fire, 
Mr Joscelyn?” said the colonel. 

“I did give the order, sir,” re- 
plied Tony, “but there’s some- 
thing wrong with the carbines. 
None of them will go off.” 

“Some d—d carelessness, or 
worse, somewhere! Never mind. 
We can’t be stopped like this, and 
we must chance the fence. Lead- 
ing troop, right form. Lift your 
horses, men. Forward.” 

The colonel showed the way, 
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and, taking his old nag short by 
the head, got over into the field 
with a scramble. It was not for 
nothing that our old rough field- 
days and riding-drills had been 
practised. Three or four of the 
men were down in the ditch, but 
the remainder negotiated the ob- 
stacle somehow or other and 
rapidly formed a line. ‘Now, 
by your centre. Trot. Gallop. 
Charge.” What a general sawve 
qui peut followed! The would-be 
rebels, astonished at the prompt 
action of the cavalry, from whom 
they had thought themselves se- 
cure, turned and scuttled away 
like alarmed rabbits. A few harm- 
less shots were fired, but guns, 
scythes, and pikes were thrown 
away, and I believe that the only 
injury done to us was that two 
horses were cut by treading on 
the abandoned weapons. Several 
of our wretched opponents were 
knocked over, but none were seri- 
ously hurt. A lot of them got 
away, but twenty or thirty, with 
one of the uniformed leaders, 
who, we afterwards discovered, 
was the man we had searched 
for in the morning, were cornered 
against a high bank, which they 
had vainly tried to cross, and were 
made prisoners. A very soaked 
and bedraggled green flag, picked 
up from the mud, remained as the 
spoil of war. 

By this time the constabulary 
on their cars had joined us, but 
there was nothing left for them to 
do except to furnish an escort for 
our cowed and miserable prisoners. 
We had no means of securing 
them, and though there was not 
much chance of their giving their 
guardians the slip, Mr Beresford 
made assurance doubly sure by 
giving the order, “Cut their 
braces.” When this was done 
their whole energies were required 
to hold up their nether garments, 
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which, worn after the fashion of 
the Irish peasantry, most baggy 
and voluminous, would have other- 
wise fallen about their heels and 
most effectually hampered every 
movement. 

Our little scrimmage was soon 
over, and we pushed on to our 
quarters, where we were glad to 
find food and shelter after our 
wet and disagreeable morning’s 
work, Before the men were dis- 
missed to their billets their car- 
bines were inspected, and we found 
that the nipple of each (this was 
before the days of breechloaders) 
had been carefully plugged up, 
so that all were unserviceable. 
There was a court of inquiry or- 
dered to sit at once to collect 
evidence how such a thing could 
have been done. The captains of 
troops were positive that all were 
in perfect order when they were 
inspected on the previous evening, 
and the men were equally certain 
that the only person who could have 
subsequently touched them was 
Corporal Morrogh, who, as acting 
orderly sergeant, had visited the 
billets several times before the 
morning parade. The evidence was 
not complete enough, however, to 
fix such a serious offence upon a 
non-commissioned officer so smart 
and energetic as Morrogh, and the 
matter remained for the time a 
mystery. I gave the piece of 
paper which I had picked up in 
the morning to Mr Beresford ; but 
though both Tony Joscelyn and 
I thought that the writing was 
Cissy Power’s, it was impossible to 
swear to the fact, and I said noth- 
ing of our suspicions. After all, 
it was much more satisfactory to 
have caught the Fenian leader in 
open rebellion than to have sur- 
prised him in his bed before he 
had committed himself, and it 
was not of much consequence to 
ascertain who had given him his 
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warning. Tony admitted to me 
that he had told Cissy that the 
seminary was to be searched ;. but 
he maintained that it was im- 
possible to believe that a girl like 
her, who professed to hate the 
Fenians as she did, could have 
been in communication with one 
of their leaders, 

Later in the day I was busy 
writing, to the colonel’s dic- 
tation, a report of our day’s 
work for the Dublin authorities, 
when a telegram arrived from 
headquarters giving instructions 
that Corporal Morrogh was to be 
at once arrested, and his kit was 
to be searched, as information 
had been received that he was 
connected with the Fenian move- 
ment, This was a blow to us, as 
we had fondly hoped that, if there 
was disaffection anywhere in the 
ranks of the army, our own regi- 
ment had escaped the contagion. 
The orders, however, were clear 
and precise, and the troop officers 
were sent to carry them out. In 
a short time they returned, and 
produced a variety of cipher papers 
which had been found in Mor- 
rogh’s valise. He himself could 
not anywhere be discovered. We 
knew that no train had left the 
station, so we hoped that he would 
be found before long in the little 
town or its neighbourhood. It 
was curious that he had disap- 
peared just when arrest was 
threatened, and we could only 
suppose that some one in the 
telegraph office had warned him. 
His cipher papers were sent to 
Dublin to be translated, as we 
could find no key to _ their 
meaning. 

In the evening Tony Joscelyn 
went to visit Cissy Power, more, 
I believe, in hopes of finding out 
something about the scrap of writ- 
ing than to pay his usual devotion; 
but he found that she and her 





mother had left the town without 
leaving any trace of their move- 
ments. All that he could learn 
was, that two women had been 
seen early in the evening on a 
car by a constabulary patrol. 

Under the energetic action of 
Government all over Ireland, things 
settled down before long pretty 
well, and the fiasco, in which the 
rising which we had quelled had 
terminated, was the last of any 
disturbances in County Shillelagh. 
Our little column was broken up, 
and the squadron of the 200th 
returned to Dublin. Nothing offi- 
cial was ever heard of Corporal 
Morrogh; but when his papers 
were deciphered, they proved that 
he had enlisted as a Fenian, to 
forward the conspiracy, and if pos- 
sible to seduce other soldiers from 
their allegiance. 

Two months later Joscelyn re- 
ceived a letter with the New York 
post-mark :— 


“T hope I have not got you into any 
trouble. My husband and I drove in 
a car across the hills to Queenstown 
when we saw that the rising had no 
chance, and got on board the steamer 
for the States. We had been married 
three years before you first met me 
in Dublin. My husband and I have 
to thank you for useful information, 
and for the use of your boat when it 
was much wanted. I shall always 
think kindly of you.— Yours, 

“C, M. or C. P.” 


I heard afterwards that Alder- 
man Morrogh was a very influen- 
tial man in the corporation of 
New York, and that he had a 
very pretty wife. Could he have 
been our escaped Fenian ? 

Tony Joscelyn did not remain 
long in the service. He came into 
some property, and leads a very 
retired life. He has never mar- 
ried, and, I believe, has never for- 
gotten the fair Fenian Spy. 

O. STEIN. 
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OUR NEIGHBOURS’ VINEYARDS. 


WueEN cholera recently threat- 
ened England, the Royal College 
of Physicians were asked to sug- 
gest remedies that might be use- 
fully adopted by any poor man 
unable to obtain a doctor; and 
that learned body were good 
enough not only to formulate 
certain prescriptions containing 
one or two drugs not generally 
possessed by chemists, but also to 
frame a sort of Index Expurga- 
torius of foods and drinks to be 
avoided. Among the latter they 
specified “strongly ascescent spark- 
ling wine,”—this phrase being, no 
doubt, a medical euphemism for 
the beverages to which slangy 
mortals give the less lofty but 
more expressive name of “ Fizz” ; 
and it will be noted that it is dry 
wine (defined by an Irishman as 
“the sort that comes over in 
empty bottles”) which is especially 
condemned. 

Now it is curious to observe how 
very recent is the taste for spark- 
ling drink of any kind. Even the 
charms of bottled beer were not 
known until the reign of Queen 
Mary, when, according to Fuller, 
a happy accident revealed them to 
Dr Newell, Dean of St Paul’s, 
and Head-Master of Westminster 
School. The Dean was an ardent 
angler, and on one occasion, when 
engaged in his favourite amuse- 
ment, having stored his luncheon 
in a safe place on the river-side, 
he “found, when he looked for it, 
no bottle but a gun,—such the 
sound at the opening thereof,— 
and this is believed (casualty is 
mother of more invention than 
industry) the origin of bottled beer 
in England.” As for sparkling 
wine, it was not known here until 
at least a century and a half later ; 











but something like a hundred years 
ago it was already so fashionable 
that Talleyrand called it the “ vin 
civilisateur par excellence,” and it 
has steadily increased in favour 
up to the present time. There is 
no doubt that really first-rate 
champagne, if the delicacy is not 
frozen out of it by excessive icing, 
is a drink for the gods; but its 
popularity has led to many imita- 
tions, and to the employment of 
various tricks of the trade. These 
imitations contain a good deal 
besides the simple juice of the 
grape, and possibly the College of 
Physicians are right in not at- 
tempting to discriminate. The 
same may be said of hock, under 
which name the products of many 
kinds of vineyards are broadly 
included. But Johannisberger is 
one thing, while the product of the 
Magenschmerz vineyard is quite 
another, and probably the good 
is condemned on account of the 
bad. Still, it will be remembered 
that the official memorandum re- 
ferred to is only intended for such 
classes as the costermongers and 
agricultural labourers who cannot 
afford to call in a medical man, 
and if they choose to drink 
“strongly ascescent sparkling 
wines” after this warning, the 
responsibility must rest with them 
and not with the College. 

Oddly enough, the Physicians do 
not condemn sherry, a wine which 
of late years has fallen into dis- 
favour. This bad repute is no 
doubt largely owing to the fact 
that until recently no sherry 
shipped to England consisted of 
the unsophisticated juice of the 
grape, and that some contained 
very little wine at all, being made 
up mostly of potato-spirit and 
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various chemical decoctions. A 
certain amount of added alcohol 
was held to be necessary to pre- 
vent even the best wine from 
fermenting after a voyage; and 
although the most eminent ship- 
pers took care to use nothing but 
the highest quality of spirit for 
fortifying, many makers were less 
scrupulous. Sherry acquired an evil 
reputation as an abominably fiery 
and heating drink, and doctors 
generally ordered their patients to 
shun it. There is a difficulty in 
discriminating between one kind 
and another, since, for some occult 
reason, particular brands of sherry 
are almost unknown. At a 
hotel, if you call for a particular 
champagne or claret, you can sa- 
tisfy yourself of its genuineness by 
the capsules on the bottle and the 
marks on the corks; but until 
lately nothing of the same kind 
has been tried in the case of sherry, 
and so the good has suffered for 
the fault of the bad. 

As to port, it holds a unique 
position. On the one hand, doc- 
tors prescribe it largely on account 
of its tonic virtues; on the other, 
they condemn it on account of the 
gouty maladies which they sup- 
pose it to promote. Of late years 
there has been a strong revival of 
the taste for it, although at one 
time it threatened to share the 
fate of sherry. Like sherry, it 
contains a good deal besides the 
actual juice of the grape, but the 
colouring matter employed is not 
of a noxious character, and there 
are some four or five shippers 
whose names are a guarantee for 
the substantial purity of their 
wines. 

But if port is the king of wines, 
surely claret is the queen, and it 
has the advantage of consisting of 
the pure juice of the grape with 
no addition of any kind whatever. 
It furnishes a fascinating subject, 





full of curious problems. Why, 
for example, is it impossible to 
produce a first-rate claret except 
in one particular district of one 
particular country? One would 
think that, by searching over the 
earth’s surface, it would be easy 
to find conditions of soil and of 
climate exactly like those of the 
Gironde. Yet in that one Depart- 
ment, on the left bank of the river, 
within thirty miles of Bordeaux, 
over an area considerably less than 
that of the county of Surrey, are 
the only vineyards in the world 
capable of yielding claret of any- 
thing like supreme excellence. The 
question is not one of special kind 
of grapes or of special cultivation. 
Vines from the most celebrated 
stocks have been introduced into 
various countries where there 
seemed a chance of their thriving, 
and skilled treatment has been 
applied with a lavishness of outlay 
warranted by the fact that a vine- 
yard producing wines like that 
of Chateau Margaux or Chateau 
Lafite would be a veritable gold 
mine to its possessor wherever it 
might be situated. Australia it- 
self, which has made wonderful 
progress in vine-culture, cannot 
yet supply anything equal to even 
a fourth or fifth growth of the 
Gironde ; and though some of its 
Burgundy is much more like the 
real thing, even of the best it may 
be said, in Lovelace’s words, that 
only 


** Minds innocent and simple take 
That for a Hermitage.” 


It is undeniable that the want of 
an indefinable something has pre- 
vented the manufacture, outside 
one little patch of France, of any 
claret rising above mediocrity. 
Again, why is it that in this 
particular district the relative 
importance of the vineyards has 
remained unaltered for nearly forty 
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years? The following classifica- 
tion, which was adopted as long ago 
as 1855, still remains in force :— 


First Growths (4).—Chateaux Lafite, 
Margaux, Latour, and Haut-Brion. 

Second Growths (16). — Chateaux 
Mouton - Rothschild, Léoville (3), 
Rauzan (2), Gruaud-Larose (2), Pi- 
chon-Longueville (2), Cos-d’ Estournel, 
Montrose, Beaucaillou, Branne-Can- 
tenac, Durfort-Vivens, and Las- 
combes. 

Third Growths (13).—Chateaux La- 
grange, Giscours, Palmer, Kirwan, 
D’Yssan, Langoa, Malescot, Cantenac- 
Brown, Desmirail, Calon-Ségur, La 
Lagune, Ferriére, and Becker. (These 
last two being very small in yield.) 

Fourth Growths (11). — Chateaux 
Beycheville, Latour -Carnet, Duluc, 
Duhart-Milon, Talbot, and six others. 

Fifth Growths (17). — Chateaux 
Pontet-Canet, Batailley, Puy-Lacoste, 
Lynch-Bages, Mouton d’Armailhacq, 
Cantemerle, and eleven others. 


The sixty-one vineyards thus 
classified as grands cris, produce 
among them all the first-rate 
claret in the world; and it is 
curious that the prices of the 
different classes have borne about 
the same proportion to each other 
during nearly half a century. It 
may be stated roughly that a first 
growth is worth about twice as 
much as a second, and that a 
second growth is worth about 
twice as much as a fifth. The 
third follows pretty closely on the 
second, but there is a considerable 
gap between it and the two lowest. 
In 1874 the vintage prices of these 
five classes were 5000 fr., 2500 fr., 
2000 fr., 1400 fr., and 1200 fr. 
per hogshead respectively. There 
is, however, one exception to the 
above rule as to classes and prices. 
The Chateau Mouton-Rothschild, 
though it does not quite attain to 
the rank of the first four, is yet 
held as somewhat superior to the 
second growths, with which it was 
placed in 1855, and it usually 
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commands an intermediate price. 
It has belonged for about half a 
century to the Rothschild family, 
and enormous sums have been 
spent on bringing it as near per- 
fection as possible. Close by is 
their Lafite vineyard, which, by 
the way, has passed through some 
strange vicissitudes. In 1793 it 
belonged to M. de Pichard, Presi- 
dent of the Guienne Parliament ; 
and the Republican leaders did 
a good stroke of business by 
guillotining him, and appropriat- 
ing his property. It was, however, 
soon sold by the State, and after 
passing from purchaser to pur- 
chaser at an average price of about 
£40,000, it was bought, some 
twenty-five years ago, by Baron 
James de Rothschild for £180,000, 
and still remains in his family. 
About £6000 a-year is spent on 
its cultivation. There is perhaps 
no wine that gains more by keep- 
ing ; and some seven or eight years 
ago a bin of the vintage of 1864 
fetched no less than 50 fr. a bottle 
at Bordeaux itself. A little 
farther up on the river-bank is 
the round tower which gives its 
name to the Chateau Latour, 
bought a good many years ago by 
a company for £60,000 and now 
quite maintaining its old renown. 
Nearer to Bordeaux, opposite the 
islands, is the Chateau Margaux, 
producing a wine with an aroma 
peculiarly its own. This is much 
the most productive of the pre- 
miers certs; in some years it has 
yielded as much as the other three 
put together; and in 1893 it fur- 
nished no less than 1608 hogs- 
heads. The fourth of the first 
growths, the Haut-Brion, for 
some time almost dropped out of 
sight, as the vines were ravaged 
by disease, and the vineyard had 
to be almost entirely ploughed up 
and replanted. It is, however, 
now again in a flourishing condi- 
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tion, as may be judged from the 
fact that in 1893 it produced 
between 600 and 700 hogsheads 
of wine. 

Of the second growths, perhaps 
the best known in England (after 
the Mouton- Rothschild) are the 
three Chateaux Lédoville, the 
charms of which have roused a 
local poet, bearing the possibly sig- 
nificant name of Blarnez, to such 
enthusiasm, that he has declared, 
in his indignant championship, 


‘Je ne comprends pas quel expert 
inhabile 

A pu dans les seconds classer le Léo- 
ville.” 


Other renowned second growths 
are the Gruaud-Larose and the 
Pichon-Longueville, both of which 
are silky wines with characteristic 
bouquet. The Chateau Montrose, 
which is habitually one of the 
most productive of the classed 
vineyards, and yielded no less 
than 1360 hogsheads in 1893, is 
rather less known in England ; 
but all the resources of modern 
science in relation to vine-growing 
have been lavished upon it, and it 
is steadily rising in public estima- 
tion. The same may be said of 
the Chateau Lagrange (1200 hogs- 
heads in 1893), the Chateau Lan- 
goa (1080 hogsheads), and the 
Chateau Palmer (872 hogsheads), 
all these being third growths 
which have been much improved 
of late years, and are in the run- 
ning for promotion at the next re- 
classification. 

Unfortunately several of these 
names suggest a pitfall into which 
unskilled buyers are very likely to 
tumble. There is a vile habit of 
ringing the changes on the names 
of particular vineyards, so that the 
unwary purchaser may find him- 
self buying a Lagrange which is 
nothing like the wine classed 
under that name. Not only is 





there the particular Chateau La- 
grange which adjoins the celebrated 
vineyard of Gruaud Larose, but 
there are four other chateaux of 
the same name, besides a “Clos 
Lagrange,” and at least three more 
vineyards known as ‘ Lagrange” 
without any prefix. So, too, with 
various other wines of renown. 
Besides the real Chateau Lafite, 
there are the Chateau Laffite, the 
Clos Laffitte, the Cri Lafite, and 
three or four others with varying 
numbers of /’s and ?¢’s, Again, 
the wine of Chateau Latour, classed 
as a premier cri, has on occasion 
fetched over £60 a hogshead, but 
there are half-a-dozen other La- 
tours which certainly would not 
command on an average one-sixth 
of that price. The obvious lesson 
is that claret should not be bought 
on the mere strength of a name 
which sounds celebrated. 

Much more important, however, 
than the question of vineyard is 
that of vintage. A fourth or fifth 
growth of a good year is infinitely 
superior to a first growth of a 
poor season. A Chateau Lafite 
of 1876 would be dear at 40s. a 
dozen, while a Chateau Giscours 
of 1875 would be cheap at twice 
that price. It is by no means 
an uncommon practice of hotel- 
keepers to buy premiers cris of 
bad years at an exceedingly low 
price, and when the customer finds 
the bottles and corks prove that 
the wine is a veritable Chateau 
Margaux or Latour, he cheerfully 
(if his ignorance in the matter is 
up to the ordinary standard) pays 
an amount which would be ridicu- 
lously dear, even if the wine were 
of an average vintage, and probably 
has not a lurking suspicion that 
the thin and rather acid beverage 
put before him is scarcely the type 
of perfection. 

Mr Ward, the British Consul at 
Bordeaux, whose annual reports on 
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the wine trade embody the opinions 
of the most competent experts, and 
who has the advantage of writing 
from the standpoint of a perfectly 
disinterested person, has compiled 
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the following table as to the general 
character of the vintages in the 
Gironde from 1869 to 1891. We 
have added particulars for 1892, 
1893, and 1894. 





























Year. oe alons. Quality of wine produced. 
Gallons. 
1870 74,778,748 | Fine quality, but slow in developing ; rather want- 
ing in bouquet. 
1871 56,737,538 | Wanting in alcohol and colour, but fine flavour ; 
high-class wines turned out very good. 
1872 61,574,810 | Good colour; not well developed ; wanting in body. 
1873 27,310,558 | Very unequal. 
1874 112,720,146 | Very good wine; was quickly appreciated. 
1875 116,147,020 | Excellent; light and finely flavoured. 
1876 43,142,990 | Rather hard, and wanting in flavour. 
1877 77,244,068 | Has developed well; much finesse ; well liked now. 
1878 48,622,508 | Excellent wine; very well developed in bottle, but 
inferior to 1875. 
1879 34,485,132 | Body and colour, but green and acrid; some turn 
out well. 
1880. 36,525,170 | Did not turn out as well as expected at first ; some 
favourable exceptions. 
1881 28,072,000 | Good quality, but a certain hardness. 
1882 24,588,000 | Soft, green, and fine flavour, but did not turn out 
well in bottle. 
1883 41,086,100 | Pretty fair quality, but spoiled by mildew. 
1884 29,440,026 | Considered good at first, but turned out badly ow- 
ing to mildew (with some few exceptions). 
1885 23,673,232 | Less satisfactory than the 1884, but not quite so 
much mildewed. 
1886 24,391,070 | Strongly mildewed ; turned out badly. 
1887 25,066,674 | Good year ; healthy, full-bodied, fruity ; wines have 
turned out well, in spite of a little hardness. 
1888 66,000,060 | Light, fine, and good flavour ; are turning out very 
well indeed. 
1889 47,267,352 | More colour and body than 1888, but less sugar ; 
altogether more ordinary quality. 
1890 35,066,702 | Very good; fruity, good colour, smooth and agree- 
able flavour. 
1891 53,858,058 | Some likely to be satisfactory ; light, smooth wines. - 
1892 40,863,710 | Some fair wine, but mostly of poor quality and 
unpleasant flavour. 
1893 108,413,734 | Developing slowly but satisfactorily, and promises 
to be a thoroughly sound wine. 
1894 51,347,912 | Very unequal; much made from mildewed and un- 
ripe grapes, but some likely to turn out fairly well. 
f Of all these vintages, that of ence at the present time. Then, 
1875 is by far the best, and it probably, comes the vintage of 
P may be asserted with confidence 1878, which is now fetching high 
that a premier cr? of that year is prices; and next perhaps that of 
the most perfect claret in exist- 1874, though as to the quality of 
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the last-named vintage (in which 
there seem to have been rather 
unusual varieties of character) 
opinions still differ. It is curious 
that in that year prices paid at the 
vineyards, before the manufacture 
of the wine had been completed, 
were almost unprecedentedly high, 
while those of the succeeding year 
were moderate enough ; yet at the 
present time 1875’s are worth half 
as much again as 1874’s. The 
same sort of thing had happened 
with regard to the vintages of 
1868 and 1869; for the wines of 
1868 matured so badly that they 
failed afterwards to fetch the enor- 
mous prices originally paid for 
them, while those of 1869, cheap 
at first, soon became celebrated, 
and eventually commanded extra- 
vagant sums. Of late the highest 
prices during the grape-gathering 
have been those of 1887, but the 
wine has scarcely realised the ex- 
travagant expectations originally 
formed, at any rate in the case of 
the first and second growths; and 
while it is too full-bodied for pres- 
ent drinking, there are doubts 
(which, however, Mr Ward does 
not seem to share) whether age 
will sufficiently refine its charac- 
ter. Of recent years, 1888 and 
1890 have both produced decidedly 
fine wines, and it is possible that 
they may come to be reckoned as 
pretty nearly first-rate. 

The vintage of 1893 was among 
the largest known, with the two 
exceptions of 1874 and 1875; and 
many vineyards then yielded twice 
or even three times the average of 
their output during the preceding 
ten years, Even now, it is impos- 
sible to predict with much confi- 
dence whether the wine will here- 
after take a high rank. As a rule, 
a hot summer is more beneficial to 
the champagne than to the claret 
vintage ; and some experts are in- 
clined to doubt whether there was 
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sufficient rain to prevent the grape- 
skins from becoming hard and 
imparting a bitter flavour to the 
juice. Others, on the contrary, 
anticipate that the quality will be 
as fine as the quantity; and it is 
significant that towards the end 
of the year there was a consider- 
able “boom” in 1893 claret at 
Bordeaux, and that Belgian and 
German agents made large pur- 
chases. The general prophecy is 
that the quality of the vintage will 
hereafter be regarded as excellent 
but not brilliant, more than re- 
spectable, but rather lacking in 
the refinement that is the delight 
of connoisseurs. 

As to the wines of 1894, we 
learn that they are of good colour 
and satisfactory strength, but that 
there was not enough sun to ripen 
all the grapes, and therefore, ex- 
cept where special care was used 
in the gathering, many unripe 
berries were used, and the wine 
produced was unduly acid. On 
the whole, therefore, it may be 
said that the vintage of 1894 is 
one to be avoided. 

It was time that the wine- 
growers should have a turn of 
luck, for they have had to wage 
a continual struggle with tiny foes, 
and have notyet got the best of it, as 
may be inferred from the fact that 
the aggregate area of vineyards, in 
the whole of France, actually de- 
stroyed and ploughed up in conse- 
quence of the ravages of the phy]l- 
loxera, has amounted to more than 
1,500,000 acres; and it has been 
estimated by economists that the 
total loss, direct and _ indirect, 
caused by that parasite, has cost 
the country in the aggregate a 
sum equal to twice the war in- 
demnity paid to Germany. In 
the most celebrated vineyards, 
where no cost is spared in the 
matter, an effectual plan has been 
the introduction of American vine- 
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stocks. The phylloxera is a dainty 
feeder, and does not like the bark 
of the transatlantic vines ; so the 
French varieties are grafted on 
these (as our own gardeners graft 
Ribston pippins on crab-apples, or 
Maréchal Niel roses on briers), and 
they escape scathless. Mildew and 
black-rot are combated by a decoc- 
tion of sulphate of copper known as 
the bowillie bordelaise ; and a scare 
was produced some time ago by 
the suggestion that the copper was 
likely to poison the consumers. 
As, however, it has been shown 
conclusively that a man must 
drink 100 gallons of wine in 
order to absorb into his system 
a single grain of the metal, people 
are found bold enough to run 
the risk. Of course, an immense 
amount of attention and no little 
expenditure are required in order 
to deal with these different pests ; 
and the fact that many of the 
vineyards are in the hands of 
small and needy proprietors, makes 
it difficult to secure anything like 
uniform action. 

It is worth while to observe that, 
although a good deal of very poor 
claret is imported into this country, 
nearly all is the veritable juice of 
the grape. It is true that an en- 
ormous amount of wine is made in 
France from raisins, sugar, and 
chemicals ; but this is mostly sold 
as “Petit Bleu” in low-class ca- 
barets. It seems paradoxical to 
suggest that the French keep their 
fictitious wine for home consump- 
tion, and only export such as is 
genuine. But the fact is that the 
price of the real article is so low, 
that it is not worth while to incur 
the cost of bottling, shipping, and 
paying duty upon the imitation, 
with the risk of detection after all. 
Accordingly, the official reports 
under the Sale of Foods and Drugs 
Act, published annually by the 
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Local Government Board, scarcely 
ever record a case in which claret 
has been reported by a public 
analyst as adulterated. Enough, 
however, has been said to show 
that high-sounding names are no 
guarantee against rubbish. English 
consumers who import their sup- 
plies straight from Bordeaux are 
often taken in; and the man who 
wishes to stock his cellar with 
really good liquor will do best to 
resort to an English wine-merchant 
of repute, insisting, as we have al- 
ready said, on vintage even more 
than on vineyard. 

One word as to the supreme 
necessity of bringing wine to a 
proper temperature before drink- 
ing it. Claret fresh from a cool 
cellar is chilly stuff, and gentle 
warmth is required to develop the 
bouquet. On the other hand, only 
the coarsest kinds will stand being 
suddenly heated ; and to place a 
delicate wine before a hot fire is 
destructive of its refinement. The 
practice which is usually adopted 
in France is to bring the bottle up 
some two or three days beforehand, 
and to keep it for that period at a 
temperature of between 60° and 
70.° To this precaution must be 
added that of excluding all sedi- 
ment in decanting, even at the 
sacrifice of what may sometimes 
seem an extravagant proportion of 
the wine. 

Finally, let diversities of drink 
be avoided. The practice of hav- 
ing Chablis with the oysters, sherry 
with the soup, champagne with the 
fish, Burgundy with the venison, 
and so on, is a hideous barbarism, 
introduced by gourmands, but de- 
spised by gourmets. The man 
who would really enjoy one wine 
should drink nothing else; and 
claret, above all others, resents as- 
sociation with meaner liquors. 

H. Preston-THomas. 
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MONSIEUR LE COMTE. 


Peruaps I had better explain at 
once that it was I myself who be- 
stowed upon him the title, to which 
his only claim was the grandeur of 
his manner and his foreign accent. 
It was ata “jumble ” sale in behalf 
of some charity or other that I first 
made his acquaintance. He pushed 
his way through the jostling, elbow- 
ing crowd of would-be purchasers 
to the hat-stall at which I was sell- 
ing—a tall old man, with a gaunt 
erect figure, clad in the shabbiest 
of tail-coats, that seemed to have 
been made for a person half his 
size, the sleeves reaching only 
about half-way down his arms. 

“ Mademoiselle is surprised to 
see me here,” he said, with a low 
bow and an apologetic smile, as he 
removed the shabby cloth cap he 
wore ; “ but I thought I might per- 
haps get a leettle present for a 
friend, who is in what you call ad- 
verse circumstances. The days have 
been when it is not here I would 
come for a present for a friend ; 
but I myself ” here heshrugged 
his shoulders expressively and 
heaved a deep sigh, adding the 
next moment, with a sudden 
change of tone and manner, “ Well, 
well, we must not complain! 
Things might always be worse!” 

Meantime he was examining, in 
the most leisurely and minute way, 
the hats I had placed before him, 
trying them on one after the other 
slowly and deliberately ; for, as he 
informed me in an aside, his friend’s 
head was about the size of his own. 
When he had at last selected a hat 
—a tall one—he thrust his hand 
into his greasy trouser-pocket with 
an air of lordly magnificence, and 
drew out a sixpenny-piece, which 
he laid on the table. 

“Never mind the change!” he 








said, in a tone at once jauntily reck- 
less and magnanimously dignified, 
not having apparently caught my 
remark that sixpence was the price 
of the hat— ‘never mind the 
change—it is for a good cause. 
Will mademoiselle take down my 
address? Ah, you do not send! 
That is a pity. In that case”— 
here he paused, and wrinkled his 
brow in perplexed reflection—“ in 
that case, I shall have to put it on 
myself. Mademoiselle understands 
that I could not carry it. Good 
day.” And placing his new pur- 
chase on his head, he strode away, 
dignified and erect. 

It was not till some months later 
that I came across him again, I 
had advertised for a studio. As 
my home was in the suburbs, I 
wanted a room with a good light 
in a central part of the town, 
where I should be within reach of 
possible buyers and possible pupils. 
Among those who replied to my 
advertisement was M. le Comte. 
He did not, of course, sign himself 
so, and I did not recognise him 
from his letter, though the gran- 
diose tone in which it was written 
corresponded with the magnificent 
manner of my friend of the jumble 
sale; but almost the moment I 
saw him I knew him again. The 
address given in his letter was 
that of a side-street in a busy 
neighbourhood, where there were 
many offices and studios. After 
mounting three stairs, I found on 
the third landing a door bearing a 
brass plate with the inscription :— 


M. ANDRE PICOTON, 


PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


I knocked ; and after a few mo- 
ments the door was opened by no 
less a person than M. le Comte 
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himself, wearing a tall hat—no 
doubt the very one I had sold him, 
looking none the better for its three 
months’ wear since. He removed 
it at once, however, on seeing me, 
and made a deep bow. 

“ Ah, the lady whom I accom- 
modate with an apartement as 
studio!” he exclaimed, politely, 
when I had explained my errand ; 
and turning back into the narrow, 
dark lobby, he called out in a dig- 
nified authoritative tone, ‘‘ Janett, 
Janett !” 

As no one, however, appeared in 
answer to his call, he returned to 
the door, saying, with an apolo- 
getic smile— 

“T fear I must myself be your 
cicerone— my good Janett must 
have gone out. Will mademoiselle 
give herself the trouble to follow 
me?” Ashe spoke, he took two or 
three steps along the lobby, and 
with a lofty air flung wide open a 
door on the left hand. “This,” he 
said, in a gracious tone, as of a 
person conferring a favour—“ this 
is my drawing-room, my salon, 
which I resign to mademoiselle. I 
always like to accommodate the 
ladies — place aux dames is my 
motto.” 

I cast a look round the room, 
It was small, and absolutely bare, 
save for two wooden chairs, one of 
which wanted a leg, and a small 
wooden table. For the rest, the 
window looked to the north, and 
the colouring of the walls was 
tolerably good. The room would 
suit my purpose well enough, and 
I said so. 

“ But,” I added, I should not 
like to deprive you of your draw- 
ing-room.” 

“Mademoiselle is very good,” 
he replied. “It gives me pleas- 
ure to oblige her. And for this 
room” — here he shrugged his 
shoulders and elevated his eye- 
brows—“as mademoiselle sees, it 
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is not in use. Madame does not 
receive for some years ; she is what 
you call delicate—confined to her 
room the most part. The salon is 
altogether at the service of made- 
moiselle!” This with a low bow, 
and an outward movement of the 
arms, expressive of a magnani- 
mous generosity that disclaimed 
all merit, and would not even 
accept thanks. 

To speak of such a vulgar thing 
as money seemed actually indeli- 
cate, if not insulting. Still it had 
to be done; so, as delicately as I 
could, I hinted that I should like 
to know what rent was expected. 

‘Ah, as to that, mademoiselle 
will excuse me—I do not interfere 
in such matters, But here comes 
my good Janett—you ladies will 
be able to settle everything be- 
tween you.” 

As he was speaking, I had heard 
the sound of a very slow, very 
heavy step approaching up the 
stairs ; and there now entered the 
room an old woman, clad in an 
extremely shabby bonnet and 
woollen shawl, and carrying a 
market-basket. She was a large- 
made, large- boned woman, who 
must have been tall before the 
weight of years of toil had bent 
her broad back into the shape of 
a bow. Her head shook slightly 
from side to side, and her face, 
which was heavy and large-feat- 
ured, wore the dull, patient ex- 
pression of an overworked horse. 

“Janett,” said M. le Comte, 
“T have promised to accommodate 
mademoiselle here with the use of 
the salon.” 

** Hoots, get awa’ wi’ your 
Frenchified havers!” exclaimed 
the old woman, who spoke with a 
broad Scotch accent, and in a slow, 
deep, almost masculine voice, that 
contrasted strangely with mon- 
sieur’s light and jaunty tones. “I 
never ken what he means when 
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he gets on to his French,” she 
added, turning tome. ‘“ Was ita 
studio you was wanting, mem ?” 

Behind her back, while she was 
speaking, monsieur was shrugging 
his shoulders, and looking at me 
with an amused, indulgent expres- 
sion on his face. 

“A privileged pairson, you see, 
mademoiselle—a privileged pair- 
son,” he said to me, in a deprecat- 
ing aside, which was not over- 
heard by the deaf old woman. 
** Well, ladies,” he added, louder, 
“T think [ shall just leave you to 
settle the affairs of the nation.” 
And with a bow to me, he walked 
quickly out of the room. 

“ Ay, it’s weel for them that 
can get ither folk to dae a’thing 
for them,” the old woman muttered 
with a short deep laugh, as he 
retreated from the room. And 
then, turning to me, she asked 
abruptly — 

* What rent was ye thinking to 
gi’e for the room ?” 

Evidently there was no reluct- 
ance here to speak of money mat- 
ters! However, I found her 
reasonable, and even modest, in 
her demands, and we soon came 
to terms. About the cleaning of 
the room and the lighting of the 
fire there seemed at first to be 
some difficulty. 

“You see, I’d dae it mysel’,” 
she said, “but I’m aye oot in the 
morning the noo. I’ve gotten 
wark frae Wilson, the upholsterer 
in West Street there—fower shil- 
ling a-week for cleaning oot the 
premises, and as mony sticks as I 
can carry awa’ frae the yaird. It’s 
no’ that bad pay; but I’m getting 
ower auld noo for wark—lI'm get- 
ting ower auld.” And her voice 
died away in a low mutter, which 
I could not follow. 

‘You deserve a rest now,” I 
said, in order to say something. 

* Ay, that I dae!” she answered. 
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“But I canna get it. I maun 
work, I mawn work, and a’ for 
——1!” And she gave a bitterly 
expressive nod of her head to- 
wards the wall which separated 
the room we were in from the 
next, while once more her voice 
trailed off into the low muttered 
monologue which seemed to be 
habitual with her. ‘“ But ”—sud- 
denly waking ap to a conscious- 
ness of my presence — ‘I'll see 
that your room’s cleaned and your 
fire lichted for you—never you 
fash yoursel’ aboot it! If I canna 
dae it, he maun jist dae it: he 
may as weel earn the saut to his 
parritch !” 

Naturally, I wondered very 
much who he was, but concluded 
it could not possibly be M. le 
Comte who was meant. How- 
ever, before many weeks were 
over, during which I had been 
comfortably installed in my new 
studio, I was to make the dis- 
covery that it was no other than 
he. Coming into the room one 
morning earlier than usual, I 
found that my fire was not yet 
lighted. While I was looking 
about for matches, there was a 
knock at the door, which was 
followed by the entrance of mon- 
sieur himself. 

“Mademoiselle is early astir 
this morning,” he said, as he 
made a deep bow with all his 
usual dignity and jauntiness of 
manner, in spite of the fact that 
in one hand he carried an iron 
“blower,” and in the other a 
shovel; while from under one 
arm there protruded a pair of 
bellows, and from under the other 
a hearth-brush. ‘My good Janett 
is out this morning, so I must 
myself render mademoiselle the 
little service of lighting her fire.” 

I offered to light it myself, but 
he was quite indignant at the 
suggestion. 
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‘‘Tmpossible, impossible — I 
could not permit mademoiselle to 
soil her fair fingers!” he exclaimed, 
with a deprecating outward wave 
of the hands containing the shovel 
and the blower, which dislodged 
the bellows and the brush from 
under his arms, and caused them 
to fall with a crash to the ground. 

“T have much experience of 
this work these last years,” he said 
with a sigh, as he proceeded to 
light the fire in a methodical way, 
“though once——” Here another 
deep sigh cut short his sentence. 
“But madame, you see, is delicate. 
I rise and light the fire in her 
room every morning.” 

** Ah, you are a good husband !” 
I exclaimed. 

“Well, I might be better—I 
might be better!” was the reply, 
in a tone of dignified humility. 
“ But I try to do my duty at any 
rate. I try to do my duty—and 
no man can do more!” Here 
there was a return to the light 
and jocular tone, which in M. le 
Comte alternated so strangely 
with the stately and dignified. 
“ Well, mademoiselle, I think you 
will do now. I shall leave you 
to your own meditations.” And, 
gathering up his miscellaneous be- 
longings, he retreated to the door, 
and there made me one of his 
deepest bows. ‘By the by,” he 
lingered in the doorway to say, “I 
hope mademoiselle is not disturbed 
by my pupils, You see, in these 
evil days I am obliged to give 
private tuition in my own lan- 
guage. Ah, that is well!” as I 
reassured him on that point. “I 
know that any disturbance is apt 
to interfere with the divine in- 
flatus,”’ 

Perhaps it is needless to say 
that, during the weeks which fol- 
lowed, I suffered no disturbance 
whatever from monsieur’s pupils. 
They must have come at hours 
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when I was not in the studio—if 
they came at all!—for I never 
heard their steps. Once a-day I 
heard the slow, heavy tread of the 
good Janett, as she returned from 
cleaning out the upholsterer’s pre- 
mises ; once a-day, the light, jaun- 
ty steps of monsieur setting out 
for his constitutional; but no 
others—not even those of a mes- 
sage-boy. One morning, indeed, 
when I arrived at my usual hour, 
I found a butcher’s boy at the 
door, and monsieur himself—no 
less a personage !—taking some- 
thing out of his basket—something 
grey and soft, I knew not what 
till monsieur himself explained in 
his light yet stately way. 

“A delicacy for madame, you 
see,” he said. “She cannot eat 
your English rosbif—nor I either : 
we require something light and 
delicate. If mademoiselle suffers 
at all from the stomach, I would 
advise her to buy a sheep’s bag.” 
And he held up the grey thing in 
hishand. “ Ah, stop a minute ”— 
as the boy was moving away from 
the door—* here is a bawbee for 
yourself—it’s a long stair to come 
up!” As he spoke, he plunged 
his hand into his pocket with the 
grandest air of careless generosity, 
but evidently without finding what 
he wanted. “Strange,” he ex- 
claimed, as he tried one pocket 
after the other. ‘I seem to have 
no small change to-day. Perhaps 
mademoiselle would be so kind? 
Just a copper—such a long stair— 
ah, thank you! And be sure to 
tell Mr Smith”—to the boy— 
“that I am much obliged to him 
for sending it. You see”—turn- 
ing to me—“TI generally carry up 
any little thing like this myself 
in a piece paper—the stair is so 
long. But Mr Smith has been 
obliging enough to send—a very 
obliging man, Mr Smith.” 
Evidently the visits of message- 
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boys were not frequent at mon- 
sieur’s. The little episode set me 
thinking about ‘‘madame,” the 
delicate wife, of whom I heard so 
much and saw nothing. I won- 
dered what she could be like, how 
she managed to pass her day, and 
above all where she lived. As far 
as I could judge, the mansion of 
Monsieur le Comte consisted of 
only one other room besides the 
salon which I occupied—at least, I 
knew there was only one other 
door besides my own opening off 
the little narrow lobby. Did 
monsieur, and madame, and the 
good Janett all inhabit the same 
room? I wondered; but during 
the winter that I occupied the 
salon I got no nearer solving the 
mystery. 

The following spring I went to 
Paris in order to study in the 
studio of a celebrated master, and 
so lost sight entirely of monsieur 
for several months. It was on a 
bright day early in the autumn of 
the next year that, as I happened 
to be passing through a quiet ter- 
race in the suburb in which I lived, 
my attention was attracted towards 
the garden of one of the houses 
by seeing a small crowd of message- 
boys and message-girls gazing into 
it through the railings. At the 
windows of the house a number 
of faces of women and children 
were eagerly looking out towards 
the lawn, on which an old man 
was going through a number of 
extraordinary movements appa- 
rently meant for dancing — hop- 
ping and skipping, advancing and 
retreating, crossing his feet and 
then uncrossing them, sidling and 
tiptoeing, bowing and bending. 
I could not be mistaken in that 
green and greasy tail-coat (greener 
and greasier than when I had last 
seen it !), in that rusty tall hat of 
jumble-sale celebrity, and, above 
all, in that light erect figure, and 
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jaunty yet dignified bearing — it 
was M. le Comte! 

Just as I stopped to look on, 
the windows were thrown open, 
and a handful of coppers was 
flung out. Monsieur stooped and 
gathered up the coins, preserving 
his balance and his dignity in a 
way which, considering his age and 
the attitude, was truly wonderful. 

‘Good morning, Monsieur Pico- 
ton,” I said, placing myself in his 
way as he stepped out of the 
garden gate, looking flushed with 
his exertions. 

“Ah, mademoiselle he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of pleased recog- 
nition. “I am glad to see you 
again.” And he removed the tall 
hat, and gave me one of the deep 
bows I remembered so well. “I 
have just been giving these young 
people there a dancing-lesson,” he 
added, in a careless off-hand tone. 
“It is terrible to see how the art 
of Terpsichore is neglected in this 
barbarous country !” 

Of course I agreed with him; 
and then proceeded to question 
him as to how he and “ madame” 
were getting on. I learned that 
they were still in the old place, and 
that madame was very poorly, “‘con- 
fined to her bed these last three 
days,” he said. I promised to go 
to see her, and I kept my promise. 

It was not without some feeling 
of excitement and curiosity at the 
prospect of seeing the mysterious 
“madame” that I mounted the 
stairs to her dwelling the following 
day. The outer door of monsieur’s 
mansion stood open, as it gener- 
ally used to do, and I noticed, as I 
passed into the dark little passage, 
that the brass plate had disap- 
peared. Evidently monsieur had 
discontinued his private tuition in 
French. I knocked at the inner 
door, within which I had never as 
yet penetrated. There was no 
reply; and it was not till I had 
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two or three times repeated my 
knock that a deep voice, which I 
seemed to recognise as that of the 
good Janett, called, “Come in.” 

I turned the handle and entered. 
The door, as it opened, just grazed 
the foot of a large wooden tent-bed, 
which concealed the view of any- 
thing else in the room. So I had 
walked direct into a sleeping-room ! 
The discovery for a moment made 
me hesitate ; but by-and-by I took 
courage to advance a step or two 
and look around me. Evidently 
the room was used for other pur- 
poses besides a sleeping-apartment: 
opposite me as I stood was the 
window, and beside the window, a 
press in which some plain coarse 
dishes were set out, while under 
the press was a sink with taps for 
water. Another step brought me 
round the corner of the bed in 
view of the fireside. As I stepped 
forward, there suddenly started up 
from the wooden arm-chair by the 
fire no less a person than M. le 
Comte, though looking strangely 
unlike himself. Round his head, 
entirely concealing one eye, there 
was tied a rather dirty red cotton 
handkerchief, while the one eye 
visible glared at me with a rather 
startled look. Evidently I had 
awoke him out of a doze in his 
chair. He recovered himself al- 
most at once, however. 

“Ah, mademoiselle!” he ex- 
claimed, bowing with all his usual 
dignity and nonchalance. “ De- 
lighted to see you. It is not often 
you honour us with a visit.” 

I replied that I had come to ask 
for “madame.” ‘ But I am sorry 
to see that you too are suffering,” 
I added. 

“A trifle, a trifle!” he replied, 
lightly, but I thought also some- 
what shamefacedly. ‘ An accident 
in the street—pavement so slippery 
—the authorities ought really “ 
He had gradually recovered his 








usual self-satisfaction and dignity 
of manner while he was speaking, 
and had reached the stage of 
righteous indignation when he 
was here suddenly interrupted. 

* Ahccident !” exclaimed a low, 
gruff voice from the bed, with a 
short ironical laugh—“ ahccident ! 
I’m thinking you might as weel tell 
the truth and say it was whusky!” 

I did not need to look towards 
the bed in order to know that the 
speaker was the good Janett. As 
I glanced towards her, she was 
leaning forward on her elbow, her 
head supported on one hand, while 
the other, with its expression of 
age, hard work, and endurance, lay 
out on the patchwork quilt. On 
her large, heavy-featured face, over 
which straggled a few stray locks 
of grey hair from underneath the 
night-cap she wore, illness had 
thrown an ashen-grey hue, and had 
drawn some fresh, deep lines. She 
looked very old, very frail, very 
weary. 

“It’s aye the drink when he 
gets ony money,” she went on in 
her strange deep voice, like a 
hoarse and muffled murmur. “I 
never lets him get ony when I’m 
weel; but yesterday he gaed oot 
and got some—I dinna ken hoo.” 
(Here monsieur cast a hasty look 
at me, which I interpreted as a 
request not to tell anything I 
knew.) ‘And ye see!” She 
pointed as she spoke, with an ex- 
pressive gesture, first at the hand- 
kerchief round monsieur’s head, 
and then at the floor beside his 
chair, where lay his hat—the hat 
—bruised, and bent, and battered, 
almost past recognition. ‘“ His 
guid hat!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of the deepest distress. ‘If 
it hadna been for the drink! But 
it’s aye the drink that’s been his 
ruin!” And she sank back on 
the bed, muttering to herself. 
Here was a blow for the digni- 
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fied M. le Comte! At first I did 
not dare to look at him ; but when 
I did venture, half -guiltily, to 
glance in his direction, he was 
standing with his back to the fire, 
his arms folded, and his head bent, 
with an air of humility indeed, 
but it was the humility of a man 
owning a trivial error in judgment, 
rather than that of one confessing 
himself guilty of a degrading vice. 

“True, true, my good Janett,” 
he murmured, with a gentle sad- 
ness. Then raising his head, he 
gazed fixedly before him into space 
with his one visible eye. “If it 
had not been for that, I should be 
in a very different position to- 
day!” Here he heaved a deep 
sigh, adding immediately after- 
wards, with a sudden change of 
tone to the light and cheerful, 
“Well, well, we all have our little 
failings, no doubt, even the best of 
us. None of us is infallible, not 
even mademoiselle herself, I dare- 
say!” And he laughed lightly. 

I turned to the good Janett, and 
asked her about her health. It was 
“that flenzy ” that was the matter 
with her, she told me; and then 
she trailed off into a long muttered 
list of her ailments—pains in her 
bones, headache, weakness. She 
was not “fit to stand”; but she 
must go out to her work next 
day, otherwise she would lose it 
altogether. 

**T maun wark, ye see,” she said. 
** He does naething.” 

“Yes, she must work — she’s 
the lion’s provider,” here put in 
monsieur cheerfully, as if the posi- 
tion of “lion’s provider” were one 
to be grateful for. 

“And madame?” I asked. 
“She is ill too?” 

“Yer mamaw?” queried the 
deaf old woman. “Is she ill tae? 
Is’t the flenzy ?” 

“T mean madame — Madame 
Picoton,” I explained. 


“Eh, what—what’s she say- 
ing?” she asked, looking towards 
monsieur. 

But he did not seem to hear the 
question. He had seated himself 
on his chair again, with his back 
turned towards us, and was now 
busily engaged trying to bend out 
the bruises in his hat. 

‘“‘ Monsieur here told me she was . 
ill,” I put in. 

** Hoots, ye might as weel call 
him by his ain name!” she ejacu- 
lated. ‘“ He’s plain Andra Pig- 
gott. I never gave in wi’ his 
Frenchified nonsense—I couldna 
see what guid it was to dae us— 
but he was aye for giving French 
lessons—French lessons, and him 
nae mair French nor you and me! 
And that brass plate! I only got 
one-and-saxpence for it when I 
sellt it, and it cost, I’m sure——” 
Her voice went trailing on in a low 
monologue ; but I did not follow 
any further. I was reflecting on 
what I had just heard. So M. le 
Comte was no Frenchman after all ! 
The discovery did not surprise me 
so much as it would have done 
when I first made his acquaint- 
ance, for it had struck me more 
than once that his French accent 
was by no means so marked as it 
used to be. I was wondering 
whatever could have induced him 
to assume a French name and 
accent, when my reflections were 
interrupted by Janet asking ab- 
ruptly— 

“ Wha did he tell you was ill?” 

‘* Madame—Madame Picoton— 
I mean his wife.” 

“His wife!” —and the old 
woman raised herself up in bed, 
and stared at me in amazement— 
“his wife! Why, that’s me!” 

“You! Oh, I thought—I under- 
stood——” But I could get no 
further : I could not tell her that I 
had thought she was his servant ; I 
could not tell Aim that he had lied. 
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I ventured to steal a furtive 
glance at him. To all appearance 
he was quite unconcerned by the 
revelation which had just been 
made. He shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly, and shook his head. 

“One of my follies, you see, 
mademoiselle,” he said, lightly, in 
a voice too low to reach the old 
woman’s deaf ears— “one of my 
youthful follies. Young men will 
be young men, you know. But 
she’s a faithful soul,” he added, con- 
descendingly—“ a faithful soul.” 

So I had at last unravelled the 
mystery! Afterwards, when I 
was alone, I laughed heartily to 
think that “ madame,” who “ did 
not receive,” who was “ delicate” 
and “kept her room,” should turn 
out to be no other than the good 
Janett ! 

I saw her frequently during the 
following weeks, during which I 
was once more installed in the 
salon with my easel and my can- 
vases, and gradually learned, from 
the rambling monologues in which 
she so often indulged, the main 
events of monsieur’s life. As a 
boy, he had been page, and after- 
wards footman, to a lady who 
travelled a good deal; then he 
had been valet to a delicate gentle- 
man, who usually wintered in the 
south of France. After leaving 
this situation, which he lost 
through the enemy which after- 
wards pursued him through life— 
love of drink—he led a restless 
life full of changes and _ vicissi- 
tudes: at one time he formed one 
of a band of strolling actors ; then 
he was a gold-digger in California ; 
then he returned home, and was 
for a while in the police force, 
during which time he married ; 
afterwards he started a restaurant 
of his own, which failed ; and then 
he acted as waiter in some one 
else’s. But each new trial always 
ended the same way. 
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“ Ay, the drink has been his 


ruin,” the old woman always 
wound up, while her head shook 
sadly from side to side. ‘And 
noo I jist takes care that he doesna 
get ony. But you see I ha’e to 
wark mysel’—I ha’e to wark !” 

Poor old soul, it was very hard 
to have to work in her frail old 
age, with her “rheumatics,” and 
her shaking head, and trembling 
limbs! But she never missed a 
day: every day I heard her slow 
heavy step, which seemed to me 
to be daily growing slower and 
heavier, coming up the long stair 
as she returned from her work. 
Once I ventured to say to her 
that I thought her daughters ought 
not to let her work (for I knew 
that she had two daughters, who 
were well married, in the town) ; 
but she turned on me quite in- 
dignantly and told me that, so 
long as she could do “a hand’s 
turn” herself, she would be “ be- 
holden to naebody.” And I ga- 
thered that the daughters, who 
had made good marriages during 
the palmy days of the restaurant, 
were inclined to be ashamed of 
the old people. 

I was glad to be able to help 
her a little by the rent of my 
studio, and by the weekly sum I 
gave for cleaning and fire-lighting. 
I always paid the money into her 
own hands on Saturday afternoons ; 
and I felt sure that she laid away 
half of it at least for the time 
when she should be able to do “a 
hand’s turn” no longer. But one 
Saturday afternoon she had not 
come in at her usual hour; and 
after tapping at my door, mon- 
sieur (as I must continue to call 
him) entered with many bows and 
apologies, to say that there were 
‘a few purchases” to be made for 
the next day, and if it were “‘ quite 
the same for mademoiselle,” &c.— 
in short, he wanted me to pay 
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him. Inamoment of thoughtless- 
ness I did so—and I have never 
ceased to regret it! 

I stayed at the studio much 
longer than usual that day: the 
light had long gone; but there 
was a good fire burning, and after 
I had ceased attempting to paint, 
it was much more pleasant to rest 
on a comfortable seat before the 
blaze than to set out into the 
storm of wind and rain outside. 
When at last the fire sank low, 
and I prepared to go, the room 
was almost in complete darkness. 
As I descended the stairs, I met 
Janet slowly toiling upwards, her 
back almost bent double. She 
was looking very tired ; some loose 
grey hairs were blown about her 
face by the wind, and her head 
shook more than usual. After a 
few words of greeting, I was pass- 
ing on, when she stopped me with 
the question— 

“Were you forgetting that this 
is Saturday ?” 

“Saturday!” I exclaimed, in 
surprise. ‘Oh yes, I see—the rent ! 
I gave it to monsieur.” 

“You gi’ed it to him/” And 
she fixed her eyes on my face with 
a look of surprise andalarm. ‘Is 
he in the hoose the noo?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“No,” I answered, for I had 
heard him go out a long time be- 
fore, and I knew he had not yet 
come in, 

She placed her rough and 
wrinkled old hand on her left side, 
and stood silent for a few moments, 
breathing hard, while her poor 
head shook painfully. 

“Eh!” she exclaimed by-and- 
by, with a long-drawn sigh, “I 
was feared that something wad 
gae wrang the day! Lassie, lassie, 
what for did ye gi’e him the siller?” 
And she turned, and began slowly 
descending the stairs. 

My conscience smote me now for 


what I had done; but it was too 
late for repentance to do any good. 
I followed the old woman, and laid 
my hand on her arm, urging her to 
go home and make herself a cup of 
tea— Monsieur would turn up soon 
all right, I said, and she was far too 
tired to go out again. But she 
shook me off, and continued to 
descend. 

“T maun gae seek him,” she 
said, stubbornly. ‘He'll be awa’ 
drinking at the ‘Three Bells,’ ” 

The “ Three Bells” was a public- 
house situated in a side-street no 
great distance away. Short though 
the distance was, however, it took 
the old woman a long time to make 
her way against the strong wind 
that blew in her face, fluttering the 
ends of her old shaw], and flapping 
her skirts about her stiff old legs. 
Every now and then she would 
stop to take breath, pressing her 
hand to her side. 

As we neared the foot of the 
street in which the “ Three Bells” 
was situated, I noticed a small 
crowd of people gathered round 
the railings at the corner, appar- 
ently gazing down into the area. 
A sudden thought flashed into my 
mind, casting a chill over me. I 
glanced at Janet to see if it had 
occurred to her. As I looked at 
her, she stopped suddenly, and stood 
still for an instant peering eagerly 
before her, her hand pressed hard 
to her side. Then she moved on 
again towards the little crowd, 
walking more rapidly than I could 
have believed possible. 

I said there were railings round 
the corner; but in front, where 
the block of building at the corner 
faced the main street, there was 
an opening in the railings at the 
top of a broad flight of steps 
leading down to a shop in the 
basement. From the windows of 
this shop, which were filled with 
small articles such as penknives, 
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cork-screws, and nutmeg-graters, 
and contained a notice to the effect 
that “ Every article in this shop” 
was 64d., a flood of light was pour- 
ing on to the steps that glistened 
with the rain, and on to a pool of 
something red that lay in the area 
at the foot. Somehow, I never 
doubted for an instant—I seemed 
to know at once what had hap- 
pened; but I questioned one of the 
bystanders aside, Yes, I learned, 
there had been an accident—an 
old man, evidently the worse of 
drink, had fallen down the steps. 
They had taken him to the hospital. 

I turned from the speaker to 
look for Janet. She had asked no 
question of any one, but was walk- 
ing down the steps into the area 
—heavily, indeed, but more quick- 
ly than I had ever seen her walk 
before. I watched her, and saw 
her stoop to pick up something in 
a darker corner of the area, Then 
she made her way up the steps 
again, slowly, and with apparent 
difficulty, carrying something un- 
der her shawl. When she reached 
the top, she crossed the pavement 
to the street lamp that stood a 
few paces away; and turning her 
back upon the crowd, she drew 
from beneath her shawl the object 
she carried. When I reached her 
side, she was wiping it with a 
corner of her shawl in a dazed, 
mechanical way, while her poor 
head shook more than I had ever 
seen it do before. Befouled though 
the thing was with mud, and de- 
formed with innumerable bends 
and bruises, I recognised at once 
the tall hat of M. le Comte, for 
it somehow seemed to bear about 
it that air of dignity and import- 
ance of which no amount of pov- 
erty and humiliation could ever 
deprive its owner. 

The poor old woman had evi- 
dently recognised it too, for as she 
kept stroking it with the corner 
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of her shawl, apparently only half- 
conscious of what she was doing, 
she murmured every now and then 
in a deep hoarse voice— 

“ Ay, it’s him — it’s himsel’!” 
And then in a lower tone, “I 
aye said the drink wad be his 
ruin.” 

There were no cries, no tears. 
A casual observer might have 
thought her callous; but to me, 
who knew her, the stunned look 
in the heavy old face, the pain- 
fully shaking head, the trembling 
hands, the breath that came in 
short gasps, all told another tale. 

I called a cab, and bade the 
man drive us to the hospital. As 
we drove along, the old woman sat 
beside me in a sort of stupefied 
silence, constantly smoothing the 
poor battered hat with the corner 
of her shawl, and only once or 
twice muttering in her deep low 
voice, “I aye said the drink wad 
be his ruin!” 

At the hospital we found that 
our worst fears were realised ; it 
was indeed M. le Comte who lay, 
stiff and silent, but dignified as 
ever, in the mortuary. He had 
died almost immediately on his 
admission into the wards. While 
I was questioning nurses and other 
officials, the old woman had kept 
silently at my side, clasping the 
old hat closely to her beneath her 
shawl, and gazing before her with 
a vacant, stupefied look ; but when 
we found ourselves once more back 
in the cab, driving through the 
streets to her empty home, sud- 
denly a short hard sob seemed to 
rend its way upwards from her 
old heart, shaking her from head 
to foot. 

‘Eh, ma woman,” she cried, 
“what for did you gie him yon 
siller ?” 

That was all; but the words, 
in the tone of bitter pain in 
which they were uttered, rang in 
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my ears for many long days after- 
wards. 

A day or two later M. le Comte 
was laid in his grave without the 
help of the parish, his daughters, 
whom I had at once informed of 
what had happened, defraying the 
expenses. And the world went on 
without him just the same as ever, 
save for the “ faithful soul” whom 
it had been one of his “ youthful 
follies” to wed. She, it seemed 
to me, grew daily older and more 
frail in her appearance, slower and 
heavier in her movements. She 
did not return to her work at the 
upholsterer’s premises, 

“T dinna need to wark noo,” 
she said, when I remarked on the 
fact to her. 

The spirit which had borne her 
up during all these months and 
years past, enabling her to con- 
tinue toiling in spite of feeble 
health and increasing age, seemed 
quite to have left her now. She 
did not care to exert herself at all. 
Often, when in going to or coming 
from my studio I looked into her 
room, I would find her seated on 
her wooden arm-chair before the 
fire, tenderly smoothing monsieur’s 
old hat with the corner of her 


apron, while her head shook mourn- 
fully from side to side. 

Only a few weeks later she was 
found seated so before a black fire 
—dead ! her cold hand grasping the 
old hat. I was absent from home 
at the time; and on the very day 
I returned to my studio, I met 
the men carrying the long black 
box down the stairs. In the room, 
which had for so long been to me 
an unsolved riddle, the daughters 
were turning over and packing up, 
with no too reverent hand, the old 
articles of clothing and furniture, 
which somehow still bore about 
them the look of their late owners, 
of whom to me they almost seemed 
a part. 

Of course, I asked the manner 
of the poor old woman’s death. 

“And the hat?” I inquired 
eagerly, when I had learned all 
that the daughters could tell me. 





“Did you ¢” 
“Oh, the hat!” contemptuously 
exclaimed the elder woman. “It 


was fair done. You put it out 
with the ashes, did you no’, 
Mary ?” 

Somehow I had been foolish 
enough to hope that it had been 
buried with the “ faithful soul.” 





LINKED LIVES. 


A LITTLE toddling boy at play, 

An elder girl, alert and gay, 

Kind guardian of his infant way— 
Small Charles, wise Mary. 


A youth—with longings unfulfilled— 
To Poesie his life-work willed, 
A maid distraught—a mother killed— 


Sad Charles, mad Mary. 


















Linked Lives. 


A brother giving up his life, 

His cherished dreams, his fancies rife, 

To soothe his sister’s bitter strife— 
True Charles, tried Mary. 


Year after year of “drudgery dry,” 

With cheerful mien, with ne’er a sigh, 

That loved one’s comfort to supply— 
Brave Charles, bless’d Mary. 


Scant hours of rest and freedom sweet 

Dear friends by his own hearth to greet, 

The sister making home complete— 
Bright Charles, fond Mary. 


At length the treasures of his mind 

He poured forth freely for mankind 

When Elia’s deathless name he signed— 
Glad Charles, proud Mary. 


Then summers ten of ease and rest, 

With kindly word and ready jest, 

Though oft did anguish wring his breast— 
Lone Charles, crazed Mary. 


But when the cloud had passed away, 

Once more the gayest of the gay 

On every theme his wit would play— 
Quaint Charles, calm Mary. 


And best we love to paint them so, 

Forgetting those dim years of woe— 

When he was dead—ere she could go,— 
Dear Charles, dear Mary. 


Than theirs, whose record shows more fair? 
With martyr’s ordeal may compare 
Those lives of “dual loneness” rare— 
} “Saint” Charles, his Mary ! 
Dora Cave. 
CLIFTON, October 1894. 
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NowHERrE under the sun has any 
nation accorded to its women such 
absolute freedom, such entire com- 
mand of their lives and property, 
as have the Burmese. They stand 
in every way on an absolute 
equality with men, as far as law, 
as religion, and as custom are con- 
cerned. Just as no conquest has 
ever obliged the Burmese to resort 
to feudalism, so it has never caused 
the seclusion of the women, nor 
been the reason of one-sided laws 
of inheritance. In the face of the 
law man and woman are alike. 
Girls share equally with boys in 
all inheritance, and they inherit 
absolutely. There are no trustees 
between a woman and her property, 
and when she marries she retains 
it. Her husband has no control 
over it at all, neither has he any 
legal control over her. From her 
childhood up she is free. Paren- 
tage has never been another form 
of slavery in Burma, as it has been 
elsewhere. Children are not so 
much ordered as guided and cared 
for, and when comparatively young 
they are practically given control 
over their own doings. Not with- 
out advice carefully and usefully 
given, not without every precau- 
tion against ill that care can devise, 
but there is little command and 
no compulsion. Chivalry, which 
praised women as gods and treated 
them as slaves, never came- to 
Burma. No Burman lover sings 
his mistress as something too good 
for this world, and then treats her 
as something infinitely inferior to 
himself. Their religion has never 
considered them as the source of 
all evil, has never warned man 
against them as snares to lead men 
to hell, and no Pope has ever 
called them the “sole hope of the 
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BURMESE WOMEN. 


Ohurch.” There has been no 
second-rate literature to give them 
false ideals of themselves, of man, 
and of the world. They have al- 
ways been held for what they are, 
and they have had freedom to 
find their own place in a very real 
world, unfettered by conventions 
and rules. They have always had 
fair-play, both from men and from 
themselves, and they have been 
held the best judges of what will 
soil them. No artificial ideals 
from long-past ages have been held 
up to them as eternal copies: it 
has been left to their own good 
sense and to the eternal fitness 
of things to determine what is 
womanly and what is not. Thus 
they have found what under the 
varying circumstances of life is 
the best life for them, and as cir- 
cumstances change so will they. 
Of all women in the world none 
are more womanly than she is, 
none possess in greater strength 
all the nameless attraction of a 
woman. She is no Helen, she is 
no Aspasia, least of all is she an 
Amazon; but to those who know 
her she is everything that is lovely 
and desirable in womanhood. 
And when I say that Burmese 
women are not beautiful it must 
not be supposed that they are 
ugly. Beauty in women is a 
matter of convention. What was 
beautiful two hundred years ago 
in England is not beautiful to-day. 
So new-comers to Burma wonder 
at those who speak of charm in a 
woman who has a fair-sized waist, 
a small bust, and who wears a 
loose jacket. Nevertheless, it is 
there, and no one who knows them 
fails to discover it ; but no one can 
describe it. It is the light within 
that shines through every look and 
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gesture, and illumines their whole 
life. Their complexion is fairer 
than that of the men, and they 
have large brown eyes—those rest- 
ful eyes that men love. Their 
manners are quiet and _ self -re- 
strained, never _ self-conscious, 
rarely coquettish, and their voices 
are soft and sweet. 

They are not so universally edu- 
cated to read and write as are the 
boys, because they cannot go to the 
monastery schools, where all the 
boys are taught. Yet, neverthe- 
less, nearly all the women of the 
class above the peasants can read 
and write, and many of the latter 
can too. 

And they have no accomplish- 
ments. They do not play any 
instrument, they are not taught 
to sing, though many sing ballads 
correctly and naturally. Of danc- 
ing, of sketching, of the use of the 
globes, they know nothing at all. 
But of all household matters they 
are thoroughly acquainted. They 
can all weave and cook and sew, 
and some can embroider. And 
they understand the life around 
them. Nothing is more surprising 
than to find how well even the 
young girls know the men and 
women that they meet, how clearly 
their sweet eyes see the world about 
them. The opinions and thoughts 
of a girl are always worth hearing, 
for they are founded on what she 
sees, they are no dreams of a night 
of ignorance, they are beautiful as 
only the thoughts that come from 
knowledge can be. 

Burmese boys are at an early 
age formally admitted to Buddhism, 
in a ceremony that takes place at 
the beginning of Lent. They are 
made inmates of the monastery, 
perhaps for three months, perhaps 
for a day only, but they are 
always admitted. But with girls 
it is not so, 

Neither do they ever become 
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nuns. Old women sometimes take 
the vows ; but it is the last thing 
a Burmese girl would ever think 
of. Probably the absence of any 
leisured class is the principal cause 
of this. The amusements of a girl 
are not very many. There are the 
pwes to which she may go, where 
she will hear plays of all kinds, 
and there are boat-races and fes- 
tivals of different sorts during the 
dry weather, and she will have 
many friends to see and talk to, 
but of games they have none. In 
every household the daughter has 
her appointed work. In all but 
the richer merchants’ houses the 
daughter’s duty is to bring the 
water from the well evening and 
morning. It is the gossiping-place 
of the village this well, and as the 
sun sets there come running down 
all the girls of the village. As 
they fill their jars they lean over 
the curb and talk, and it is here 
that is told the latest news, the 
latest flirtation, the latest mar- 
riage, the little scandal of the 
place. Very few men come. 
Water-carrying is not their duty, 
and there is a proper time and 
place for flirtation. So the girls 
have the well almost to them- 
selves, Almost every girl will 
weave. In every house there will 
be a loom, where the girls weave 
their dresses and those of their 

arents. And very many girls 
will have stalls in the bazaar, but 
of this I will speak later. Other 
duties are the husking of the rice 
and the making of cheroots. Of 
course in the richer households 
there will be servants to do all 
this ; but even in them the daugh- 
ter will frequently weave, either for 
herself or for her parents. Almost 
every girl will do something, if it 
be only to pass the time. 

They do not marry very young. 
From sixteen to twenty is the 
usual age, but it is often later. 
3F 
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It entirely depends on the girl 
herself. It is in her own hands, 
whom she marry and when. There 
is a delightful custom all through 
Burma, an institution in fact, 
called ‘‘ courting-time.” It is from 
nine till ten o’clock, more especial- 
ly on moonlight nights, those won- 
derful tropic nights, when the 
whole world lies in a silver dream, 
—when the little wandering airs 
that touch your cheek like a caress 
are heavy with the scent of flowers, 
and your heart comes into your 
throat for the very beauty of life. 
There is in front of each house a 
verandah, perhaps three feet above 
the ground, and here the girl will sit 
in the shadow of the eaves, some- 
times with a friend, but usually 
alone ; and her suitors will come 
and stand by the verandah and 
talk softly, in little broken sen- 
tences, as lovers do. There may 
be many young men come, one by 
one if they mean business, with a 
friend if the visit be merely one of 
courtesy. And the girl will receive 
them all, and she may give them 
cheroots ; and if a very favoured 
suitor come, she may even light 
his cheroot for him, and thus kiss 
by proxy. 

And is the girlalone? Well, yes! 
To all intents and purposes she is 
alone ; but there is always some one 
within call in the house, for no one 
can tell who may come to the ver- 
andah, and some men, we know, 
are but wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
But the girl carries on her love- 
making herself, and she is free to 
marry whom she will. No one 
will object, provided only he be of 
good reputation, and able, with 
such assistance as she can give, 
to maintain the household. And 
if there should be any difficulty? 
Well, then there is usually an 
elopement, and a ten days’ scandal. 
And often, too, there is an elope- 





ment for no reason at all, save 
that hot youth cannot abide the 
necessary delays. 

For life is short, and though to- 
day be to us who can tell for the 
morrow? During the full moon 
there is no night, only a change to 
silver light from golden. And the 
forest is full of delight. There are 
woodcutters’ huts in the ravines 
where the water falls, soft beds of 
torn bracken and fragrant grasses, 
where great trees make a shelter 
from the sun. And for food, that 
is easily arranged. A _ basket 
of rice, with a little salt-fish and 
spices, is easily hidden in a favour- 
able place. You only want a jar 
to cook it, and there is enough for 
two for a week. Or it is brought 
day by day by some trusted friend 
to a place previously agreed on. 

All up and down the forest there 
are flowers for her hair, scarlet dak 
blossoms, and pale orchid sprays, 
and jasmine stars. And for occu- 
pation through the hours each has 
a new world to explore, full of 
wonderful undreamt-of discoveries, 
lit with new lights and mysterious 
with roseate shadows, a world of 
“beautiful things made new” for 
those forest children. So that 
when the confidant, an aunt, may- 
be, or a sister, meets them by the 
sacred fig-tree on the hill and tells 
that all difficulties are removed, 
and their friends called together 
for the marriage ceremony, can 
you wonder that it is not without 
regret that they fare forth from 
that enchanted land to ordinary 
life again ? 

It is not always the man who is 
the proposer of the flight. 

I had a Burmese servant, a boy 
who may have been twenty, and 
he had been with me about a year, 
and was beginning to be really 
useful, He had at last grasped the 
idea that electro-plate should not 
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be cleaned with monkey brand 
soap, and he could be trusted not 
to put up rifle cartridges for 
use with a 20-bore gun. And he 
chose this time to fall in love with 
the daughter of the headman of a 
certain village where I was in 
camp. 

He had good excuse, for she was 
a delicious little maiden, with 
great coils of hair, and the voice of 
a wood-pigeon wooing in the forest, 
and she was very fond of him 
without a doubt. So one evening 
he came to me and said that he 
must leave me—that he wanted to 
get married, and could not possibly 
delay. 

Then I spoke to him with all 
that depth of wisdom we are so 
ready to display for the benefit of 
others. I pointed out to him that 
he was much too young, that she 
was much too young also—she was 
not eighteen—and that there was 
absolutely nothing for them to 
marry on. I further pointed out 
how ungrateful he would be to 
leave me; that he had been paid 
regularly for a year, and that now, 
when he was at last able to do 
something besides destroy my 
property, he was about to go 
away. 

The boy listened to all I had to 
say, and agreed with it all, and 
made the most fervent and sincere 
promises to be wise, and he went 
away after dinner to see her and 
tell her, and when I awoke next 
morning my servants told me the 
boy had never returned. 

Shortly afterwards the headman 
came to say that his daughter had 
also disappeared. They had fled, 
these two, into the forest, and for 
a week we heard nothing. At 
last one evening, as I sat under the 
great fig-tree before my tent, there 
came to me the mother of the girl, 
and sat down before me, and said 
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she had something of great import- 
ance to impart ; and this was that 
all had been arranged between the 
families, who had found work for 
the boy whereby he could maintain 
himself and his wife, and that the 
marriage was arranged. But the 
boy would not return as long as I 
was in camp there, for he was 
bitterly ashamed of his broken 
vows, and afraid to meet my anger. 
And so the mother begged me to go 
away as soon as I could, so that the 
young people might return. I ex- 
plained that I was not angry at all, 
that the boy could return without 
any fear of my wrath ; on the con- 
trary, that I should be pleased to see 
him and his wife. And at the old 
lady’s request I wrote a Burmese 
note to that effect, and she went 
away delighted. 

They must have been in hiding 
close by, for it was early next 
morning that the boy came into 
my tent alone and very much 
abashed, and it was some little 
time before he recovered himself, 
and began to talk freely as he 
would before, for he was greatly 
ashamed of himself. 

But, after all, could he help it? 

If you can imagine the tropic 
night, and the boy full of high re- 
solve passing up the village street, 
now half asleep, and the girl with 
shining eyes coming to him out of 
the hibiscus shadows, and whisper- 
ing in his ear words—words that I 
need not say; if you can imagine 
all this, you will understand how 
it was that I lost my servant. 

They both came to see me later 
on in the day, after the marriage, 
and there was no bashfulness about 
either of them then. They came 
hand in hand, with the girl’s father 
and mother, and some friends, and 
she told me it was all her fault. 
She could not wait. ‘ Perhaps,” 
she said, with a little laugh and a 
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side-glance at her husband—“ per- 
haps if he had gone down with the 
thakin to Rangoon, he might have 
fallen in love with some one there, 
and forgotten me. For I know 
that they are very pretty, those 
Rangoon ladies, and of better man- 
ners than I, who am but a jungle 
girl.” And when I asked her what 
it was like in the forest, she said 
it was the most beautiful place in 
all the world. 

Sometimes things do not go so 
well, Suicide for love! we read 
of it in fiction, do we ever see it? 
Not in England I think, but I have 
seen it once and againin Burma. I 
have held an inquest over the fair 
innocent body of a girl not seven- 
teen, who drowned herself for love. 
Only that. He never had cared 
for her, he never would, for he was 
in love elsewhere. And so one 
morning, ere the mist had risen 
from the water, she gave herself 
and her hot despair to the ‘cool 
forgetfulness of the great river. 

And I have seen a girl in man’s 
attire killed in a surprise attack 
upon an insurgent camp. She had 
followed her outlawed lover there, 
and in the mé/ée she caught up 
sword and gun to fight by his side, 
and was cut down through neck 
and shoulder; for no one could 
see in the early dawn that it 
was a girl. She died about an 
hour afterwards; and though I 
have seen many sorrowful things 
in many lands, in war and out 
of it, the memory of that dying 
girl, held up by one of the 
mounted police, sobbing out her 
life beneath the wild forest 
shadows, with no one of her sex, 
no one of her kin, to help her, 
comes back to me as one of the 
saddest and strangest. 

Her lover was killed in action 
some time later, fighting against 
us, and he died as a brave man 


should, the best of all deaths. He 
played his game: he lost, and he 
paid ; but the girl? 

Marriage is not a religious cere- 
mony among the Burmese. There 
is a ceremony, of course; but the 
only necessary and binding part 
of it is that the couple should, 
in the presence of witnesses called 
together for the purpose, eat out 
of the same bowl. A girl does 
not change her name. Family 
names are unknown, and there is 
no Miss or Mrs. Every woman, 
married or unmarried, has the 
prefix of Ma or Mi, which are 
the same word. Even as babies 
they carry this prefix, and marriage 
does not alter it, so that there is 
nothing to denote whether a woman 
be married or not. Marriage does 
not alter her status in any way. 
She retains her own property, and 
any property she may acquire sub- 
sequently is also her own. Prop- 
erty acquired jointly with her hus- 
band is held jointly. If you inquire 
who is the owner of a garden, you 
may be told it belongs to Maung 
Han Ma Ni, the former being the 
man’s name and the second that of 
his wife, and both names are used 
frequently in business and legal 
proceedings. But it is not always 
that a man and his wife are in the 
same business. They may have 
totally different pursuits. One 
may be a cultivator, the other a 
silk-dealer; the man may be a 
pleader in court, the wife may 
own brick-kilns outside the town. 
Of course there are cases where 
marriage necessitates the abandon- 
ment by the woman of her trade, 
whatever it may be; but she can 
do as she thinks best. There was 
a friend of mine—a Burmese girl 
—perhaps she was twenty-five, and 
she kept a dainty little silk-stall 
near the gate of a certain great 
bazaar. She was the daughter of 
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a well-to-do rice- merchant, and 
she kept the stall for her own 
amusement and profit. This profit 
must have been considerable, and 
as she lived with her parents and 
had few expenses, she was well off. 
She was very pleasant to talk to, 
as one passed the bazaar returning 
from office, or smoked a cigarette 
with her in the evening in her 
father’s verandah. She was a 
graceful, charming girl, and she 
had had many lovers; but she 
had not cared for any of them, 
and it seemed to me as if she 
never would marry. Yet one day 
she surprised every one by marry- 
ing a sergeant of police, whose pay 
cannot have been a quarter what 
she made with her silk-stall. 

T had a long talk with her shortly 
before the marriage, and I asked 
her what she intended to do with 
her silk-stall, for her husband was 
stationed in a guard some thirty 
miles away, so she could not both 
marry and keep on her stall, and 
she told me she would give it 
up. She had hoped her husband 
would leave the police and settle 
down and live with her on the 
profits of her stall, but he had 
refused. 

“So,” I said, “ there will be only 
his pay, which is small ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “that is all; 
but ”—with a little smile—“ what 
does it matter? There is enough.” 
And that she would make it enough 
I have no doubt. 

In married life, as in all other, 
there are certain duties that come 
naturally to the wife and certain 
others to the husband. He may 
be a magistrate, a pleader, or a rich 
merchant, in which case the wife, 
beyond managing her own property, 
does not work. Her duty is to 
superintend the housework, and, as 
in all lands, to make her home a 
place of rest and of content to her 
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husband after his day’s work. She 
will very likely accompany her 
husband on his journeys; she will 
assist him socially in what way 
she can; and, if it be necessary, 
she will act for him with vigour 
and decision. And as regards 
acting for her husband, there is 
nothing more remarkable than the 
division she makes of matters 
wherein she can act for herself, 
and of matters wherein, if she act, 
she acts for him. Thus, as I have 
said, she will, as regards her own 
property, or her own business, act 
entirely on her own responsibility, 
and in her own name. But in 
public affairs she will never allow 
her name to appear. Not that she 
does not take a keen interest in 
all such matters. She lives in no 
world apart; all that affects her 
husband interests her as keenly as 
it does him. She lives in a world 
of men and women, and her know- 
ledge of public affairs, and her desire 
and power of influencing them, is 

at. But she learnt long ago 
that her best way is to act through 
and by her husband, and that his 
strength and his name are her 
bucklers in the fight. Thus women 
are never openly concerned in any 
political matters. How strong this 
feeling is, can be better illustrated 
by a story than any other way. 

In 1889 I was stationed far 
away on the north-west frontier of 
Burma, in charge of some four 
thousand square miles. of territory 
which had been newly incorpor- 
ated. I went up there with the 
first column that ever penetrated 
that country, and I remained in 
charge when, after the partial paci- 
fication of the district, the main 
body of troops left. It was a fair- 
ly exciting place to live in. To 
say nothing of the fever, which 
swept down men in batches, and 
the trans-frontier people, who were 
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always peeping over to watch a 
good opportunity for a raid, my 
own charge simply swarmed with 
armed men, who seemed to rise out 
of the very ground—so hard was 
it to follow their movements— 
attack anywhere they saw fit, and 
disappear as suddenly. There was, 
of course, a considerable force of 
troops and police to suppress these 
insurgents ; but the whole country 
was so roadless, so unexplored, such 
a tangled labyrinth of hill and 
forest, dotted with sparse villages, 
that it was often quite impossible 
to trace the bands who committed 
these attacks, and to the sick and 
weary pursuers it sometimes 
seemed as if we should never 
restore peace to the country. 

The villages were arranged in 
groups, and over each group there 
was a headman with certain powers 
and certain duties, the principal 
of the latter being to keep his 
people quiet, and if possible pro- 
tect them from insurgents. 

Now it happened that among 
these headmen was one named Saw 
Ka, who had been a free-lance in 
his day, but whose services were 
now enlisted on the side of order— 
or at least we hoped so. He was 
a fighting man, rather fond of that 
sort of exercise, so that I was not 
very much surprised one day when 
I got a letter from him to say that 
his villagers had pursued and ar- 
rested, after a fight, a number of 
armed robbers, who had tried to 
lift some of the village cattle. 
The letter came to me when I was 
in my court-house, a tent ten feet 
by eight, trying a case ; so saying I 
would see Saw Ka’s people later, 
and giving orders for the prisoners 
to be put in the lock-up, I went on 
with my work. When my case 
was finished, I happened to notice 
that among those sitting and wait- 
ing without my tent door was Saw 


Ka himself, so I sent to call him 
in, and I complimented him upon 
his success. ‘It shall be reported,” 
I said, ‘to the Commissioner, who 
will no doubt reward you for your 
care and diligence in the public 
service.” 

As I talked I noticed that the 
man seemed rather bewildered, and 
when I had finished he said that 
he really did not understand. He 
was aware, he added modestly, that 
he was a diligent headman, always 
active in good deeds, and a terror 
to dacoits and other evil - doers ; 
but as to these particular robbers 
and this fighting he was a little 
puzzled. 

I was considerably surprised, 
naturally, and I took from the 
table the Burmese letter describing 
the affair. It began, “ Your hon- 
our, I, Maung Saw Ka, headman,” 
&c., and was in the usual style. I 
handed it to Saw Ka, and told him 
to read it. As he read his wicked 
black eyes twinkled, and when he 
had finished he said he had not been 
home for a week, “I came in 
from a visit to the river,” he said, 
“where I have gathered for your 
honour some private information. 
I had not been five minutes here 
before I was called in. All this 
the letter speaks of is news to me, 
and must have happened while I 
was away.” 

“Then, who wrote the letter?” 
I asked. 

“Ah!” he said, “I think I 
know, but I will go and make sure.” 
Then Saw Ka went to find the 
guard who had come in with the 
prisoners, and I dissolved court 
and went out shooting. After 
dinner, as we sat round a great 
bonfire before the mess, for the 
nights were cold, Saw Ka and his 
brother came to me, and they sat 
down beside the fire and told me 
all about it. 
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It appeared that three days after 
Saw Ka left his village some rob- 
bers came suddenly one evening 
to a small hamlet some two miles 
away, and looted from there all the 
cattle, thirty or forty head, and 
went off with them. The fright- 
ened owners came in to tell the 
headman about it, and in his ab- 
sence they told his wife. And she, 
by virtue of the order of appoint- 
ment as headman, which was in her 
hands, ordered the villagers to turn 
out and follow the dacoits. She 
issued such Government arms as 
she had in the house, and the vil- 
lagers went and pursued the dacoits 
by the cattle tracks, and next day 
they overtook them, and there was 
a fight. When the villagers re- 
turned with the cattle and the 
thieves, she had the letter written 
to me, and the prisoners were sent 
in, under her husband’s brother, 
with an escort. Everything was 
done as well and as successfully as 
if Saw Ka himself had been pres- 
ent. But if it had not been for the 
accident of Saw Ka’s sudden ap- 
pearance, I should probably never 
have known that this exploit was 
due to the wife. For she was act- 
ing for her husband, and she would 
not have been pleased that her 
name should appear. “A good 
wife!” I said to Saw Ka. “Like 
many,” he answered. 

But in her own line she has no 
objection to publicity. I have said 
that nearly all women work, and 
that is so. Married or unmarried, 
from the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, almost every woman has some 
occupation besides her home duties. 


In the higher classes she will have’ 


property of her own to manage, 
in the lower classes she will have 
some trade. I cannot find that 
in Burma there have ever been cer- 
tain occupations told off for women 
in which they may work, and others 
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tabooed to them. As there is no 
caste for the men, so there is none 
for the women. They have been 
free to try their hands at anything 
they thought they could excel in, 
without any fear of public opinion. 
But nevertheless, as is inevitable, 
it has been found that there are 
certain trades in which women can 
compete successfully with men, and 
certain others in which they cannot. 
And these are not quite the same 
as in the West. We usually con- 
sider sewing to be a feminine oc- 
cupation. In Burma, there being 
no elaborately cut and trimmed 
garments, the amount of sewing 
done is small, but that is usually 
done by men. Women often own 
and use small hand-machines, but 
the treadles are always used by 
men only. 

Weaving is usually done by 
women. Under nearly every house 
there will be a loom, where the 
wife or daughter weaves for her- 
self or for sale. But many men 
weave also, and the finest silks are 
all woven by men. I once asked 
a woman why they did not weave 
the best silks, instead of leaving 
them all to the men. “They do 
them better,” she said, with a 
laugh; “I tried once, but I can- 
not manage that embroidery.” 
Rice-husking, again, is a work 
that the women always do, and 
among the peasants the planting 
of the rice in the fields is always 
women’s work. The field is 
ploughed by the men with buffaloes 
or cattle into a wet slush, and the 
young rice-plants are dug from 
the nurseries and brought down to 
the field, where they are distri- 
buted in bundles. Then the women 
form in line and plant the seedlings. 
It is not very difficult, as the 
plants are just pressed into the 
mud about five inches apart; and 
as the workers usually sing chor 
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uses while they work, it would 
seem to be pleasant toil. 

But the great occupation of 
women is petty trading. I have 
already said that there are no 
large merchants among the Bur- 
mese, Nearly all the retail trade 
is small, most of it is very small 
indeed, and practically the whole 
of it is in the hands of the women. 

This trade is almost exclusively 
done in bazaars. In every town 
there is a bazaar from six till ten 
each morning. When there is no 
town near, the bazaar will be held 
on one day at one village and on 
another at a neighbouring one. 
It depends on the density of pop- 
ulation, the means of communica- 
tion, and other matters. But a 
bazaar within reach there must 
always be, for it is only there that 
most articles can be bought. The 
bazaar is usually held in a public 
building erected for the purpose, 
and this may vary from a great 
market built of brick and iron to 
a small thatched shed. Some- 
times, indeed, there is no building 
at all, merely a space of beaten 
ground. 

The great bazaar in Mandalay 
is one of the sights of the city. 
The building in which it is held is 
the property of the municipality, 
but is leased out. It is a series 
of enormous sheds, with iron roofs 
and beaten-earth floor. Each trade 
has a shed or sheds to itself. -There 
is a place for rice-sellers, for 
butchers, for vegetable sellers, for 
the vendors of silks, of cottons, of 
sugar and spices, of firewood, of 
jars, of fish. The butchers are all 
natives of India. No Burman 
would trade in flesh, because he is 
forbidden to take life, and if he 
were not forbidden he would not 
like to do so. The only exception 
to this is with regard to fish. 
Burmans catch fish, but it is not 





considered a very reputable pro- 
fession. The firewood-sellers will 
mostly be men, as will also be the 
large rice-merchants, but nearly 
all the rest are women. 

You will find the sellers of 
spices, fruit, vegetables, and other 
such matters seated in long rows, 
on mats placed upon the ground. 
Each will have a square of space 
allotted, perhaps six feet square, 
and there she will sit with her 
merchandise in a basket or baskets 
before her. For each square they 
will pay the lessee a halfpenny for 
the day, which is only three hours 
or so. The time to go is in the 
morning from six till eight, for 
that is the busy time. Later on 
all the stalls but the cloth and a 
few other stalls will be closed, but 
in the early morning the market 
is thronged. Every householder 
is then buying his or her pro- 
visions for the day, and the people 
crowd in thousands round the 
sellers. Every one is bargaining 
and chaffing and laughing, both 
buyers and sellers; but both are 
very keen too on business. 

The cloth and silk sellers, the 
large rice- merchants, and a few 
other trades, cannot carry on busi- 
ness sitting on a mat, nor can they 
carry their wares to and fro every 
day in a basket. For such there 
are separate buildings or separate 
aisles, with wooden stalls, on either 
side a gangway. The wooden floor 
of the stalls is raised two to three 
feet, so that the buyer, standing 
on the ground, is about on a level 
with the seller sitting in the stall. 
The stall will be about eight feet 
by ten, and each has at the back a 
strong lock-up cupboard or ward- 
robe, where the wares are shut 
at night; but in the day they 
will be taken out and arranged 
daintily about the girl seller. 
Home-made silks are the staple— 
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silks in checks of pink and white, 
of yellow and orange, of indigo 
and dark red. Some are embroid- 
ered in silk, in silver, or in gold; 
some are plain. All are thick and 
rich, none are glazed, and none 
are gaudy. There will also be 
silks from Bankok, which are 
of two colours—purple shot with 
red and orange shot with red— 
both very beautiful. All the silks 
are woven the size of the dress— 
for men, about twenty-eight feet 
long and twenty inches broad ; and 
for women, about five feet long 
and much broader. Thus there is 
no cutting off the piece. The 
anas, too, which are the bottom 
pieces for a woman’s dress, are 
woven the proper size. There will 
probably, too, be piles of snowy 
cambric jackets and gauzy silk 
handkerchiefs ; but often these are 
sold at separate stalls. 

But prettier than the silks are 
the sellers—for these are nearly all 
girls and women, sweet and fresh 
in their white jackets, with flowers 
in their hair. And they are all 
delighted to talk to you and show 
you their goods, even if you do 
not buy; and they will take a 
compliment sedately as a girl 
should, and they will probably 
charge you an extra rupee for it 
when you come to pay for your 
purchases. So it is never wise for 
a man, unless he have a heart of 
stone, to go marketing for silks. 
He should always ask a lady friend 
to go with him and do the bar- 
gaining, and he will lose no cour- 
tesy thereby —for these women 
know how to be courteous to fel- 
low-women as well as to fellow- 
men. 

And in the provincial bazaars it 
is much the same. There may be 
a few travelling merchants from 
Rangoon or Mandalay, most of 
whom are men; but nearly all 
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the retailers are women. Indeed, 
speaking broadly, it may be said 
that the retail trade of the coun- 
try is in the hands of the women, 
and they nearly all trade on their 
own account. Just as the men 
farm their own land, the women 
own their businesses. They are not 
saleswomen for others, but traders 
on their own account, and, with 
the exception of the silk and cloth 
branches of the trade, it does not 
interfere with home-life. The 
bazaar lasts but three hours, and 
a woman has ample time for her 
home duties when her daily visit 
to the bazaar is over. She is 
never kept away all day in shops 
and factories. Her home-life is 
always the centre of her life: she 
could not neglect it for any other ; 
it would seem to her a losing of 
the greater in the less. But the 
effect of this custom of nearly every 
woman having a little business of 
her own has a great influence on 
her life. It broadens her views, 
it teaches her things she could 
not learn in the narrow circle of 
home duties; it gives her that 
tolerance and understanding which 
so forcibly strikes every one who 
knows her. It teaches her to 
know her own strength and weak- 
ness, and how to make the best of 
each. Above all, by showing her 
the real life about her, and how 
much beauty there is everywhere 
to those whose eyes are not shut by 
conventions, it saves her from that 
dreary, weary pessimism that seeks 
its relief in fancied idealism, in 
art, in literature, and in religion, 
which is the curse of so many of 
her sisters in other lands. 
Divorce in Burma is free. It 
can be claimed by either party for 
any good reason, such as incom- 
patibility of temper, and carries 
no slur with it. No lawsuit is 
required. They go to the village 
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elders, in a town to the elders of 
the quarter, and a divorce paper 
is drawn up that defines all ar- 
rangements as to property and 
children. 

The law as to property is this. 
Each retains his or her own prop- 
erty, and all property acquired 
jointly during married life, as by 
trading, is divided equally. But 
the claimant of the divorce must 
leave the house and all the house- 
hold goods to the other. If it be 
the woman, she may remove her 
loom ; if it be the man, he may 
take nothing. Thus there is a 
certain penalty on claiming a 
divorce, but it is not a large 
one. 

With this great facility for 
divorce it is remarkable how un- 
common it is. I do not know the 
proportion, for as far as I am 
aware no statistics have ever been 
compiled either of marriages or 
divorces. As neither are con- 
cerned either with the courts or 
with religion, it would be difficult 
to get any reliable figures. But 
from my own observation I should 
say that one per cent would be 
over the mark, and of this prob- 
ably a third remarry, separation 
causing a renewal of the affection 
constant intercourse had dulled. 
These facts speak for themselves 
as to the happiness of the gener- 
ality of marriages. Of the chil- 
dren in a divorce, the man takes 
the boys and the wife the girls ; 
but I remember no case where 
a couple with children were di- 
vorced, And itis not alone to men 
of their own race that Burmese 
women make good wives. They 


are sought by all the many peoples 
that come there, by Englishman 
and Chinaman, by Mussulman and 
Hindu, and to all alike they bring 
happiness in their married life. 
Those who know India know how 
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hard it is to induce any of its 
people to live without his own 
country. Greater than France to 
a Frenchman is Hindostan to a 
Hindostani; and yet my syce at 
one station was a Sikh, an old 
soldier, who had taken ‘his dis- 
charge and settled in Burma, far 
from his own caste, his own 
bazaars, the sights and sounds and 
friends he loved so well, all because 
of his wife. And this is no soli- 
tary instance. Of stories of these 
women the whole country is full, 
—of their devotion, their courage, 
their quiet steadfastness in well- 
doing, and perhaps I cannot end 
better this paper upon the women 
of Burma than with this story. 
It is, like all those I have written, 
a story of people I know; and 
though I was not personally pres- 
ent at any of the incidents, I 
know that they are true, for they 
were told to me not only by the 
man and his wife, but by British 
officers who were concerned. 

The man himself—we will call 
him Maung Gyi—was an official of 
the Burmese king in the central 
part of Upper Burma, and when he 
was young he had married his 
wife, who was an actress, He 
saw her performing in a well- 
known travelling company, and 
fell in love with her and married 
her. It must not be supposed that 
the profession of actress denotes 
any immorality in Burma, as it 
would do in India. There are 
good women as well as bad in the 
profession, and she was one of the 
good ones. She was very pretty. 
Even when I knew her, quite ten 
years after her marriage, she was 
one of the most beautiful women 
I have ever seen, with great dark 
eyes and most graceful manners. 
She bore her husband no children, 
but they lived together very 


happily. 
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Then the war broke out. In 
the turmoil that followed the de- 
position of King Thibaw, and the 
dissolution of all authority, Maung 
Gyi found himself at the head of 
some two or three thousand men, 
opposing the advance of the Brit- 
ish column from the south. He 
was one of the best known of all 
the so-called dacoit leaders, and he 
was one of the few against whom 
no atrocities were ever alleged. 
He was accompanied everywhere 
by his wife, who rode well, and 
was present at every engagement 
in which he partook. I do not 
mean that she took any share in 
the fighting—she was not that sort 
of woman at all; but she was 
there in case her husband should 
be killed or hurt. I asked her 
once how it was she cared to see 
the fighting, and to endure such 
hardships and such discomfort as 
she did, and she told me that it 
was because she found it easier 
than staying at home. She said 
the strain and fear of hearing evil 
news of her husband was greater 
than any hardship to her. 

But the end came at last. The 
insurgents were caught by a cav- 
alry troop unexpectedly in some 
fairly open country, and were al- 
most annihilated. They were rest- 
ing under some trees when the 
cavalry came, and it so happened 
that in the onrush Maung Gyi got 
separated from his men, and was 
left almost alone with his wife. 
He managed to get on _horse- 
back with her, and they fled 
through the forest, pursued by sev- 
eral troopers. But the Burman 
ponies were handier in the broken 
country than the larger horses, 
and they got away. Not, how- 
ever, for far. The troopers had 
hardly given up the pursuit, when 
the horse the wife was on tripped 
and fell in a ravine, and when 
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Maung Gyi picked her up he found 
that her thigh was broken, It 
was so badly broken that every 
movement was agony to her, and 
remounting quite impossible. So 
Maung Gyi took his sword and cut 
down some branches, and made a 
little leafy shelter for her; for a 
bed he brought her great bundles 
of bracken, and he bandaged her 
leg as best he could, and laid her 
on the fern. It was in the even- 
ing when the fight occurred, and 
there was no village within many 
miles. All the survivors of the 
insurgents were far away, with 
the cavalry in between him and 
them, so that there seemed to be 
no help possible. There was water 
in the stream near, but there was 
no food at all ; and it was the cold 
weather, when the nights are chill, 
and she had no coverings from the 
damp. 

As the sun set Maung Gyi, sit- 
ting by his wife in the ravine, 
could hear, not far away, the cav- 
alry trumpets sounding the retreat, 
so he knew the column had camped 
where the fight had taken place, 
and that his last hope of help was 
gone. For, with the troops so near, 
no village would have harboured 
him or his wife ; but would have 
either refused, or have surrendered 
them to the political officer with 
the column. As the night fell, 
and the chill mist came out of the 
ground, the pain of her wound, 
and the want of food and warmth, 
brought on fever, and by midnight 
she was delirious, and did not 
even know her husband watching 
by her. What he thought through 
that long vigil under the stars I 
do not know. But at early dawn, 
when réveille was ringing through 
the woods, and the camp was 
awakening to the beauty of an- 
other day, there came to the sentry 
beyond the camp a Burman with 
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dew - drenched clothes, and de- 
manded of him to be taken to the 
officer commanding. And when 
he was brought to the sleepy offi- 
cer, just coming from his tent, the 
Burman explained that he was the 
great Maung Gyi, the much-wanted 
dacoit leader, and that he had 
come to surrender. He said he 
had come to suffer whatever the 
English Government demanded ; 
but that before shooting him or 
locking him up, the officer must 
send with him a dooly to the 
ravine, where his wife lay. So the 
dooly was sent, and the doctor 
went with the dooly, and Maung 
Gyi’s wife was brought into camp, 
and her leg was set. Maung Gyi, 
to his own surprise, was not shot. 
He was sent to prison to await 
quieter times, and the wife was 
cured, and returned to her people. 
But the separation was not for 
long, for Maung Gyi is now a 
trusted and a worthy servant of 
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the Government whom he fought, 
and his wife lives with him again 
in the old village as before. 

The British peace is now over 
the land, and in the districts where 
he lives dacoits are as rare almost 
as white elephants. All is changed: 
even the British officers who know 
of these things are gone elsewhere. 
And to their successors it must be 
difficult to realise that the quiet 
humorous officer of police was once 
a noted leader of rebels, and that 
the dark-eyed beauty of his house- 
hold followed him throughout 
many a strange scene. ‘ Love is 
strong as death. Many waters 
cannot quench love.” And though 
the women in Burma have not 
read this, they know it as only 
those who practise can know. 
They live their love, and as a re- 
ward they are loved and honoured 
as no women have ever been from 
the beginning of history until 
now. H. Frevpina. 
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WHEN was our loving? Oh, ask when the mountains 
Keep but a lacing of cold Winter’s snow, 
Grass-lands are greening, and lambs by the fountains 
Are bleating below! 


Have you not seen, on the Loch’s glassy water, 
Dolphins leap onward in sport by the shore; 
The Hind stand and wonder the Stag had not sought her 
With challenging roar ? 


Heard you the musical note of the Blackgame, 
Flute-like, in tremulous laughter arise 
From the Pine and the Birchwood, while from the rock came 
The Cave-Pigeon’s cries ? 


Were you then sleeping, when moorland and meadow 
Woke to the call of the Plover, and song 
Rang in the woodlands, that scarce knew a shadow, 
For Spring was yet young? 


If you were wakeful, then why ask the season 
The Highlands are loveliest,—lovely alway ? 
Stay: I will tell you ;—enough, in all reason !— 

Before—we were grey! 


LORNE. 
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MR WORTH. 


Towarps the end of August 
1871, I listened one night, in 
Paris, to a conversation between 
particularly competent persons 
about the probable effects of the 
war on the trade and prosperity of 
France. Most of the talkers were 
convinced that, just as, by an un- 
varying natural law, the number 
of births increases always, in every 
land, after a sudden reduction of 
population by disease or battle, so 
would the general commerce of 
France enter rapidly into a period 
of remarkable activity, to make up 
for the year just lost. As con- 
cerned Paris in particular there 
was, however, less hopefulness: it 
was argued that the trades of 
Paris were, in the main, of an alto- 
gether special nature; that they 
ministered almost entirely to arti- 
ficial needs; that their marked 
characteristic was to supply the 
unnecessary and even the frivol- 
ous; that ornaments, artificial 
flowers, the varied details of cloth- 
ing, furniture, what the Germans 
call “gallantry wares,” and ar- 
ticles de Paris, interesting as they 
were as local products, scarcely 
counted amongst the real elements 
of the national dealings of France ; 
and that, in consequence, there 
was no sufficient reason for antici- 
pating that Paris would share pro- 
portionately in the prompt revival 
of ordinary business which was 
predicted confidently for the rest 
of the country.! 

As I walked home I thought 
over all this, and the more I 
thought, the more the subject 
stretched. All sorts of additional 
ideas started up; my fancies grew 


wider and clearer ; after branching 
in several directions they assumed 
suddenly a specific shape. I asked 
myself what had been the effect of 
the war on the unnecessary indus- 
tries of Paris in general, and, es- 
pecially, on the most conspicuous, 
the most widely ramified, the most 
labour-employing of them all— 
on dressmaking ? 

The answer came almost at the 
same instant as the question. A 
scheme evolved itself in my head. 
I would get up the subject, and 
would write an article for ‘ Black- 
wood’ on “The Influence of the 
Siege of Paris on the Art and 
Trade of Dressmaking”! I would 
inaugurate the study of the psycho- 
logy of women’s gowns in their 
relation to both international and 
civil war! What an utterly new 
idea ! 

That was the result to be ob- 
tained. The means I devised for 
achieving it were fully worthy of 
so grand an end. I would go next 
day to Mr Worth himself for the 
requisite information ! 

The fact that I was a total 
stranger to Mr Worth did not 
seem to me a difficulty: I felt 
scarcely any hesitation at the idea 
of thrusting myself upon him. I 
had been told, it is true, that he 
was as busy as a Cabinet Minister ; 
that it was more difficult to ob- 
tain an audience from him than 
from a reigning sovereign ; that he 
was a loftier personage, by far, 
than any living poet. But there 
were considerations of another 
nature which encouraged me to 
hope that I should vanquish all 
these obstacles, that I should suc- 





1 This gloomy expectation was not realised; the trade of Paris recovered as 


quickly as that of the nation at large. 
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ceed, in spite of them, in obtaining 
admission to his presence, and that, 
once there, he would condescend to 
answer my audacious questions. 

Those considerations were that 
if ever there was a real public man, 
a veritable figurehead of his day, 
a man who, all by himself, repre- 
sented a great contemporaneous 
fact, it was precisely Mr Worth. 
In his sole person he was the com- 
plete realisation, not only of the 
artistic theory and the commercial 
practice of women’s dress, but also 
(I supposed at least) of its abstract 
essence and hidden meanings ; he 
incarnated the matter, the morality, 
and the philosophy of the problem. 
He was all this so completely that 
the perfection of his success had 
enabled him to win the infinitely 
rare distinction of bestowing his 
name on his period : just as history 
talks of “the age of Pericles,” of 
“the Augustan era,” of “the times 
of the Medici,” and of “le siécle 
de Louis Quatorze,” so also had I 
often heard the Second Empire 
described as ‘]’époque de Worth.” 
In such a position he surely owed 
himself to the world, especially to 
humble inquirers like myself who 
sought simply to sit at his feet 
and listen to his words of wisdom, 
The more I reflected on these ele- 
ments of the situation the more 
did I incline to the impression that, 
indiscreet as I might be in troub- 
ling him, he would scarcely say no, 
and that he would not shield him- 
self remorselessly behind what was 
then called in the French Chamber 
“the wall of private life.” His 
personality was too great, too dom- 
inating, too full of public responsi- 
bilities, to permit him to refuse to 
enlighten his generation on such a 
virgin question as the connection 
between frocks and battles, 

To inspire myself with still more 
courage, I quoted aloud the two 
lines from the Persian poem, “ The 
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moon looks on many night-flowers ; 
but the night-flowers see only one 
moon.” Mr Worth was the moon ; 
I was one of the night-flowers ; 
surely the moon would not decline 
to shine on me if I appealed to it 
for a ray. 

In the morning I prepared a list 
of interrogatories. At five o’clock 
I walked into the first floor of 
No. 5 Rue de la Paix. 

Mr Worth was in. I sent my 
card to him. Within five minutes 
he was standing before me ! 

I said to him, “ Forgive me for 
disturbing you. I know how occu- 
pied you are, and yet I have come 
to ask for an hour of your time. 
I want to write an article on the 
influence of the war on the dress- 
making trade of Paris. Such an 
article would, I am sure, be read 
with interest, in the present con- 
dition of public feeling. You 
typify, for everybody, the entire 
idea of Paris dressmaking. I want 
to ask you questions. Will you 
kindly listen to them? Will you, 
still more kindly, answer them?” 

He stared curiously (perhaps 
rather suspiciously) at me, hesi- 
tated for a few seconds, and then 
said rapidly— 

“Yes. I shall be very pleased 
to have a chat with you, and to 
tell you what I can. I never was 
asked about such things as that. 
But we can’t talk here. At this 
instant seventeen persons are wait- 
ing for me in nine rooms. Come 
to dine with me to-morrow at my 
country house. Take the 6.30 
train from St Lazare to Suresnes. 
My son will meet you at the 
station and will show you the 
way. A demain. Glad to make 
your acquaintance. Of course you 
won’t dress,” 

I went away delighted. The 
great man had not repelled my 
venturesome demand ; on the con- 
trary he had admitted it, not only 
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benignantly, but with a cordiality 
which filled me with hopes. 

Next day, at seven, I got out of 
the train at Suresnes. On the 
platform I found waiting for me 
a very good-looking, charmingly- 
mannered young man, who intro- 
duced himself as Mr Worth ils 
(he is now the head of the firm, I 
believe), and in his agreeable com- 
pany I walked to the great red 
brick chiteau. He told me that 
his father had not arrived from 
Paris, but that he would be down 
directly. This was so true that, 
before I had passed a minute on 
the terrace gazing at the view 
over the Bois towards Paris, I 
heard the gallop of a horse tear- 
ing up the hill, and Mr Worth, 
spattered with mud and foam, 
rode in at the gate. He had come 
down, he said, in a quarter of an 
hour. 

We stood chatting for a couple 
of minutes, and then he turned: to 
the house to change his clothes. 

At the same instant I saw 
appear on the verandah a lady in 
white. Her elegance, her grace, 
her winningness were such that I 
stood still in admiration. 

“ My wife,” observed Mr Worth. 
‘Let me introduce you to her.” 

Now, I had heard from public 
rumour that Mr Worth, when he 
was cutter at Gagelin’s shop in the 
Rue de Richelieu, had married one 
of the young persons employed 
there. I had heard additionally, 
from the same source of informa- 
tion, that Madame Worth, with 
the adaptability of many of her 
race, had fitted herself admirably 
to her new situation, and had be- 
come in everything a lady. But, 
though I had seen many transfor- 
mations of that nature, no previous 
experience had prepared me for 
what I beheld at that moment. 
With the ease of an accomplished 
woman of the world, with com- 





bined dignity and simplicity, with 
infinite gentleness of movement, 
she made two steps towards me, 
smiling graciously, bowing slightly, 
welcome on her face. She wore 
a high but short-sleeved white 
satin dress, striped with bands of 
black velvet; a profusion of lace 
hung over her; long Suéde gloves 
reached almost to her shoulders ; 
two or three bracelets were on 
her arms; a diamond was half 
hidden here and there in the lace. 
Never did white satin appear to 
me to be so completely absorbed 
into the person of its wearer; she 
and her gown were so absolutely 
one that, for months afterwards, 
Madame Worth and white satin 
presented themselves to my 
thoughts as synonymous, simul- 
taneous, identical, unseverable. 
I could neither disjoin them nor 
conceive one without the other. 
All other women in white satin 
appeared to me impostors. It 
never occurred to me, as I looked 
at her, that such a gown was at 
all out of place, where no one else 
was dressed. She was Madame 
Worth : her name purported dress ; 
who on earth should wear white 
satin, even at six o’clock in the 
morning, if she did not? Her 
right to the extremest elegancies 
of raiment, to the most excessive 
daintinesses of finish, was more 
complete than that of any other 
woman whatever. JBesides, she 
was so sympathetically attractive 
and had so grand an air that the 
dress was, after all, merely one of 
the details of her presence. With 
all this I noticed instantly that 
she, a Frenchwoman, had a charm 
that was distinctly Spanish, far 
more Spanish than Slav (the only 
two purely national types of 
charm) ; so Spanish, indeed, was it 
—of the fair variety—that if I 
had seen her in the drawing-room 
of a great house, and had been 
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told she was the Marquesa de la 
Vega de Granada, daughter of the 
Conde Duque de Valladolid y de 
Burgos, I should have thought the 
statement perfectly natural. 

As her husband went into the 
house, she turned to stroll with me 
on the terrace, saying, in a soft 
voice, “I hear you want Mr Worth 
to give you information about the 
effect of the siege upon our busi- 
ness. He will be very pleased to 
do so, and I hope you will let me 
read what you write about it.” 

I triumphed! I was making the 
acquaintance of this most delight- 
ful woman; I was acquiring a 
totally new perception of the pos- 
sibilities and the meanings of white 
satin ; and I was about to be in- 
structed, by the greatest master in 
the world, in the mysteries of the 
psychological relationship between 
gowns and politics, fashions and 
sieges, women’s vanities and wars ! 
What a success my projected article 
would have! Who ever had such 
good fortune ! 

The conversation, however, was 
not active. The delightful woman 
was a little silent: I perceived, 
during the evening, that it seemed 
to be her practice to leave talking 
to her husband. But what a deli- 
cate picture of a delicate woman ! 
I remembered Napoleon’s excla- 
mation, “ Nothing on earth is so 
pretty as a woman in white in a 
garden!” I agreed entirely with 
Napoleon. 

Presently Mr Worth came out 
again, in a rusty brown jacket and 
a battered straw hat without a 
crown; whereon it occurred to me 
that Madame Worth was dressed 
for both of them (and, indeed, for 
all of us), which still further ex- 
plained the white satin. 

We dined (Mr Worth keeping on 
the crownless straw hat at table) 
in a vast greenhouse which seemed 
to cover an acre of surface, amidst 
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a forest of palm-leaves, tree-ferns, 
variegated verdures, and fantastic 
flowers. Some quiet persons, who 
did not speak, and who, I gathered, 
were relations from the country, 
joined us at dinner. There was a 
perplexing mixture of patriarchal 
simplicity and of the assertiveness 
of modern money, of thoroughly 
natural unaffectedness and of 
showy surroundings, of total care- 
lessness in some things and of in- 
finite white satin in others, which 
was so new to me that, at first, I 
felt a little bewildered, and won- 
dered whether I was dining with 
Haroun al Raschid in one of the 
disguises he so often wore. 

After the soup, Mr Worth be- 
gan, “ Now put your queries, I 
am ready.” 

I commenced my speech. I ex- 
plained that my original object 
had been to obtain materials for an 
article for “ Maga” on the effects 
produced by the war on Paris 
dressmaking ; but that he and his 
wife had received me with such 
kindness that I felt emboldened 
to extend my questions, and that, 
with his permission, I would ask 
also for information on the meta- 
physical aspects of dressmaking ; 
on the influence of dress on the 
formation of women’s character ; 
on its share in constituting their 
natures in different lands ; on the 
motives, impulses, temptations pro- 
voked by it; on the moral effects 
of dress; concerning which most 
interesting elements of the subject, 
he, of all men, was most capable to 
instruct me. 

“Hum,” said Mr Worth, when 
I had finished. “I don’t quite 
follow you in all that. I never 
thought of it in that way. The 
war has done me harm, of course, 
as it has done harm to everybody. 
I have lost a year by it; but I 
daresay I shall pick up again, for 
orders are coming in very fast. 

34 
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But as to all those other things 
you mention, I shall have to think 
a bit. Influence of dress on women’s 
character? Why what, exactly, do 
you mean?” 

“To put the matter, to begin 
with, in a narrower form, With 
what object do women dress?” 

“What a question!” laughed 
Mr Worth. ‘Do you mean to 
say you don’t know? Why, women 
dress, of course, for two reasons: 
for the pleasure of making them- 
selves smart, and for the still 
greater joy of snufling out the 
others.” 

‘** And never for their own per- 
sons only? Never to frame in and 
set up their individuality by cloth- 
ing it in what befits it best? 
Never to harmonise their essence 
with their substance, their self 
with their surroundings ?” 

“T must say again that I 
don’t quite follow you. If you 
mean whether they dress to suit 
their bodies, according to their 
own ideas of suitability, I should 
say no at once; because, you see, 
the women who come to me want 
to ask for my ideas, not to follow 
out their own. They deliver them- 
selves to me in confidence, and 
I decide for them; that makes 
them happy. If I tell them they 
are suited, they need no further 
evidence.” 

*Do you never find a rebel 
amongst them? Does no one ever 
claim the right of personal in- 
vention and choice?” 

“Choice! yes, certainly; but 
only between my various sug- 
gestions. And very few do even 
that ; most of them leave it all to 
me. But as for invention, no. 
My business is not only to execute, 
but especially to invent. My in- 
vention is the secret of my success. 
I don’t want people to invent for 
themselves ; if they did, I should 
lose half my trade.” 





Madame Worth looked affec- 
tionately at her husband (they 
seemed to be a most attached 
couple) ; then turned to me, raised 
her finger to her forehead, and 
said, “It is here, you know; here 
lies the secret of his success !” 

I went on all the same, ‘* What 
a pity it is you will not enlighten 
me as to the influence of dress on 
character ! ” 

*T tell you I don’t see it,” an- 
swered Mr Worth. “ Perhaps I’m 
too busy to have time to make 
observations of that sort. I’ve a 
deal to do, you know: I’ve twelve 
hundred people in my employment, 
who need some looking after; and 
I can’t stop on the roadside to 
pick flowers. I thought it was 
about the war that you wanted to 
know ?” 

“So Ido. But the truth is, the 
subject grows upon me. As I talk 
to you, I see more and more in it. 
If I were not afraid of being in- 
discreet, I should put a hundred 
questions to you about its endless 
developments. The whole thing 
grows bigger to me as I sit op- 
posite you and imagine all that you 
must. know about it.” 

“Oh, of course, I do know a 
good deal, but it’s all personal. 
There’s the subject of payments, 
for instance,—a very big subject 
indeed, from my point of view. 
Then there are the jealousies, and 
the envies, and the hatings, and 
the love-makings. Oh, I know a 
quantity about all that. Is that 
what you mean?” 

“No, no; not that at all. That 
is, as you say, personal, That 
would not interest English readers. 
What I am looking for is general : 
I want to discover what are the 
great principles which govern the 
action of dress in the constitution 
of feminine temperaments and the 
guidance of feminine conduct.” 
“T suspect I know more about 
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all that than my husband does,” 
put in Madame Worth, laughing. 

“ Ah, but it is I, not you, who 
am being examined,” retorted Mr 
Worth, laughing still more; ‘and 
I mean to keep the answering to 
myself.” Then turning to me, he 
went on. ‘ Now, suppose I tell it 
all to you in a personal form, then 
you could stitch it together in a 
general form, and so make a gown 
of it yourself—I mean an article.” 

“ Really, I’m afraid I couldn’t 
manage that,” was my reply. 
‘‘T haven’t your inventive faculty. 
Besides, I shouldn’t feel justified 
in building arguments on individ- 
ual facts, each one of which might 
be exceptional. If I am to set 
forth the effects of this war on one 
of the most important branches of 
the trade of Paris, and, more partic- 
ularly, if I am to try to analyse the 
interaction of dress and character 
in women, I must have your direct 
pilotage on every point and your 
authority to quote your opinion. 
My own fancies would be abso- 
lutely valueless without your aid ; 
at the best they would be nothing 
more than the pins with which 
you fasten stuffs together.” 

“ But I’m ready to tell you every- 
thing—that I know. Only I sus- 
pect I don’t know. Those ‘de- 
velopments’ you alluded to just 
now are rather outside my day’s 
work. And yet I should really like 
to tell you if I could. Let metry 
what some of my stories will do 
for you. When you have heard 
them you can decide whether they 
are of any use.” 

Whereon for half an hour he 
narrated tales which, assuredly, 
were excessively amusing, but 
which were of no sort of use for 
the purposes I had in view. 

At last I ventured to put in an 
interruption and to ask, ‘ Now, 
out of all that, what is your im- 
pression (to take one single point) 
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as to the average amount which 
women spend on dress?” 

“There is no average at all. 
How could there be? In every 
case the expenditure is individual, 
and is governed by circumstances. 
There are quantities of very re- 
spectable women in Paris who 
don’t spend more than £60 a-year 
on their toilette, and who, for that 
sort of type, really don’t look bad. 
But you mean, of course, the 
women who come to me, who are 
of a different class. Well, they 
get through anything you like, 
from a minimum of £400 to a 
maximum of £4000. I know 
several women who reach £4000 
on an average ; not every year the 
same sum—sometimes more, some- 
times less. Why, some of them— 
especially Russians—get through 
£150 a-year for shoes alone, with- 
out counting boots.” 

‘*‘ Are the Russians more extra- 
vagant than all the others?” 

“Tt doesn’t run in nations, 
exactly. Often it’s a Russian, as 
I say, or it’s an American. Some- 
times it’s a Peruvian or a Chilian ; 
sometimes, even, it’s a French- 
woman, though the French are 
usually rather careful; economy 
is in the blood, you know. Here 
and there a Spaniard or a Southern 
Italian may turn prodigal, or 
people of some of the outlying 
races. But rarely does an English- 
woman get really wasteful, and I 
have not known a single case of a 
German reaching any such amount 
as I am talking of. Some of the 
Americans are great spenders ; all 
of them (all of them that I see, I 
mean) love dress, even if they are 
not extravagant over it. And I 
like to dress them, for, as I say 
occasionally, ‘they have faith, 
figures, and francs,’—faith to be- 
lieve in me, figures that I can put 
into shape, francs to pay my bills. 
Yes, I like to dress Americans.” 
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I was beginning to despair some- 
what, but I went on, persistingly, 
“You said just now that orders 
are coming in very fast. Am I to 
infer that, according to your pres- 
ent impression, your branch of 
the commerce of Paris will rally 
rapidly from the blow the war 
gave it?” 

“Oh, certainly. I haven’t a 
doubt about it. Women can’t do 
without new clothes: they may 
deprive themselves of all sorts of 
other things, but they won’t shut 
off that one. They can’t. I’m 
quite sure that, by the end of the 
year, we shall be going on as if 
nothing had happened. Payments 
will be, for a time, more difficult 
to get in—French payments, I 
mean; foreign payments are not 
affected by the war—pbut trade 
itself will become as active as 
ever.” 

“Two nights ago I heard the 
contrary opinion expressed. It was 
argued that, as the main object of 
the work of Paris is to supply the 
unnecessary and the frivolous, that 
work will not be resumed rapidly.” 

“Who were the silly people 
that said that? Why, it is pre- 
cisely the unnecessary and the 
frivolous that everybody comes 
to buy in Paris. People don’t 
travel from everywhere to the 
Boulevards in order to lay in 
stocks of timber, or raw sugar, 
or ships’ ballast.” 

“Ah, my dear Mr Worth,” I 
exclaimed, with delight, ‘now 
you're coming to the philosophy of 
the thing. That is just one of the 
points I want you to comment 
upon. Go on; pray go on.” 

“Philosophy? it’s self-evident 
reality. There’s no philosophy in 
it—not a bit. Do you ever hear 
of a woman—or a man, either— 
who did come here for anything but 
the unnecessary ?” 


“Perhaps not. But, you see, 





that is exactly what I should like 
you to show me in its detailed 
application to dressmaking.” 

“I will. Here are some of my 
experiences in proof of it.” 

And he went on for another half 
hour pouring out a second series 
of diverting stories, all bearing, 
certainly, on the energetic pursuit 
of the unnecessary by clients of 
his, but with not one word in them 
that I could utilise. 

The cruel impression began to 
dawn upon me that my proposed 
article would never be written, 
from the unexpected impossibility 
of obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation. Yet I struggled on, and 
asked again— 

“But, once more, about the 
effects of the war? Do I gather 
quite correctly that, in your 
opinion, it will not exercise any 
durably injurious effect on the 
dressmaking trade?” 

“That is my opinion, certainly. 
I have already said so. We have 
lost a year, and that can never be 
recovered. But, from the nature 
of things, the war will bring about 
no permanent change in women’s 
wants. The future will be like 
the past, excepting, of course, that 
(unless there is a Restoration of 
some sort) there will be, from the 
disappearance of a Court, less bril- 
liancy in Paris itself, and less de- 
mand here for extreme elegance. 
So far as I am concerned, however, 
I expect that foreign orders will 
make up for what I may lose here. 
That’s all.” 

I echoed mournfully, ‘“ That’s 
all! Then if we can’t get any 
further in that direction, let me 
look again, if you will permit me, 
at another of the metaphysical 
aspects of the subject. When 
women order dresses, are they en- 
thusiastic or indifferent? Does 
the process fill them with emotion, 
as if it were a highly exciting cere- 
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mony ; or do they perform it as if 
they didn’t care?” 

“That depends. Beginners are 
almost always stirred up. Clients 
who come to me for the first time 
show generally very perceptible 
flutter. But habit quiets that; 
after a time they cease to be fussy, 
and take things quietly. Your 
question means, I suppose, judging 
from what you have said about the 
moral effects of dress on women— 
whether the ordering of new gowns 
is a cause of deep palpitation to 
them. I answer that by saying 
that they pass through two stages: 
at first, as a rule, according to my 
experience, they are distinctly agi- 
tated; afterwards they become 
calm. But always, no matter at 
what age, the discussion of the 
composition of a new dress fills 
every one of them with joy. I 
will give you some examples,” 

Then he began a third series 
of gossipy tales, which lasted for 
another half hour (he certainly 
had a great liking for personal 
stories, and a great stock of them ; 
and he told them vividly). But, 
as before, there was nothing in 
them that could be made in- 
structive. 

It became evident to me that 
I had failed. My expectations 
were not—and were not destined 
to be—realised. I had met most 
pleasant people ; I had listened to 
many diverting experiences of a 
strange sort; I had had a glimpse 
into the inside of a life that was 
new to me; but I had obtained 
nothing of what I came to seek. 
I was very disappointed. But I 
had been treated with such kind- 
ness, that I felt it would be un- 
grateful to allow my disappoint- 
ment to show itself. So I chatted 
on as if I were delighted. 

“What a charming house this 
is, and what a collection of beauti- 
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ful things you have in it!” I ex- 
claimed, trying a new direction of 
thought. 

*T’m glad you like it,” answered 
Mr Worth. “The ladies who 
come down here to tea—clients, 
you know—are all good enough 
to say it pleases them. By the 
way, would you like to hear some 
stories of my tea-parties ?” 

“ Thanks very much,” I replied ; 
“T am afraid they would scarcely 
fit in with what I want to do. 
Besides, the hours have passed 
so quickly that we have almost 
reached the moment when I must 
go to catch my train. I thank 
you very warmly for your charm- 
ing hospitality, and for all that 
you have told me, though I fear 
that I shall scarcely be able to 
build much on it.” 

“Well, if you do write any- 
thing, you will let me see it. Of 
course you will not repeat any of 
the anecdotes I have told you; 
they are confidential, you know.” 

I took leave of them all with re- 
newed thanks, with the sentiment 
that I had made acquaintance with 
most excellent people, and that I 
had passed a very interesting even- 
ing, and with a strong addition to 
my many previous reasons for 
knowing that the best -planned 
and best-intentioned efforts often 
fail. 

I thought a good deal about it 
all in the train ; I thought a good 
deal more during the days that 
followed; but I did not attempt 
to write the article, for I had 
nothing to put into it. 

Shortly afterwards I went away 
for some months. I never met 
any of the Worths again. But I 
have always remembered them, 
and I remember them still, with 
hearty sympathy and with sincere 
gratitude for their most kind re- 
ception of me. 
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A CHANGE has been introduced 
into the Royal Irish Constabulary 
which promises to be far-reaching 
in its result, and which is of the 
deepest significance in view of the 
phase of Irish history through 
which we are passing. The whole- 
sale appointments of “ new” mag- 
istrates to the Irish bench since 
the Gladstonian Government came 
into power is beginning to bear 
fruit in many curious ways. When 
men who had been prominent 
organisers in the Irish National 
Federation (the equivalent of the 
Irish National League before the 
Parnellite split), and who had 
encouraged boycotting resolutions, 
were elevated to the dignity of 
Justices of the Peace, it was nat- 
ural to look for some new develop- 
ments, and we have not had long 
to wait. It would be well if some 
member of the House of Commons 
would ask for a return showing 
how many of the new magistrates 
were formerly “officers” of the 
Federation, how many times they 
presided at meetings where whole- 
sale boycotting was advocated and 
landlords and landgrabbers con- 
demned, how many of them actually 
proposed condemnatory resolutions 
themselves, and how many of these 
“right trusty and well beloved” 
have already figured as defendants 
in those courts where they now 
make pretence of dispensing jus- 
tice. There is plenty of material 
for such a return in the records of 
Dublin Castle, and if it were ever 
laid on the table of the House it 
could not fail to prove interesting 
reading. The Oonstabulary, at a 
time when a different order of 
things prevailed, paid the Federa- 
tion and the League too much hon- 
our from a Nationalist point of 
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view, and were often unwelcome 
visitors “by command” at their 
Sunday-morning meetings in the 
chapel-yard. The Federation party 
having attained a position of dig- 
nity and importance which even 
their most sanguine supporters 
could not have anticipated—are 
they not the arbiters of the des- 
tinies of the United Kingdom !— 
are anxious to wipe out old scores, 
and return a compliment to the 
police for all the attention paid 
them in the old days. They have 
succeeded wonderfully well, con- 
sidering the time at their dis- 
posal, in arranging the Irish 
bench—“ packing ” is an offensive 
word to Irish ears—according to 
their way of thinking. ‘“ Larry 
O’Lannigans,” as the ‘‘new” mag- 
istrates are known locally, may 
now be found adorning every 
Petty Sessions Court in the coun- 
try. But a bench of magistrates 
must be crippled and restricted 
in its powers, unless it has a sub- 
servient executive instrument to 
carry out its orders. The next 
step, then, in natural sequence, 
is to make the Constabulary fall 
into line ; and here, as in the case 
of the magistracy, it would appear 
that the clamourers are being 
heard for their much asking. 

By the new regulation half the 
vacancies which occur in future 
for the post of District Inspector 
will be filled by promotion from 
the ranks. For three years longer, 
officers’ sons may be admitted 
upon limited competition as here- 
tofore; after January 1, 1898, 
they will forfeit this privilege, and 
take their chance on the same 
terms as outsiders. This seems a 


comparatively innocent innovation 
More, however, is 


at first sight. 
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meant than meets the eye, and its 
full purport can only be realised 
by those who are well acquainted 
with the police system in Ireland. 
It is a direct blow aimed at the 
officers at present serving, and is 
calculated to so metamorphose the 
upper grades of the Constabulary 
within the next few years that 
they will be no longer recognisable 
for what they are. These officials 
have done sterling duty in the 
past, in the face of much difficulty 
and opposition. The fierce light 
of a rabid and hostile criticism 
has beat upon their most trivial 
public acts, and through it all they 
have won and kept the good opin- 
ion of all whose opinion is worth 
having. But they have ever been 
gall and bitterness to Messrs Dil- 
lon, O’Brien, and Company,—and 
to Mr Healy, who can no longer 
be regarded as a member of that 
company, but has become a law 
unto himself. These patriots have 
long had a stone up their sleeves 
for the police officers, and now an 
excellent opportunity offers for 
hurling it. It has always been 
matter of regret with them that 
the Constabulary was officered by 
gentlemen whose views were far 
different from theirs, whose very 
language, they alleged, was unin- 
telligible to them. Mr Healy, in 
particular, has wasted the choicest 
epithets in his vocabulary on the 
picturesque figureheads who did no 
work, and took the big share of 
the pay, and abused their subordi- 
nates in a well-bred English accent. 
The new regulation bids fair to 
gratify one of his dearest wishes, 
and afford him the pleasure of 
seeing these blots gradually erased 
from his horizon. Social position 
has hitherto been the chief, indeed 
we may say the only, advantage to 
commend the police inspectorate in 
Ireland. The salary is wretchedly 
small; the duties are always dull, 
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and often unpleasant ; the life is a 
solitary one at best, and means 
exile for the major portion of the 
time in some Ultima Thule, amid 
the wilds of Kerry or the peat- 
bogs of Donegal. The one condi- 
tion which made the office toler- 
able will now be so minimised as 
to become a negligible quantity, 
The outside public, we anticipate, 
will in future supply few candi- 
dates for such an undesirable posi- 
tion ; and present officers may well 
contemplate with dismay a prospect 
in which things will go from bad 
to worse, until the personnel of the 
force is completely revolutionised. 
This is no mere local or personal 
matter which concerns the Con- 
stabulary only. It is fraught with 
serious consequences for the coun- 
try. The ostensible object of the 
change is “to encourage men of 
energy and capacity, and to enable 
them to advance in the service,”— 
a clever gilding of the pill, but few 
will swallow it. The preamble 
might more truly have read, “to 
encourage the Irish Nationalists, 
by whose votes the present Gov- 
ernment remain in power, and to 
enable them and the new magis- 
trates to wrest the Constabulary 
to their own purposes.” This is 
the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The control of the police is just 
as important a consideration with 
Irish Nationalists to-day as it was 
two years ago, when they dwelt in 
a fool’s paradise, and expected that 
the bill of 1893 would on “a cer- 
tain day” become law, give them 
the control of the “local police,” 
officered by village bullies, men 
after their own hearts, and within 
six years wipe out for ever the hated 
Royal Irish. Fortunately that day 
is still far from dawning, but the 
spirit which prompted the jubilation 
of the 22d April and the 1st Septem- 
ber 1893, and illuminated every 
hillside in Ireland, still survives. 
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Plainly, the new move is but the 
thin end of the wedge. We are 
witnessing the first step in a care- 
fully concerted plan for assimilat- 
ing the Royal Irish Constabulary 
to the condition and status of Eng- 
lish and Scotch local police forces. 
Any one who knows anything about 
Ireland will readily admit how 
disastrous such a plan must prove. 
It will be an unhappy day for that 
country when its present highly 
disciplined and efficient police force 
is cut up into local patches, sub- 
ject to the nod and beck of every 
blusterer who has during the last 
twenty years been pouring abuse 
and contumely upon them. We 
have ample evidence from week to 
week, as deplorable as it is amus- 
ing, of the way in which a local 
police would be managed in Ire- 
land in the proceedings of those 
delightful adumbrations of local 
authority, the Boards of Guard- 
ians. A new heaven and a new 
earth in Ireland, disposed accord- 
ing to their own crude ideas, is 
what these enthusiasts profess to 
toil after. But enthusiasts with- 
out capacity, as a philosopher has 
well said, are the really danger- 
ous people ; and however serious a 
matter for their country the pres- 
ent ineptitude of the Irish local 
authorities may be, the evils would 
be exaggerated tenfold if they were 
put in control of a civil force. 
Ignorance in power is always 
tyrannical. It is a trite saying 
that for the last fifty years the 
Constabulary have stood between 
society and anarchy in Ireland. 
The strong hand of a central 
power has time after time pre- 
vented chaos there. That the 
Constabulary are indispensable, no 
one knows better than the men 
who cry out against them. But if 
their abolition is out of the ques- 
tion, at least the force may be 
emasculated, and brought more 





into consonance with the ideas of 
Irish agitators. The officers who 
have had the courage through good 
and through evil report to remain 
unswervingly loyal to their Queen, 
and who have imbued the men 
under their command with a spirit 
of allegiance which is as general 
as it is admirable—they, at least, 
may be gradually effaced, and re- 
placed by men who are racy of the 
soil. It would never do for the 
new wine of the Irish magistracy 
to be put into the old bottles of 
the Constabulary officers. The 
bottles may be marred; that, it 
would appear, is what they exist 
for. But the new wine is too 
precious to be spilled, although 
there are many shrewd observers 
who think that “ the old is better.” 
Once the officers are brought into 
line, the rest is a comparatively 
easy matter, and the process of 
localising will go on apace. “ Dis- 
arm ” will be the next order. The 
semi-military character of the force 
has always been a stone of offence 
to men who, in the past, themselves 
have had strange weapons in their 
armoury. An armed police force 
is an odious institution in an 
Isle of Saints, where not one in 
ten of the innocent peasantry knows 
what a rifle is, and where they first 
acquired the nasty trick of play- 
ing with firearms from the black- 
coated, black-hearted janissaries of 
the Castle. The Snider and the 
bayonet will give place to the 
constable’s wand, bludgeons will 
vanish from the Irish vocabulary, 
and the use of blackthorns upon 
patrol will be prohibited. 

The abolition of the staff of 
Divisional Commissioners has been 
mooted in several Irish newspapers. 
It will indeed be a miracle if they 
escape. They have been on the 
black list with the Nationalists 
ever since their appointment some 
years ago as Divisional Magistrates. 
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They were once called “the eyes 
of the Chief Secretary,” and Mr 
Balfour was ever afterwards cred- 
ited with myopic vision, when 
looking at Irish affairs. His suc- 
cessor, it appears, is anxious to 
dispense with such questionable 
aids, and the eyes will be put out, 
although it is worth noting in 
passing that it was a Liberal Gov- 
ernment which originally called 
these functionaries into being. 
The system of Divisional Com- 
missioners has been always well 
abused. It is alleged that it was 
never popular with the bulk of the 
force, and created so many imperia 
én imperio that the multitude of 
masters was puzzling, and it was 
difficult to know whom to serve. 
It has also been blamed for inter- 
fering with the independence of 
County Inspectors, and putting 
them in the unenviable position 
of acting as mere conduit-pipes to 
convey the behests of the Castle 
to the rank and file, without any 
right of initiative. It is easy to 
pick holes in the best system in 
the world. The defects insisted 
upon in this case were mainly con- 
cerned with the internal economy 
of the force, and we could better 
understand the projected removal 
of the Divisional Commissioners if 
it were in deference to a general 
expression of opinion in the force. 
No such expression, we believe, 
has been made. The Divisional 
Commissioners are personally popu- 
lar, the men are contented, and 
have no desire to nurse imagin- 
ary grievances. Such constant 
chopping and changing in an 
organised body must be demoralis- 
ing. Since the Land League was 
established in 1879, the men have 
been obliged to master not less 
than half-a-dozen intricate schemes 
of police and detective work, only 
to unlearn them again as soon as 
they were beginning to understand 
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what they meant. Clearly the 
object in view is not to please the 
men. Indeed their wishes are not, 
as a rule, consulted. They received 
small encouragement in 1893 when 
the Home Rule Bill with its gro- 
tesque schedule vi. was before the 
country ; and yet those who read 
between the lines of the Constabu- 
lary resolutions of that period 
might have discerned into what a 
maelstrom the passing of the bill 
would have plunged Ireland. And 
in the same way, at the present 
time, it would surprise their pre- 
tending benefactors to learn the 
spirit in which the police are dis- 
cussing the new regulation through- 
out the country. It is no boon to 
them, and they know it. The rank 
and file much prefer being officered 
by gentlemen. Promoted head 
constables are rarely favourites, 
and have a reputation for un- 
necessary strictness. In four cases 
out of five they are failures as 
officers, where they made excellent 
head constables ; and the experience 
of those who have spent their lives 
in the service shows that perhaps 
not ten men promoted from the 
ranks could be found in as many 
years, who were a success in the 
higher grade as District Inspectors. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Their position is anomalous in the 
extreme, They spend their lives in 
making pretence at being gentle- 
men, and continuous make-believe 
is not calculated to improve any 
one. Even the gentleman ranker, 
the outcast, is in some ways better 
off. He recognises his position, or 
rather his want of position, and 
fits himself to it. With the ranker 
gentleman position is the insuper- 
able difficulty. He soon finds that 
it costs something to join the ranks 
of gigmanity, and put on gentility. 
In the lower grade he was passing 
rich on a salary of over £100 
a-year with liberal allowances and 
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comfortable quarters at a mere 
nominal charge of a few shillings 
a-month, and received homage from 
those of his own class (in an Irish 
country town or village there is no 
more important functionary than 
“the Head”). As soon as he puts 
on officer’s garb, his riches take to 
themselves wings. He must pro- 
cure a horse and trap. He must 
find a suitable house (and this is 
no easy matter in a country town) 
and furnish it. He must provide 
himself with a costly uniform. 
Towards all these expensive items 
he receives no allowance by the 
new regulation, whereas, under the 
old system, Head Constables on 
promotion received a fair grant to 
help them to set up house. If he 
is married, his case is hopeless. If 
he is unmarried, it is almost equally 
so. For if he remains single through 
prudential motives, his life is so 
solitary as to be wellnigh un- 
endurable. He is cut off from his 
old companions in barracks. He 
is eyed askance by the men, 
who expect scorpions where they 
formerly felt a light whip and a 
good hand; he is laughed at by 
the country-folk, who regard him 
as an interloper presuming beyond 
his station; he receives the cold 
shoulder from the local gentry, nor 
would he be comfortable in their 
society. Viewed from any point, 
his life is not enviable. It is 
desolate as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers. Nor is this all. Un- 
less he is unusually thrifty, an 
incubus of debt will add to his 
miseries. Horse and trap and 
house furniture and uniform will 
leave a small balance out of his 
meagre savings; and even assuming 
that he starts clear, it will be quite 
impossible for him, if married, to 
keep a family on his pay as a third- 
class District Inspector. 

Enough has been said to show 
that, whoever may be benefited by 


the new rules, it will not be the 
men in whose interest it purports 
to be framed. Its unfairness to 
present officers is palpable. Many 
of them have sons growing up who 
were looking to the force as a 
means of livelihood, and who have 
already gone to trouble and ex- 
pense preparing them for it. Their 
chances are now reduced to vanish- 
ing-point. But far more important 
is the effect likely to be produced 
upon the morale of the officers by 
such a rule, and upon their status 
in the eyes of the public. Between 
the Constabulary officers and the 
loyal and respectable portion of 
the community the most friendly 
relationships have always existed, 
and they were due in no small 
measure to those pleasant ameni- 
ties of social intercourse which are 
only possible where men meet as 
social equals. It is difficult to see 
how these relationships will re- 
main unaffected. The officers have 
good reason to be dissatisfied. It 
was with other expectations they 
joined the force. In this latest in- 
novation they have but another 
instance of broken faith. Govern- 
ment maintains towards them now 
the same attitude as they did two 
years ago, ever ready to use them 
in executing their unpleasant tasks, 
equally ready to throw them as a 
sop to Cerberus when he barks. 
The second half of the rule re- 
fers only to the rank and file, but 
it seems to emphasise, if that were 
necessary, the unfair treatment of 
officers. For several years past 
the whole tenor of the changes in 
the lower ranks of the service has 
been to push on selected men by 
special promotion after a competi- 
tive examination. The ordinary 
seniority list in the rank and file 
is now in great part superseded by 
the “P” or special list. Hitherto 
this list was confined to the rank of 
constable. Now it extends to all 
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the lower ranks of the service. The 
thought is hardly germane to the 
matter in hand, but one is inclined 
to question the utility of policemen 
spending the best part of their 
time preparing for Civil Service 
examinations. Assuredly the man 
who comes out at the top of the 
list is not always the best police- 
man. A constable should, above 
all things, be practical. There is 
no calling in life where a practical 
man is more indispensable. The 
policeman in theory is worse than 
useless. He may know the re- 
spective heights of Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi, and enumerate accu- 
rately the kings and queens of 
England since the Conquest, and 
all the while be ignorant of the 
geography of his own district, and 
know nothing of the history of its 
people. ‘ Local knowledge” is for 
him the most important of all 
knowledge, and mere book-lore is 
a doubtful boon. A sweep does 
not train for his grimy calling by 
taking a course of the classics ; 
and just as a farmer is expected to 
know something of ploughing and 
the rotation of crops, so the prim- 
ary concern of policemen is with 
police matters. The bearing of 
Meiklejohn’s Geography and Ham- 
blin Smith’s Arithmetic upon the 
prevention and detection of crime 
is not directly apparent ; they are 
at best poor substitutes for the 
Constabulary Code, or the Police- 
man’s Manual. But it is folly to 
quarrel with the competitive exam- 
ination spirit which nowadays 
drags every fish into its net. 
Even policemen have learned the 
trick. 


** All may raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


Yet we cannot help thinking that 
the experience of a sergeant of the 
old school, who finds himself located 
in some disturbed area with a party 
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consisting of four constables all 
reading for the “P” list, will hardly 
be pleasant. If the sergeant also 
has caught the infection, then is 
the peace of the locality in a peril- 
ous plight. Crime may stalk boldly 
abroad. The terror to evil-doers is 
sitting by the barrack-fire busy 
“at his books.” 

Inducements of this kind, it may 
be urged, are a stimulus to men to 
improve themselves. It may be so, 
but why, one asks, are no induce- 
ments, even of a similar nature, 
held out to officers? It is here 
that the marked inconsistency of 
treatment is apparent. The offi- 
cers as a body have done, and are 
doing, their duty well. They are 
recruited from the best class of 
Irish youth. The conditions under 
which they enter are a stiff test of 
ability, and good university men 
frequently go to the wall at the 
examinations for cadetships. But 
from the day they join till the day 
they quit the force, there is a com- 
plete absence of any stimulus to 
energy or good police work. They 
take their turn strictly according 
to seniority, and the hill of senior- 
ity is a tedious climb, for the force 
is long-lived. There is nothing to 
look to at the top except a coun- 
ty inspectorship, which is rarely 
attained under twenty-three to 
twenty-five years’ service, and is 
nothing luxurious when it comes. 
An occasional resident magistracy 
may fall to an officer; but as not 
more than a dozen of them have 
been bestowed on the Constabulary 
during the last ten years, the con- 
tingency is a remote one—and these 
appointments go by interest rather 
than merit. Under the last Gov- 
ernment there was a fixed rule 
by which one vacancy in every 
three among the Resident Magis- 
trates went to a Constabulary 
officer. But the last two years 
have changed all that. We have 
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recently had signal proof of the 
small account the present Govern- 
ment takes of precedent as regards 
appointments under the Crown. 
There are other claims of a novel 
character to be satisfied now. Of 
the last three appointments as 
Resident Magistrates, one, we 
understand, was the son of an ad- 
vanced Protestant Home Ruler, 
one a barrister of pronounced 
Nationalist opinions, and one a 
well-to-do merchant whose special 
qualification for the post is not 
apparent. 

The Nationalist party are never 
tired of boasting that the Irish 
police are drawn from the very 
same social strata which supply 
the Leaguer, the boycotter, and all 
the well-known dramatis persone 
of Irish agitation, and that but for 
the terrorising influence of their 
commanding officers, their “ popu- 
lar” sympathies are just as strong 
as before they donned a uniform. 
The former half of the boast is as 
true as the latter is false. The 
Constabulary are drawn from the 
strata of agitation, and they are a 
lasting testimony to the world of 
the wholesome effect of discipline 
and settled habits of life. At the 
same time, they know Irish history 
too well to set much store upon the 
hysterics of the popular agitator. 
And those who profess to champion 
the cause of the rank and file at 
the present time, and to regard 
them as men more sinned against 
than sinning, would be greatly dis- 
illusioned to learn the low opinion 
which the rank and file entertain 
of their champions. 

If an officer has any special 
qualifications for promotion, he is 
more likely to put them to full 
fruition after twelve or fifteen 
years than after twenty-four or 
twenty-five, when the edge of his 
energies has been blunted by weary 


waiting. The strongest indication 
of the indifferent treatment meted 
out to Oonstabulary officers is 
found in the fact that those of 
them who possess exceptional abil- 
ity are forced to look elsewhere 
for that recognition of their merit 
which is denied them at home. 
Year after year some of their most 
promising men are appointed to 
good posts in England, whose 
talent might with advantage have 
been retained in the body with 
which their services had been iden- 
tified so long. 

This is an anomaly, and there 
are many such in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, but the recent 
regulation out-tops them all. It 
will benefit no one. It is bound 
to do an incalculable amount of 
harm, and to militate, in the eyes 
of the public, against a body 
which, when all is said, is the sole 
support of Government in Ireland. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary is 
too important a part of the social 
organism to be subjected to such 
tinkering, and to be bandied about 
at the behest of every filibustering 
politician, and every incompetent 
magistrate. The only possible 
police force for Ireland, now and 
for many years to come, is a cen- 
tralised police force, directly con- 
trolled by the English Govern- 
ment. Mobilisation of the police 
in that country is absolutely in- 
dispensable, as might readily be 
seen if we had a general election 
to-morrow. On the day on which 
the Irish Constabulary is localised 
we revert to the old practices of 
twenty or thirty years ago, and 
England will lose all the ground 
she has gained. The new regula- 
tion we believe to be a step to- 
wards that localising, and it be- 
hoves all who are concerned to 
see to it that the system is not 
carried further. 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS. 
A TALE FOR COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 


INSANITARY SpEctTors, void of common-sense and brains, 

Whose duties and whose pleasures lie in midden-heaps and drains, 
A curse upon your dirty tribe, the deepest curse of heaven 

On County Regulations and the Act of ’67 ! 


I bought a little property amongst the Western Isles ; 
You got to it by coaching, then by sailing forty miles. 
It wasn’t much to brag about, three acres and a cow, 
But far removed, I trusted, from a sanitary row. 


The house it wasn’t handsome, just a ruckle of auld stanes, 

There wasn’t any bathroom, and there weren’t any drains ; 

There wasn’t any chimney, and the smoke went through the door, 
And the fireplace stood so cheery in the middle of the floor. 


The byre it was a lean-to, very tidy and compact 

(These English idiots call a byre a ‘“‘cow-shed” in the Act) ; 
The midden was convenient, and the mountain air was sweet 
With the smell of brier and roses, with a seasoning of peat. 


A mountain-path ran by it, ’twas called a public road ; 

It led from out the ocean to the other man’s abode. 

He lived a mile or two away, so naught disturbed the eye 
In the wide expanse of heather hills, of ocean, and of sky. 


One day along the pathway came a little red-faced man ; 
He asked a drink of water, and he eyed my milking-can. 
A glass of milk I gave him, when he seized me by the arm— 
Says he, “ You now must enter as a licensed dairy-farm.” 


I told him he might go to—well, a place that’s always hot ; 
I bade him quit the island, and not come blethering rot ; 
But in a week I changed my tune, for, lo! a summons came, 
And as a dairy-farmer I’d to register my name. 


This job was scarcely over when the beast appeared again ; 

Says he, “ Your byre requires more air, your midden needs a drain 
You also must remove it fifty yards from your abode, 

And likewise keep it fifty yards from off the public road. 


“The Privy Council also says the room wherein you sleep 
Must have two doors between it and the room in which you keep 
Your milk, so you must therefore build an outhouse with a door ; 
You'd better have it whitewashed, and put asphalt on the floor. 
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“Your house must be more modernised, and water-pipes be laid— 
A four-inch pipe for drainage to the sea at once be made ; 

You'd better fix in washing-tubs, and also make a sink ; 

Take care to have the whole well trapped to obviate a stink.” 


Says I, “I’ve got no money unless I sell my cow.” 

Says he, “ My friend, you’re licensed as a dairy-farmer now, 

So by the Act these things you'll do, or else I must report 

Your conduct, when you'll shortly have a summons to the court.” 


He left, and then for many weeks men worked with might and main ; 
They took the roof from off the byre, and made a rubble drain ; 
They brought in pipes for water, they moved the midden-stead, 
They built a milk-house with two doors between it and my bed. 


’Tis true the cow near died of cold, the drains were hardly tight, 
The water system leaked and filled my heather-bed each night ; 
But still I thought the Council sure will give me peace at last, 
So I wrote and said the work was done, I’d.like to have it passed. 


Again the red-faced man appeared—he looked about the place, 
He said the work was perfect, and a smile was on his face. 

He said he’d go and test the drains, as if it were a joke ; 

He worked his apparatus, and he filled my house with smoke. 


He looked upon me with a sneer—says he, “I fear, my man, 
You'll have to execute repairs upon a different plan. 

Your work is clean ridiculous, you are a blooming ass, 
There’s not a single blessed thing an engineer can pass.” 


Says I, “Insanitary fiend! ere you came pottering round, 

A sweeter-smelling, healthier place was nowhere to be found ; 
Now with your drains and cesspools, your traps and pipes of lead, 
You’ve caused an epidemic—and the other man is dead.” 


Then I seized him by the thrapple and I kicked him black and blue ; 
- And as his ugly body was an eyesore in the view, 

I dragged him through the midden and shot him o’er the bank, 

And I left him there, inspecting at the bottom of the stank. 


R. 8. M. 
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MINISTERIALISTS 


Our parliamentary session is a 
drama in three acts, of which the 
curtain has now risen on the 
second. It is during this stage of 
the performance that the character 
of the whole piece is usually de- 
termined, and the session begins 
to assume the colour which it is 
destined to wear at the conclusion. 
Accidental or unforeseen circum- 
stances not unfrequently occur 
even at the eleventh hour, which 
may either shatter at one blow 
the power of a vigorous adminis- 
tration, or, like the delusive gleams 
of returning health which flatter 
a consumptive patient, revive for 
a moment the spirits and credit 
of a drooping one. Otherwise, as 
the Government stands at the end 
of the Whitsuntide recess so in 
all probability it remains at the 
prorogation. When we next ad- 
dress our readers we shall be in a 
position to sum up the political 
prospect more accurately. In the 
meantime we must pass on to sub- 
jects of more immediate interest, 
by which public curiosity and 
party spirit have for the moment 
been more agitated than by either 
the Welsh Church or the Irish 
Land Bill. 

The fourteenth Speaker of the 
House of Commons, since the ac- 
cession of George III., was in- 
ducted into his chair of office on 
Wednesday the 10th of April. We 
have heard a good deal with regard 
to the influence of party motives in 
the election of a Speaker : from one 
point of view perhaps too much, 
from another it may be too little. 
To suppose, under existing con- 
ditions, that when there is a 
contest for the chair it will not 
be decided upon party grounds, 
Seems to us fantastic and quixotic. 


Ministerialists and Unionists. 


AND UNIONISTS. 


We may deplore as much as we 
please the prevalence of party 
spirit and its intrusion into ques- 
tions from which we might desire 
to exclude it; but as long as party 
exists, its influence will be felt 
wherever there is a hole for it 
to creep in at. A letter is ex- 
tant, written by Lord Derby, then 
Lord Stanley, in 1839, to Mr 
Spring Rice, who was at that 
time a candidate for the Speaker- 
ship. The writer says: “I cannot 
but. look on the election of a 
Speaker as a party question. It 
was studiously made so by your 
party, then in Opposition, in 1835, 
... In a trial of strength be- 
tween opposing parties, I must 
give my vote against the repre- 
sentative of the Cabinet to which 
I am opposed ;” and the repre- 
sentative, therefore, of a political 
system “which I consider vicious 
in principle and dangerous from 
the combination by which tt is sup- 
ported.” Lord Stanley was “sen- 
sible of the advantages of a con- 
currence of opinion in the choice of 
a Speaker, for the purpose of giv- 
ing greater weight to his authority 
in times when it is much re- 
quired.” But he did not think 
such a concurrence possible. This 
letter takes, in our opinion, a very 
sensible view of the question. If 
we believe that either a party or 
a Government is pursuing a vicious 
or dangerous course of policy, then, 
according to our existing system, 
we are justified in doing all we 
can either to weaken or embarrass 
it, and so to accelerate its downfall. 
There are some mealy - mouthed 
phrases in vogue just now about 
this or that question not being a 
party question. But all that these 
generally mean is, that those who 
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use them know that they are sure 
of being beaten. We must frankly 
own, therefore, that we cannot 
blame the Radicals for putting 
pressure on the Government, or 
the Government for yielding to 
it. It is part of the game for 
the Opposition to annoy the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government to 
thwart the Opposition at every 
legitimate opportunity ; and when 
they abstain from doing so, it is 
only in obedience to some higher 
political tradition which they could 
not neglect without injury to them- 
selves. Any other way of looking 
at the question is puerile. Lord 
Stanley said plainly that in voting 
for the Speakership he must prefer 
his party to his friend, and it 
would have been well had others 
done the same thing. 

But where the Government is 
very deeply to be blamed is for 
their unworthy attempt to repudi- 
ate their own responsibility and 
transfer it to the shoulders of 
the Opposition. There was one 
man, and only one man, who 
would have had the support of the 
whole House—Mr Campbell Ban- 
nerman. He was competent for the 
post ; he was willing to stand ; and 
who prevented him? Sir William 
Harcourt himself. That is step 
number one. Having vetoed the 
only nomination which would have 
been unanimously supported, he 
next recommends another candi- 
date whom he knew perfectly well 
beforehand to have no chance 
of success, and then taunts the 
Opposition with forcing him to 
fall back on Mr Gully. Not very 
pleasant this, by the by, for Mr 
Gully to listen to. We do not 
blame the Government—we repeat 
it—for taking their stand on the 
narrowest party ground. But it 


is a gross and glaring falsehood to 
say that the Opposition drove 
them there. 


Sir William first 
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made them an offer which he knew 
could not possibly be accepted, 
and would now hold them re- 
sponsible for all that came of its 
rejection. He reminds us of old 
Osborne in ‘Vanity Fair,’ who 
wanted to force his son to marry 
an ugly heiress. ‘JI propose to 
him such a marriage as any noble- 
man in the land might be proud 
of, and he refuses me. Am J 
wrong? Is the quarrel of my 
making ?” 

Knowing well what is likely to 
happen after the next general 
election, the Ministerialists are 
anxious to prejudice the action of 
the Conservatives, and bar them 
from making any further change, by 
asserting that it is now an estab- 
lished maxim that the sitting 
Speaker is necessarily to be ac- 
cepted by a new Parliament, what- 
ever his political opinions. This 
assertion, though it finds some 
colour from the words used by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841, is diamet- 
rically opposed to the dictum of an 
equally good constitutional author- 
ity, Lord John Russell,in1835. Sir 
Robert Peel, when announcing his 
intention of not opposing the re- 
election of Mr Shaw- Lefevre, main- 
tained that “a Speaker who had 
ably and conscientiously performed 
his duties should not be displaced 
because his political opinions were 
not consonant with those of the 
majority of the House.” 

In saying this Sir Robert was 
heaping coals of fire on the head 
of his old enemy, Lord John 
Russell, who sat opposite; and 
who only six years before had 
upheld and acted on the very 
opposite doctrine—namely, that 
the Speaker ought to represent the 
opinion of the majority, and help 
them to pass their measures. But 
we deny that the one precedent 
has any more authority than the 
other. And such too, in fact, 


























seems to be the opinion of the 
Liberals themselves, who are ready 
to appeal to either as it suits their 
own convenience,—to uphold the 
one doctrine when they have to 
choose a Speaker themselves, and 
the other when he is to be chosen 
by their adversaries. This can 
hardly be allowed. If they hold 
by the spirit of Sir Robert Peel’s 
declaration, they ought to have 
taken the best man wherever they 
could find him; if by Lord John 
Russell’s, they cannot complain if 
the Conservatives act upon it too. 

Mr Whitbread was so much at 
a loss to find anything to say in 
favour of Mr Gully, that he was 
obliged to invent a possible objec- 
tion to him, on the ground that 
he was not connected with the 
landed interest, and then impute to 
the Conservatives that they secret- 
ly entertained it. His device was 
unfortunate. A pure hypothesis, 
founded on an obsolete tradition, 
instead of hurting his opponents, 
it flew back like a boomerang in 
his own face. The only other 
feature in the debate that re- 
quires notice is the reference to 
1839, both by Mr Whitbread and 
Sir William Harcourt. The lat- 
ter reproached Mr Balfour with 
taking part in the debate con- 
trary to the example set by the 
occupants of the two front benches 
when the contest took place be- 
tween Mr Shaw-Lefevre and Mr 
Goulburn in 1839. That was an 
argument made for a particular 
occasion, and to represent it as an 
established precedent is only one 
of Sir W. Harcourt’s character- 
istic manipulations of history. The 
difference between that contest and 
the recent one was essential. In 
1839 the election really was left 
to the House of Commons, Last 
April it was not. It was made 
a question of confidence, or many 
Liberals would have voted for Sir 
VOL. CLYII.—NO, DCCCCLY. 
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Matthew Ridley. Here is a wide 
difference, which accounts at once 
both for the abstention of Sir 
Robert Peel and the intervention 
of Mr Balfour. 

The question of Mr Gully’s fit- 
ness takes us back at once to the 
parting address of Mr Peel. The 
two are very closely connected. 
It is impossible to read the late 
Speaker’s exhortation to the Com- 
mons, that they should think more 
of those unwritten laws, traditions, 
and understandings, by which they 
have so long been swayed, than 
of any fixed rules, or orders formed 
expressly to meet particular abuses, 
without becoming aware that he 
was referring to very recent ex- 
perience, and to that impatience 
of forms, customs, and: precedents 
which has been gradually growing 
more and more importunate during 
the last thirty years. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the deterior- 
ation of the House of Commons 
may have been exaggerated, or 
that if we knew as much of what 
went on inside it a hundred years 
ago as we do of what occurs there 
now, we might find the contrast 
less unfavourable to ourselves than 
we imagine. We say this is pos- 
sible; but at the same time we 
think it highly improbable. At 
all events, the remarks of Mr 
Peel clearly point to a supposed 
decline in the tone of the House 
of Commons, and to what in his 
belief is an increasing disposition 
to make light of its prescriptions 
and rebel against its moral sanc- 
tions, Those words, we may be 
sure, were not spoken for nothing. 
They are meant to indicate a state 
of things in which the President 
of that Assembly must be a man 
to be obeyed, if the process of de- 
generation is not to end in a catas- 
trophe. And what are the quali- 
ties which cause a man to be 
obeyed in that turbulent and de- 
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mocratic Chamber? Force of char- 
acter, firmness and discretion, dig- 
nity and courtesy, patience and 
promptitude, form a combination 
which, for aught we know, Mr 
Gully may yet show himself to 
possess. But the authority which 
comes of a recognised position in 
the House, and from the known 
fact that a man is master of his 
subject, Mr Gully has not yet 
acquired ; and we question if all 
the other qualifications we have 
mentioned can compensate for the 
want of it. Is the obedience only 
reluctantly rendered to a strong 
Speaker likely to be accorded to 
a weak one? Will not the Radi- 
cals and revolutionists, who have 
long chafed under the curb im- 
posed upon them by the forms 
and usages of the House, which 
at the same time they heartily 
despise, seize the opportunity now 
offered to break down all the re- 
maining barriers which still ensure 
some protection to minorities, and 
some amount of respect for “ that 
great code of law — unwritten 
though it be—which is of im- 
perative and stringent obligation ?” 
The new Speaker will have to deal 
with an obstinate and intractable 
faction who do not acknowledge 
this obligation, and on whose de- 
signs that very “‘ continuity of sen- 
timent ” to which Mr Peel referred 
is the most efficient check. It is 
to be hoped that a general elec- 
tion at no distant date will cut 
their claws. If not, we can only 
trust that Mr Gully will agree- 
ably disappoint public opinion, 
and show himself equal to the 
occasion, Otherwise the House 
of Commons may live to rue the 
day when Phaethon mounted the 
chariot of the sun. 

The assertion that Mr Peel, 
when appointed Speaker, was no 
better known than Mr Gully, has 
been allowed to pass with very 


little contradiction. But it is 
totally untrue. In the first place, 
he had been in Parliament twenty 
years instead of nine. He had 
been Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury, and 
Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. He had, 
therefore, a distinct parliamentary 
position. He had been officially 
connected with parliamentary 
business for twelve or thirteen 
years ; he had that close and inti- 
mate relation with the House of 
Commons as such which Mr Gully 
has not, and which for the last 
hundred years has been deemed an 
indispensable qualification for the 
post of Speaker. Mr Shaw- 
Lefevre’s qualification was similar 
to Mr Peel’s, if not equal in de- 
gree, yet Sir William Harcourt 
had the effrontery to ignore both, 
and to place them both on a 
level with Mr Gully’s, who may 
be said to have been in the House 
but not of it, and whose appoint- 
ment fully justifies the accusation 
brought against the Government by 
Mr Balfour, that they have “delib- 
erately broken every parliamentary 
precedent and tradition which have 
prevailed during the last century.” 

Our readers will not have failed 
to notice the particular words 
used by Lord Stanley in the letter 
to which we have referred. He 
speaks of a political system which 
he considers “vicious in principle 
and dangerous from the combina- 
tion by which it is supported.” 
The combination was one of 
Liberals, Radicals, and Repealers. 
The last mentioned threatened the 
integrity of the empire, and the 
second our national institutions. 
This was in 1839. A similar com- 
bination existed forty-four years 
before that. In December 1795 
the Duke of Leeds, who had been 
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Pitt’s Foreign Secretary for eight 
years, agreed with Mr Abbot in 
thinking “that in the present con- 
juncture the union to be dreaded 
was that which had taken place 
between the Whig club and the 
London corresponding society and 
its friends: that in other times 
the danger was comparatively 
small between contending parties, 
each holding principles within the 
compass of our constitutional exist- 
ence,” whereas now the Opposition 
went outside of the constitution, 
and were prepared to advocate 
organic change. This was the 
view of the situation in 1795 
taken by no hot Tory alarmist, 
but by an experienced Minister 
of State, the trusted ally of 
Pitt’s earlier days. Now let us 
hear what Melbourne has to say 
of 1835. In answer to an address 
from Derby in November of that 
year, Lord Melbourne gives us a 
party picture which might have 
been taken yesterday. Speaking 
of the causes of late events, that 
is, of the change of Government, 
he writes— 


“You will not consider me as em- 
ploying the language of complaint 
and discontent, Spat rather that of 
friendly admonition and advice, if I 
enumerate amongst them the want 
of confidence which has often been 
expressed in quarters from which we 
expected support, the strong condem- 
nation which has been pronounced 
upon some of our measures, which I 
conceive to have been absolutely ne- 
cessary, the violent and subversive 
opinions which have been declared, 
and particularly the bitter hostility 
and ulterior designs against the Es- 
tablished Church, which have been 
openly avowed by several classes and 
bodies of Dissenters.” 


The nature of these “violent 
and subversive opinions” was 
fully recognised by Sir James 
Graham, certainly no wltra Con- 
servative, and also by the Duke of 
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Wellington. And we can hardly 
think those dangers visionary 
which appeared real to three such 
men as Wellington, Graham, and 
Melbourne, to say nothing of 
many other statesmen of equal 
or even greater eminence. They 
were made worse shortly after- 
wards by the Lichfield House 
compact, answering to the Home 
Rule compact of our own day, 
and completing the dangerous 
combination which Stanley spoke 
of in 1839. Now, by what 
means were these two confedera- 
tions, that of 1795 and that of 
1839, encountered? Why, by pre- 
cisely the same formation as that 
by which the equally formidable 
alliance of 1886 has been suc- 
cessfully repelled: by a counter- 
combination ; by the coalition of 
parties who, whatever their differ- 
ences of opinion on subordinate 
questions, have united in defence 
of those great principles which, 
menaced as they were both at the 
end of the eighteenth century and 
the middle of the nineteenth, are 
exposed to still greater danger at 
the present day. The Radical 
menace is darker and more threat- 
ening now than it was then, The 
rights of persons and the rights of 
property are more openly struck at. 
The great struggle between num- 
bers and property has moved in- 
finitely nearer. The flood is even 
now creeping under our doorways. 
Have we not ten times the motive 
to do what our fathers did in 
a past generation, and support 
the coalition which promises peace, 
economy, and liberty, together with 
security for the tranquil enjoyment 
of all those personal rights, the 
prospect of possessing which is the 
best incentive both to intelligent 
industry and legitimate ambition ? 

Quorsum hec? it may be said. 
Why treat us to a thrice-told tale ? 
The answer, alas! is only to be 
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given too readily. If we refer to 
that defensive union which has 
achieved such great results al- 
ready, and which is our chief 
if not our sole protection against 
the evils foreseen by statesmen of 
both parties at the commence- 
ment of the present reign, it is 
because circumstances have re- 
cently occurred to show us that it 
is not exempt from the lot of all 
things human ; and that not even 
the lofty public spirit to which we 
owe its existence is superior at all 
times to the temptations of jeal- 
ousy and vanity. In the Leaming- 
ton and Warwick Division either 
accident or mismanagement has 
led to a most unfortunate compli- 
cation, which nothing but a little 
mutual consideration was required 
to avert; whereas both parties 
alike are now playing into the 
hands of the Government, who do 
their best to irritate the sore by 
all the arts at their command, 
and grasp eagerly at the oppor- 
tunity of making political capital 
out of so unlooked-for an incident, 
and one, in the present unpropi- 
tious state of their affairs, so pecu- 
liarly acceptable. 

Though the feeling which has 
been generally roused in the Un- 
ionist party by this local quarrel 
may have no effect on the contest 
with which it is connected, we 
trust it will not fail to bear fruit 
in the country at large. Both 
Liberal and Conservative Union- 
ists must have been led to look 
a little way ahead, and to see 
what a chasm would be yawning 
at their feet, should the example 
of Leamington and Warwick be 
extensively followed. The Liberal 
Unionists must be well aware that, 
without the help of the Oonser- 
vatives, all the sacrifices which 
they have offered up on the shrine 
of Imperial unity would have been 
made in vain ; and if they are sin- 


cere in their attachment to our 
existing Constitution, they must 
know that the alliance which 
alone enables them to preserve 
it is worth something. The 
Conservatives, in turn, have se- 
cured for the defence of their 
own principles the assistance of a 
body of men of great parliamentary 
ability and great influence in the 
country, who but for the Union 
which is now assailed, under the 
sting of what we hope is only 
a passing irritation, might have 
been found in the ranks of our 
opponents. Is it nothing that at 
a time like the present, when a 
revolutionary crusade is being or- 
ganised against all our most valued 
institutions, we have attached to 
ourselves the services of so able 
and energetic an ally? We may 
now build up a new barrier with a 
positive and constructive as well 
as a defensive programme. But 
this can only be done by cordial 
co-operation with the Liberal 
Unionists, by treating them always 
as members of our own party, 
however much they may dislike to 
take our own name; by deferring 
to that political sentiment, of 
which we Conservatives ought to be 
specially tenacious, and by trusting 
to the influence of events, and the 
hand of time, to gradually cement 
the connection, till they slowly 
and unconsciously become com- 
pletely interfused with the great 
constitutional party of the ap- 
proaching century. 

But the Liberal Unionists must 
do as they would be done by. It 
is not for them, any more than 
for the Conservatives, to strain too 
tightly the bonds which unite an 
association of only recent growth, 
or insist on too literal an interpre- 
tation of a general understanding, 
when the spirit of it seems to be 
against them. No rules, of course, 
can be laid down for the guidance 
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of either party in such delicate cir- 
cumstances as these. But it may 
be said, we think without fear of 
contradiction, thata spirit of accom- 
modation is sure to be rewarded in 
the long-run, and that to yield 
with grace for the sake of great 
public objects, even when we be- 
lieve ourselves in the right, is to 
find in popular approval more than 
an equivalent for any temporary 
loss. 

We readily acknowledge that 
the Warwickshire Conservatives 
have something to complain of: 
and we make haste to say that 
we have no intention of crying 
down local feeling on such subjects 
as necessarily narrow or illiberal. 
At all events, both parties alike 
are indebted to local feeling and 
local activity for their respective 
victories, and are bound to regard 
it not only with sympathy but with 
gratitude. It is quite true that the 
Conservatives at Leamington have 
been allowed to bear the burden 
and heat of the day, and that now 
at the eleventh hour they are 
robbed of their reward. It is 
quite true that during the whole 
time for which they have been 
working for Mr Nelson no intima- 
tion was vouchsafed to them that 
the Liberal Unionists meant to 
claim the seat; and that these now 
step in, and, without having stirred 
a finger in their own behalf, would 
fain appropriate to themselves all 
the results of nine years’ labour 
devoted to the interest of another. 
It is true that the late Speaker 
may have done things highly in- 
consistent with his position as a 
Liberal Unionist, and have justi- 
fied the Conservatives in refusing 
to acknowledge him as such. It 
may be equally the fact that his 
son has never made himself known 
as a member of that party until 
now. But “for a’ that and a’ that, 
and twice as much as a’ that,” we 
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should have counselled the Leam- 
ington Conservatives to pocket 
their indignation and accept Mr 
Peel as their candidate. Leaming- 
ton is not the world; and every 
constituency in the kingdom is 
bound to consider the effects of its 
example upon the rest of the 
electorate, and the prospects of 
the party in general. Every divi- 
sion of the Unionist connection 
is bound to act for the whole, and 
not for itself alone. 

In the second place, it must not 
be forgotten that the late Speaker 
was, after all, regarded as a Liberal 
Unionist by the party at large, and 
Leamington and Warwick as a 
Liberal Unionist seat. Thirdly, 
it is to be noted that between 
Mr George Peel and the Conser- 
vatives there is no question of 
principle at stake. Had it even 
been a case where a Liberal 
Unionist candidate, in other re- 
spects staunch to his allies, claimed 
the liberty of voting for Disestab- 
lishment, there might have been 
some colour for the Conservative 
opposition. But Mr George Peel 
is opposed to Disestablishment, 
principle and detail, Welsh and 
English. He will resist the Local 
Veto Bill, and any attack upon 
the House of Lords. He is in 
favour of an immediate Dissolu- 
tion. Though he does not bear 
the name, he seems to be as good 
a Conservative as nine men out of 
ten who do. The difference, then, 
is merely one between two rival 
claimants both belonging to the 
same connection, both professing 
Conservative opinions, and each 
with something to say in defence 
of his own candidature. To pre- 
vent any breach in the present 
cordial understanding between the 
two sections of the Unionist party 
is surely of far greater moment 
than to fight out to the bitter 
end such a quarrel as this. 
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As we have already said, we 
must wait till next month before 
we have any very interesting or 
exciting parliamentary movements 
to discuss. The three measures 
to be immediately proceeded with 
are the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, the Irish Land Bill, and the 
Local Veto Bill. By the time the 
Irish Land Bill reaches the Com- 
mittee stage Mr Morley may per- 
haps have arrived at some know- 
ledge of its contents, and it is not 
impossible that, shorn of its most 
nefarious provisions, it may pass 
the third reading, and be sent up 
to the Lords in time for a full 
discussion of it. But whether it 
will ever cross the lobby is a very 
doubtful question indeed, and 
whether if it does it will ever 
return in a condition to be ac- 
cepted by the Government is still 
more problematical. We have 
several reasons for thinking so. 
The first is the very negligent and 
perfunctory style in which Mr 
Morley moved the second reading, 
passing over one of its most criti- 
cal and pregnant clauses with the 
easy remark that he needn’t say 
anything about that, — meaning 
simply, of course, that he hadn’t 
got anything to say. The second 
is, that in a bill meant for use and 
not for show we should certainly 
not have found a number of novel 
and startling proposals certain 
to prejudice, if not to frustrate 
altogether, the few useful and 
practical corrections which it really 
contains ; and thirdly, because we 
question very much. whether the 
whole six points enumerated by 
Mr Carson will be accepted even 
by the House of Commons. Mr 
Carson assures us they will be con- 
tested inch by inch and line by 
line. These points are as follows : 
First, the infringement of the statu- 
tory term fixed in 1881 during 
which judicial rents were to run. 





This term was fifteen years. But 
under the present bill tenants can 
claim a fresh valuation every ten 
years, including all such tenants 
as have made agreements with their 
landlords under the Act of 1881 
between this date and 1887, This 
contract is now deliberately broken, 
entailing enormous fresh expenses 
on the landlords. The second 
point is the abolition of the land- 
lord’s right of pre-emption—one of 
the few surviving relics of owner- 
ship still left to the Irish landed 
proprietor, and intended to act as 
a check upon the extravagant 
competition for tenant-right which 
otherwise, and taken in connec- 
tion with other provisions of the 
bill, must make the payment of 
rent impossible. The third point 
is the definition of improvements ; 
and the fourth is the presumption 
that all have been made either by 
the tenant or his predecessors from 
time immemorial. All expendi- 
ture on improving cultivation, to 
which the tenant is already bound 
by the terms of his lease, since 
all good farming does necessarily 
improve the land, is to be held as 
an improvement under the bill for 
which the tenant is to be compen- 
sated ; and if the letting value is 
increased by the joint operation of 
his own labour, and the inherent 
capacity of the landlord’s soil, the 
whole of this increment is al- 
lotted to the tenant, who claims 
a proportionate reduction of rent 
at the next valuation,—the test 
of letting value being what the 
tenant-right will fetch. Of course, 
the lower the rent and the better 
the land the greater the value of 
the “right”; and supposing an in- 
coming tenant to give, say, five 
hundred pounds for it, he is in 
turn to have the interest of this 
sum deducted from his rent. If 
it is reckoned at 5 per cent, that 
would be five-and-twenty pounds 
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off it. But as every reduction of 
rent increases the value of the 
tenant-right, and every increase in 
the value of the tenant-right is to 
justify a further reduction of the 
rent, the time must inevitably 
come when the whole rent will 
disappear. Thus the value of the 
land is first of all reduced to prairie 
value, by which is meant its value 
minus cultivation; and, secondly, 
by the process we have described, 
it is rendered valueless altogether. 
The sixth point is the abolition, in 
certain cases, of the right of eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent. 

The above are the leading fea- 
tures in the bill justly described as 
intolerable. But we hardly know 
what else was to be expected from 
a Government bound down under 
the severest penalties to legislate 
exclusively for a class in whose 
eyes the landlords of Ireland are 
men without civil rights of any 
kind, outlaws if they had their 
due, to be extirpated like wolves 
or vipers. It seems a mockery to 
traffic with men like Messrs Healy, 
Dillon, and the rest of them about 
the just allocation of rights be- 
tween owners and occupiers, when 
their open contention is that the 
owner has none at all, but should 
be stripped of every acre he pos- 
sesses, and driven out of the land 
a beggar. 

Of the Welsh Bill i+ is unneces- 
sary to say more than we have 
several times said already. That 
will be fought upon the principle, 
and no amendments in Committee 
can prevent its ultimate rejection. 
Its further progress, as well as 
that of the Local Veto Bill, will 
naturally depend a good deal on 
the tactics which the Government 
may have finally resolved to adopt 
for the remainder of the session. 
If they still adhere to their ori- 
ginal design, and stake their all 
on the policy of filling up the cup, 
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they will naturally push forward 
their measures as fast as they can, 
and not think of making any ap- 
peal to the country till the cup 
is full. If, however, by this time 
they have begun to suspect that 
a cry against the House of Lords 
is more likely to recoil upon 
themselves than to injure their 
opponents, we may, of course, 
expect to see some corresponding 
change in the movement of those 
measures which were meant to 
make the pot boil. Seeing, how- 
ever, that no public feeling against 
the Lords has yet even begun to 
simmer, they may perhaps think 
better of it. Should this latter 
hypothesis be the correct one, 
Ministers may wish to avoid com- 
mitting themselves to any action 
against the Lords further than 
they have done already ; and they 
may feel that if they dissolved im- 
mediately on the rejection of any 
leading measure by the Upper 
House, they would be pledging 
themselves to deal with the ques- 
tion of a Second Chamber as soon 
as they returned to power,—and 
from this prospect they may very 
naturally shrink. On the other 
hand, if they choose to contend 
that a defeat in the House of 
Lords does not compel a dissolu- 
tion, and elect to go on as before, 
as if nothing had occurred, how 
will they appease those among 
their supporters who are really 
in earnest in their revolutionary 
projects, and who may probably 
believe that if the House of 
Lords is left to throw out the 
Welsh Bill or the Irish Bill, with- 
out any notice being taken of it, 
any temporary feeling which might 
be excited in the country would 
have time to evaporate, not so 
easily to be roused perhaps a 
second time, and that thus the 
best chance of getting up a fruit- 
ful agitation against the Peers 
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would have been allowed to slip? 
Especially is this true of the Dis- 
senters, who know that the case 
for Welsh Disestablishment can 
only grow weaker the longer it 
is delayed. They would hardly, 
therefore, be able in any case 
to face another session without a 
dissolution. 

On the whole, we consider that 
the prospects of the Opposition 
must continue to brighten every 
day that a dissolution is deferred. 
The broad and salient fact that 
the one party demands it, and that 
the other refuses it, is almost 
enough by itself to turn the scale. 
In a popular constitution those 
who court an appeal to the people 
must naturally appear to more 
advantage than those who shun it. 
The Unionist party have nothing 
to fear from without, but, on the 
contrary, everything to hope. The 
country is now at last fully 
awakened to the real tendency of 
the principles which the present 
Liberal party were compelled by 
Mr Gladstone to adopt, and sees 
that they go far beyond anything 
that was ever contemplated by the 
great statesmen who once repre- 
sented Liberalism, and who in all 
their zeal for the abolition of 
abuses never dreamed of breaking 
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up the framework of society. The 
new Liberals will experience the 
consequences of this awakening 
more and more every day, and it is 

robable that no one knows the 
truth better than Ministers them- 
selves. 

It has been hinted that, seeing 
their situation to be desperate, 
and that instead of gaining ground 
in public opinion they are losing 
it every day, they may think it 
better to take the plunge at once 
before they go from bad to worse. 
Should they resign or dissolve of 
their own accord, instead of wait- 
ing to be ignominiously expelled, 
they would certainly stand better 
with the public, and probably do 
better at the polling-booths. But 
we doubt their having the courage 
to adopt this more dignified course, 
especially after the brilliant Con- 
servative victory at Oxford. There 
are some among them who know 
that the end of the present Minis- 
try will be the end of their official 
career, and they may argue that if 
they are to be turned out in any 
case, they may as well enjoy the 
sweets of power as long as possible 
before that event happens. Office 
is office, after all. “Gin they mun 
doy, they mun doy.” But let 
them drink their beer first. 
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